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Multiplication is vexation, 

Division is as bad; 

Double Mint is 5 a pack— 

That’s what makes me glad! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


WRIGLEY’S Double Mint provides 
a lasting Peppermint treat—taste 
the new and better Peppermint 
flavor—full strength, satisfying. 


Easy to remember: Double Mint. 


Use it regularly after eating—it 
makes the breath sweet and the 
mouth clean and wholesome. 
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“Pink Tooth Brush’’? 


Heed its warnine—Get IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
§ 


oy 


O not neglect a tell-tale tinge 
of “pink” that may appear 
upon your morning tooth brush. 
Do something about it!. For it 
is a sign and symptom that some- 
thing is amiss with your gums. It 
is a definite warning that your teeth 
—though they may seem sound 
as a dollar and be as white as snow 
—are faced with some degree of 
danger: 

If you will talk to your dentist 
he can explain very simply how 
often serious troubles can start in 
the gum structure. He will tell 
you that these distressing ailments, 
which attack the health and mar 
the appearance of thousands every 
year, most often arise from the 
nature and character of the food 
you eat every day. 


How your diet damages 
your gums 


For this modern food is too soft. 
Artificially refined, it is deprived of 

the coarse fibre and wholesome 
roughage that should keep the blood 
briskly astir in the tiny capillaries of the 
gum tissue. 

Result— gums grow idle, inactive, 
dormant. They become soft and sen- 
sitive to the brush. They bleed easily. 
They lose their normal tonicity, and 
become easier prey to the onset of gin- 
givitis, Vincent's disease and even the 
more feared, but less frequent, pyorrhea. 

Massage of the gums is the simple 
restorative measure that specialists have 
found so practical and so helpful. It is 
easily performed—with the brush or 
with the fingers—twice a day at the 
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tains ziratol, an ingredient well- 
known to dentists for its antiseptic 
and hemostatic properties. Ipana 
has enjoyed the cordial support of 
the profession for years since first 
its formula was offered to the pro- 
fession. 

So make a test of ‘this modern 
tooth paste. Send the coupon for 
the ten-day sample if you wish. It 
will quickly prove Ipana’s delicious 
taste and its remarkable power to 
keep your teeth as nature intended 
—clean, white and sparkling. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube 
trial 


But a far better way to test Ipana 
is to get a full-size tube from the 
nearest drug store— more than 
enough for thirty days’ use. Brush 
your teeth and rub your gums with 
it, twice a day, for one full month. 
Then examine your gums. You 








Tender, weakened gums need prompt attention 


time you brush your teeth. And thou- 
sands of good dentists order their pa- 
tients to use Ipana Tooth Paste for the 
massage as well as for the regular clean- 
ing with the brush. Massage with Ipana, 
they say, more quickly revives the flag- 
ging circulation within the gums, bring- 
ing fresh vigor, health and firmness to 
the starved and depleted tissues. 


Ipana and massage 
maintain the gums in health 


For Ipana is a tooth paste specifically 
compounded to tone and stimulate the 
gums while it cleans the teeth. It con- 


will seean improvement—in color, 

firmness and health. You may de- 

cide, as so many thousands of 
others have done, that Ipana is the tooth 
paste you wish to use for life! 


Modern food is too “easy” on your gums—but 
with Ipana Tooth Paste and massage you can 


offset the bad effects of your diet. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-98, 73 West St., New York 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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A new inner tube? Let your tooth paste pay for it 
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How come, you ask? Do a little 
arithmetic with us and find out. 
The average dentifrice costs you 
50c. You use about a tube a 
month. Twelve times fifty equals 
six dollars, the yearly cost. _Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste costs 25c (the 
large tube). Twelve times twenty- 
five equals three dollars. All right. 
Six dollars minus three dollars 
equals three dojlars, your annual 
saving. Spend it as you please. 
The inner tube is merely a sug- 
gestion. 
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[Jemanded by millions- 


Large Tube 
25c 


OULDN'T a young man or 

woman starting out in life be 
glad to cut the yearly tooth paste bill 
from $6 to $3? 

Wouldn't a man paying bills for a 
family of seven like to reduce the family 
tooth paste bill from $42 to $21? 

We thought they would. Investiga- 
tion showed that thousands of others 
felt the same way. 

Therefore, we produced a really first 
class dentifrice at 25c for a large tube. 
Half of what you usually pay. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is its name. 
Ultra‘modern methods of manufacture, 
alone, permit such a price for such a 
paste. 


a first class tooth paste at 25° 


In it are contained certain ingredients 
that our fifty years’ study of tooth and 
mouth conditions taught us are necessary 
to a first class dentifrice for the perfect 
cleansing of all types of teeth. 

Outstanding among them is a mar- 
velous new and gentle polishing agent 
so speedy in action that tooth brushing 
is reduced to a minimum. 

We ask you to try this delightful 
dentifrice one month. See how white it 
leaves your teeth. How good it makes 
your mouth feel. Judge it by results 
alone. And then reflect that during 
the year it accomplishes a worthwhile 
saving. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
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Why are most big successes 
made with the help 
of somebody else's ideas ? 








HO made the most money— the 
man who discovered the gasoline 
engine or Henry Ford? 

Who reaped the bigger profits—the 
prospectors who discovered the oil re- 
sources of the United States or John D. 
Rockefeller? 


Most business successes are made on 
other people’s ideas, Why? Because the 
discoverers of new ideas often lack the 
business ability to cash in on those ideas. 
And because no single brain is big enough 
to create all the ideas necessary to build 
up one of our complex modern industries. 


A man doesn’t have to think up new 
ideas in order to make money. The aver- 
age man can make rapid progress if he 
will only help himself to the gold mine of 
ideas which other men have thought up 
for him. 


Mind-spurring ideas 
To forward-looking men the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers a service of real 
value—a service which, among other 
things, includes 5,271 practical business 
ideas. 
Profit-producing ideas, business-build- 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





Here are 5,271 ideas that will 
increase profits in your business 


ing plans, ideas on finance, on account- 
ing, on office methods, on credits and 
collections, on factory management, on 
advertising and sales promotion. 


These ideas are gathered from the most 
successful men everywhere. They are 
continually being renewed and expanded. 
They are sent to you in the form of a 
Course and Service. 


But that is only half. The Institute 
gives you more than ideas—it gives you 
the fundamental principles behind the 
ideas. You learn not only what to do, 
but why. 


The Course creates in you a clearness 
of vision and a maturity of judgment 
that come to many men only after dec- 
ades of hard work. You are 
giveninconcentratedformthe [7 
practical experience of thou- 





sands of the most successful business men. 


Some men learn early in life to profit 
by the experience of others. To these 
men is given the joy of succeeding while 
they are yet young. Other men learn only 
by their own hard experience. These men 
postpone success indefinitely. 


Send for the facts 


A book called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” tells all about the Modern Business 
Course and Service. It tells what the 
Institute has done for 358,000 men. It 
explains why 45,787 corporation presi- 
dents have taken the Course. It tells 
how busy men can profit by the ideas in 
the Course even without taking time to 
read it in detail. 


Are you anxious to make the most out 
of each passing year—the most in prog- 
ress, in growth and achievement? If you 
are, you can’t read this bool five 
minutes without saying to yourself as 
thousands of other men have said, “‘Here 
is what I have been seeking!’ The book 
is yours for the asking, Send for it. 


stasis ala aa ea se Bi a 1 
| ALEXANDER Hamitton Institute |! 
645 Astor Place 


New York City 
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| Business 


i Address... 


I 

I Send me the new, revised edition of “‘Forging Ahead 
{ in Business” which I may keep without charge. 
I 


Please write plainly 








I Business 








In Canana, addressthe Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 





w Encranp, 67 Great Russell St., London | Position. 
w Austratia, 11 Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 
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“ 
A charming girl — so natural in 
everything—even her complexic om 


is actually her own—all of it.” 


“Look closer. That complexion 


I'll warrant results largely from face 





“FACE POWDER HOUBIGANT” 
Face Powder Houbigant Is worthy of the priceless 
beauty it both caresses and protects. For’ wherever 
smart society congregates, wherever the art of being 
beautiful is cultivated and really understood .. . there 
one finds the patrons of I Toubigant. 

They constitute a roster of loveliness. And they owe 
much of this loveliness to the soft bloom that Face Powder 
Houbigant imparts to the cheek...to the enticing yet nat- 
ural color it lends the skin... and to the aura of delightful 


fragrance that lingers long after its application. 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


powder judiciously used and se- 


lected wisely—most probably that 
of I loubigant.” 





awed 


Face Powder Houbigant may be had in Rachel, Naturelle, Ocre, 

Rosée, Ocre Rosée, and Blanche, fragranced with Quelques Fleurs, 

Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir, Subtilité and Le Temps des Lilas. 
Available in full and half size boxes. 
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Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 














VINA DELMAR 


is the sensation of the 
moment in the literary 
world, having written 
a book—“Bad Girl”~— 
which not only has 
become a best seller 
everywhere but which 
has been acclaimed by 
the critics as one of the 
most vivid and true 
transcripts of life today. 
She will have another 
story of the same sort 
of people in this 
magazine next month: 


“Fordham Sheik” 
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Published monthly. 


Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 
ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible 
for loss or injury thereto while such manuscripts or art 
material are in the publisher's possession or in transit. - 


On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 


Table of Contents 


MODELS AND ARTISTS SERIES 
Models of five famous American 
artists — and the artists. 
SERIAL NOVELS 
THE POOR RICH!—A novel of what mon- 
ey can do—and what it can’t. 


THE ROMANTIC SOLDIER—The sensa- 
tional career of our most romantic officer. 


COME ALONE !—A strange mystery of high 
and low in New York. (With résumé.) 


SHORT STORIES 
GONE NATIVE—A white man in Africa 


Sophie Kerr 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


Frazier Hunt 
Illustrated by Captain Thomason and Photos 


Mrs. Wilson W oodrow 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


dellies with Fate. Coningsby Dawson 
CANDLESHINE—A : Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 
the “old” South ous romance of Stebhen Vincent Benet 


Illustrated, by Frederic R. Gruger 


Christine Jope-Slade 


Illustrated by Charles A. Voight 


Elliott White Springs 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


erm RMONY—A tale of the F'l sie Janis and Gene Markey 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Maude Zella Herrick 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


Robert Welles Ritchie 


Illustrated by Clark Agnew 


MARRIAGE ON APPROVAL — Two 
very young people in love today. 


REMARKABLE GIRL!—Something new 
and very vigorous. 


LILY PAYS THE GAS BILL—A timely 
story of “the sidewalks of New York.” 


KISSES—Very much in small space. 


ALMA MAYTER—A ional ili ° 
auapte aiilen:. diate oleae Francis Wallace 
JUDITH— How a woman offered herself for oe ee er 
her country. i E. Montague 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


Arthur K. Akers 


Illustrated by Everett E. Lowry 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 
MY COUNTRY—A page of appreciation 


HE KNOWS WOMEN—Humor of the 
happiest Americans. 


by a prose poet. Angelo Patri 
NUMBER, PLEASE!—A blithe bit out of a by He Booth 
the ordinary day. rton Braley 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


Bruce Barton 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


Alice Whitehouse 


With Photograph and Illustrations 


MONEY—A most timely comment on the 
craze of the moment. 


DEEDS ABOVE HEROIC—Great services 
to mankind which pass unknown. 

HOW MONEY MARRIES—A startling 
statement bya member of New Y ork “society.” 

TEST YOUR HAPPINESS—A new 
means of rating marriage. 

IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES—Pic- 
tures and stories of six people in the spotlight. 


COVER DESIGN — Painted from life. 


Kenneth Macgowan 


Earl Christy 


Subscription price: §2.50 a year in advance. Canadian postage 50c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 


a oniinett 


or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 





Subscriptions are received by all 


CHARLES M. RICHTER 
Vice-President 
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When a Boy Finds Himself 


Brigadier General L. R. GIGNILLIAT, 
President, Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States. 


URING his years of academic work, 
Woodrow Wilson wrote an essay 
entitled, ““When a Man Comes to Him- 
self.” As the title indicates, the essay 
deals with that interesting change which 
comes into the life of a man “when he has 
cleared his eyes to see the world as it is, 
and his own true place and function in it.” 


Mr. Wilson’s exposition of the road to 
self-mastery is something of a journey of 
disillusionment, yet it is no sad road for 
good walkers. The traveler “sees himself 
soberly and knows under what condition 
his powers must act, as well as what his 
powers are.” 


What is true of the man who finds the 
road to self-mastery has its counterpart in 
the life of a boy during his adolescent 
years. Practically every boy must be 
guided toward habits of industry and 
serious endeavor, and his eyes must be 
opened to the tasks and responsibilities of 
the future. With this transformation, 
which may be very rapid, he takes hold of 
whatever his task may be with new vigor 
and new strength. He realizes the value of 
his daily lessons at school, he displays 
habits of neatness and orderliness at home, 
and takes the lead among his school-boy 
companions. 


It seems to be characteristic of the mili- 
tary school to help a boy find himself. 
There is a tremendous stimulus in the 


training, in the thrusting of responsibility 
upon youthful shoulders, and in the tap- 
ping of latent resources deep within his 
soul which bring about a radical change. 


The military school inspires a boy to do 
his very best. The student-life develops 
habits of initiative and cooperation. Every 
boy takes particular pride in his own 
squad, his own company, his own barrack. 
His uniform signifies personal responsi- 
bility for the reputation of his school. He 
realizes that he’is not just one of a crowd, 
but a lad upon whose shoulders rest 
certain definite obligations, and every fiber 
of his youthful being responds to this 
trust. 


The daily activities in the open, the sys- 
tematic physical exercise and the regular 
life—in fact the whole military school 
regime—arouse the boy’s latent interests. 
He carries this new enthusiasm into the 
classroom with the result that he makes a 
better record in his studies. Awakened 
by the daily life and training at a military 
school, the boy finds his stride which 
carries him safely into manhood and his 
true place in the world. 




















For School Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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“You Must Have Spent 


Years on Shorthand” 
“No: I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


H® employer laughed aloud. “Six 
weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker. No 
one could learn shorthand in six weeks. 
You have been with us about a month and 
you are by far the most competent secre- 
tary I ever had. Surely you don’t expect 
me to believe that you gained your present 
speed and accuracy in only six weeks! Why 
—a great many of our stenographers have 
studied shorthand ten months or a year or 
more and still they make a great many 
errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. Old- 
fashioned shorthand requires months of hard 
study and practice, and even when it is 
mastered it is difficult to read. But Speed- 
writing is very easy. I—” 
“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
in simple A, B, C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it so 
quickly. Any one can learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few easy rules. There 
are no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ 
you use is a letter you already know—one 
that your hand needs no special training 
to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever heard of. I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a dozen other places. 
You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting 
in his own home took court testimony at the 
rate of 106 words a minute after only 15 
hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some litera- 
ture on Speedwriting? I really believe I’ll 
take it up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his 
stenographers were Speedwriters! 


It’s 





~il The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the drudgery 
of the old-fashioned methods of learning and writing 
shorthand by this marvelous new system, which may 
be written with a pencil or on a typewriter; can be 
learned in a third the time needed to master any 
other system; is more accurate, and can be written 
with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an illus- 
trated book full of examples and stories of successful 
Speedwriters all over the world. No matter what 
your need for shorthand may be—you can fill that 
need better with Speedwriting. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. J67, New York City 


one oe oe oe ee a oe oe oe oe ee ee er ee eee 
Barer Enouisti Systems, Inc. 

Derr. J67, 200 Mapison Avenue, New York City 
I do want to know more about Speedwriting. You 
may send me the free booklet with 

my part. 
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ITH back to the wall he watched 
them. They were waiting for him to ggg 
collapse before they killed him. He had not ~ 
slept, he had not eaten—he could perely oat 
breathe. He tended_ these: man we : 
blacks in their 4 and now this fien 
attack was his rew Ps 
Suddenly from nowhere appeared this rosy § 
cheeked, clear-eyed eu to pprersa defend him. & 
Alone on this far-o cout See Sea island t ‘ 
‘ought the two hundred 
What strange trick of i could have driven 
this young A merican to cast his lot among 
savages? © was this mysterious girl? How 
"4 she there? What was the fate of these 
two strangely assorted companions? 
Let Jack London tell you the an- Az 
swer to this and a hundred other @& *> 
——: gripping, wild adventures 
and amazing romances in the 
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No other form of entertainment offers you so 
much thrilling delight and education, rolled 
into one, for so little money. 


WORLD FAMOUS WORKS OF 


JACK LONDON 
































BE the first in your community to 
own these—the World’s greatest 
stories of raging adventure, flaming con- 
flict and daring romance. Here are no ordi- 
nary adventure tales, but glorious volumes 
of merit so outstanding that they have been 
translated into many languages the world 
over. 
Sailor, gold miner, philosopher, tramp, 
oyster pirate and university student, 
never a man jived as Jack London! And 
into his books he poured the accumu- 
lated wealth of own turbulent ca- 
reer. So vivid, so realistic are these 


absorbing pages ye feel yourself ac- 
tually ee part in every situation, 
4600 Absorbing Pages 


One moment you are a Klondike 
miner rushing along over the frozen 
wastes in the mad search for gold. 
In the next you are a city weakling 
plunging into the jaws of hell to 
save the woman you love. 


In breathless succession you race 
from one thrilling episode to an- 
other—fromarctic Siberia totorrid 
Africa—from the South Sea Islands 
land's misty shores—for 

these are extraordinary tales, so 
stirringly told that you will 
never tire of ing them over 

and over 


pA help a relax and in- 
=x our efficiency. Indeed 

‘good ooks are the most 
economical form of enjoy- 
ment today. 





chan 
life as only Jack J 
London knew it— 


livelyadventuresin 


far-o 
from the ice crags of 





New Uniform Edition Now Ready—12 Priceless Volumes of Education 
and Wild Delight at a Bargain That May Never Be Repeated! 


To Jack London life was a tremendous 
opportunity to discover— to know—to ex- 

rience. Heenjoyed life to the utmost, and 

ie makes you enjoy it too. No man ever 

had redder blood coursing through his veins, 
no man ever had greater power to gri and 
thrill his readers with the dramatic s 
quality of nature and of man. 


Never a Dull Line 


Never a dull page, never a dull line! Only 
Jack London could write like that, for only 
Jack London lived like that. His soul is 
in his style. ‘‘He set the = on fire; the 
flames are still red in the sk 


Priced For Quick “Action 


For years the public has clamored for a 
hyo | ~L = edition of Jack London at 
rice, And here it is—a special 
onal Riivichter below thereaniar ublisher's 
price! Made possible only by eliminating 
editorial and plate costs altogether and by 
manufacturing the books in the dull season. 


These sets aregoing fast. SOACT TODAY! 
Ten Days Free Inspection ? 


You needn't send a cent. Sim mply mail 
the bargain coupon below and these 
glorious volumes will go to you im- 
mediately all |charges prepaid. If @ 
they fail 10 delight you, return 

them in ten days atour expense fe) 
and you owe us nothing. 

BUT DON’T WAIT! This .<y ,. McKINLAY, 
opportunity may never y ee & 


come your way again! 
A 1146. 16thSt. WY, 


Tear off and mail 
the coupon today! es aati 


9-28- 




















the frozen North to the oer a 
and charm of the GamousT outh 
Sea Isles! pur OU MUST ACT 
PROMPT 
Age: Over 21 EEE Cader St Recess 


sssitietes Ss & Mackenzie , 4 
Dept. 196 — 114 E. 16 St., New York a 


(5% off for i on oot, 
change above a 


rich Art Craft binding with It topa, 
month for the same number of mon’ et 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
SCHOOL SECTION 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS 
FOR GIRLS | 


Following classes are admitted: HOwA RT) 


1. Students preparing for college. (Accredited Certifi- 
cate.) Final year students will be admitted. SEMINARY 


2. Studentsdesiringtocompletehighschool. (Diploma.) Where New England Traditions 










































3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school . +19 : 
P and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given any Count m the Girl s Education 
student taking any of our two year courses. With the exception Fifty-Fourth Year } 


of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 


Oppertunitice of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 


Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. Prepares for the Leading Colleges for Women. Reg- 


ular Four-year Course; also Unexcelled One-vear 


















Students attend Boston historical churches—eny denomination. I 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. ntensive Preparatory Course. Junior College 
Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, Course. 
Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, large Gympasiur , Swimming Mod Well planned recreational program 
Pool. Finely equipped school—8 buildings. erate 
J ° Colle Household Management, Elocution, Dramatics, Art, Complete rates Lynn H. Harris, 
unor ge — Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. Near (Ph. D. Yale) 
e rooms with hot and coldwater. National patronage. Students Boston see , 
- ~ from for 1928-1929 are being accepted in the order of application. President, 
oston Box 30. 
Special cars leave Chicago September 25 i: 






Send for Catalogue Bridgewater, 

















rerio kd nome tue 1679 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. 





























i” ; F Ww 7 
Lasell Seminary ".te22.%e2" || Tenacre 14 °Preparatery to Dane Mall 


miles from Boston. All sports 


Two-Year courses for high school graduates. Strong Home Economics course and athletics supervised and adapted to the age of 
with both theory and practice. xcellent opportunities in all departments the pupil. Excellent instruction, care and influence. 
of Music, with Concert work. Chorus, Glee Club and Orchestra. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hail, Wellesley, Mass. 





naan. College ee gy Art and oo gy Rn ge courses. 
ymnasium, swimming pool, golf, pane, skating, skiing, tobogganing, 
horseback riding. Delightful’ ho home life and friendly atmosphere. A sep- Abbot Ac cademy 
arate school for younger girls. Catalogs on application. 1828— 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 140 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, MASS. Advanced Courses for Hae School graduates. 
College Preparation. ag A. 4% Address: | 
Bertha Bailey, Principa tts 
















— =. / 


Te ERSKINE  scnoon 


Academic and Technical Training for girls who are 

For caval of the leading schools. Five ay aT 
‘or catalog address Eu —_ McClintock, A. M., 
Beacon Street, Boston, 


CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL SCHOOL 


also Two Year Graduate Course. <—* College Preparatory, Ge General, r—» Post Graduate 
New Art Studio. French Hov Courses. Hope C. Macintosh, Principal. 

Household Arts. Music. Fine Riding ” Horses. 38 CONCORD AVENUE CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Attention to Habits of Study, Health and Happi 











NORTON MAS3 


A Country School 
Near Boston 
Thorough College Preparation, 3 



























ccredited Graduates eater all certifi- 







eeu tment dec CRESTALBAN #:2:5!s: 

Iso tion f Ww ley, » 

assar, etc. Elective teneral ¢ so Ses THE HEDGES Gg. 5 You buen 
ntry, Outdoor iiferand ail sports. Gaited A Separate School for Girls of Junior High School minutes from Pittsfield. ndaagnine air of the Bek 

horses for riding. 50 minutes trom Boston Age, Wholesome Life of Study and P'ay. Mod- shires. 200 acres, 3 buildings e training. character 

Catalog. Address: rn Progressive Methods. development, health. Open air classes. oor sports. 






Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., Ba 47, Berkshire, Mass. 


SEA PINES $0\ctPorsonaitty 


On seashore. Mild climate. All year outdoor sports. Col- 
rA New England BISHOP bd HOPKINS ° HALL lege preparatory = general courses. Character and ¢ educa- 


Box R, Pride's C a] 








Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 

















THEGA] "EW. School R School for girls on shore of Lake Champlain. College Pre- a me Be og Se 
pecans VLA School for Giris | Servcory, General Course. Music. Art. All sports. Invig- | _. Faith ickiord, Principal; W. T. Chase, Treasurer 
. » ® Parana cilinete, ‘Moderate tuition. Small classes. Riding. | Box 2, rewster, ‘Massachusetts 








xaminations. Music, Art and | fit. Rev. A..C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain. Cat 
Conn. 


Brenda R. Cameron, Principal, Burlington, Vt. WH I TTI ER Os ane ote Year 
ass. 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery College preparatory and a. courses. Home 


eparation for 
Boore tarial pa ‘Quidsor <I ping. 
60 St. errace 


ALICE E. REYNOLDS 





















HOWE-MAROT ‘osner raise’ 
School for Girls Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Modern atmosphere. Limited enrollment. Senior or Junior il 

COLLEGE PREPARATION cookery and household arts for home and vocation. | gehools. Outdoor life. Un Iled health d. } 

ior Coll Two year One and Short Courses. Send for booklet B. . ~vseer) eae i 

Marot Junior College College Course Miss hes Bradley, Principal. Address: Mr. and Mrs. William C. Russell, Principals i 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thompson, Conn. 30 Huntington Avenue Boston. Massachusetts. 








eee EGE PREPA 
THE WEY LISTER ae ee eae ae eet ST RE TE 
‘eacher-Tral 

based = foundation, of general be — Ag + WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 


For young women. A year of cultural work of college 2 years, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. | HOPE FISHER. BANCROFT SCHOOL 








de, followed by a year of intensive secretarial train- T. Lawrence on LL. 0., Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston. WORCESTE. MA TT. 
fas: or either year alone. Small groups; individual at- Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters. ~ — . i 
ag in some ane a Ry 9 miles — Lond aven, An Endowed 
ours from New York. ve-acre subur' estate; 
Outdoor sboris. Water sports near by. | WESTBROOK SEMINARY | ROGERS School for Giris | 


2 " Gtris’ Junior Colleg 'e and pre) tory. Member of Amer- 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M. A.; Miss Louise H. Scott fean Association “Suntor Colleges. cont, 1831. Special Graduate Course. Gymnas Academic Courses. Two year 
Box E, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT me, Dompe connonsicn, cpecetareas or 3 Fort Hill Park. 26 miles tr om 

—h- Rate $1,000. er Gaec Rogers Fort Park, 26 miles from Boston. 

e. n> Agnes M. Safford. Principal. Box R, Portland, Me. Edith Chapin Craven, A.B. Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


— —_ 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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NEW Y ORK AND VICINITY=—GIRLS 








OLBY cz 
GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Junior College 

1200 feet Elevation Overlooking Lake Sunapee 

Modern Dormitory, Gymnasium 
and Athletic Field 

Winter and Summer Sports 

Horseback Riding 


Junior College Courses for High School Graduates 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Secretarial, Journalism 
Enroll now for 1928. Board, Room, Tuition $800 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 

H. Leslie Sawyer, Box 17, New London, New Hampshire 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 
 @ E N A Boarding Schaol for Girls 
Suburban lo New York City 
D E N College Preparatory 
Junior Collegiate and Finishing Courses 

Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses 


Beautiful Granite Residence. Attractive School- 
house. Unexcelled Gymnasium. Athletics. 
12 Acres. Small classes. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
MR. AND MRS. WM. F. CARLSON, Principals, 
Box 20, Stamford, Conn. 














Homelike atmosphere. Sep- 
arate Senior and Junior —— SOUN 





College Preparato' Secretarial, 
atte. ms Crafts, Music” ifeperal Beach. A 
jesse CALLA‘ GRAY, Box t as 
Stamford, Conn. (Near N.Y. C 





A SCHOOL FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL—= 


Outstanding among the private High Schools for 
irls in this country is the Scudder School. Col- 
ege preparatory. Courses based on the syllabus 
of The New York State Department of Education. 
— examinations given at the school. 

pecial courses. Finishing ay advantages. 
Smal classes. Day and boardi: apavens Miss 
R. B. Scudder, 66 with Ave., No 


we eudder "ae 


DWIGHT Fog ciets 


Miss Frances Charles Hu 
Principals, eaters, Mes. < NEW JERSEY 7 


MISS BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: Vice Principal. Orange, New Jersey 


OAK KNOLL sncitciy'cnna 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Elemen- 
gacz 5 artment. esident and day pupils. Conducted 
by of the Holy Child Jesus. POblieges at Rose- 
mont Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris. Catalog on request. 
Summit, * New ) Sma 





























The Mason School for Girls and 
Junior College 





A school of fine traditions ana ti) taeals wtth na- 
tional patronage. Beautifully located overlook- 
ing the Hudson. An education meeting the 
eager, questioning girl of today with wise, sym- 
Pathetic guidance. College preparatory. Junior 
college. Vocational. Fine arts, music, dramatic 
art. Athletics. Lower school for younger girls. 


0g. 
miss Cc. &. 0 
Box 960 . ts . Sy 





Offers girls courses of high standard, general and 
college preparatory. Fifth year intensive review for 
high school graduates. Five residences, school- 
house, gymnasium. Directed sports. Dramatics. 
Near Sound, an hour ay | New York. Catalog. 
Margaret R. Brend linger, A.B., Vida Hunt Fran- 
cis, A.B., Principals, Box 95, Norwalk, Conn. 
































cuss MARYMOUNT == 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, oon ite vone 
40 Minutes from New Y 


Chartered the Regents of the University of the State of a es with er fer 

nee r A Ray hot ty Hy 4 i Ae jege ery Course. Separat Pa mo Mg vv 
nee Courses, Music, ° ’ . 

iding ter alt Benatar on, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports and 

Branches: — Paris-Neuilly; New York, 1028 Fifth Avenue. For Catalogue D-! apply to Reverend Mother. 


The 
“Seudv<er— 


























@ssining 
$chool for Girls 


One Hour from New York. Junior College Depart- 






matic, Gecretarial Home atakg and Noel ert Pyeng ty he ae De, 
ice Courses. Catalog. CLARA C. FULLER, Prin, Sane eee per ae wae ; 


Box 9-K, Guin ng-on-Hudson, New York finishing school in New York City 


= , o ich Scho, Pees Rt enw i A Fin- 
~ . & ishing Courses. (2) ia elfare an ommunity 
i Re => THE (CARMEL yt . (3) ~ og — for i —— 
FO and College graduates. Art, gn an ndicraft. 
SCHOOL R GIRLS Dramatics. Athletics. Address Miss R. B. Scud- 

der, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 






































MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS 


Sa RRISON FOREST 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A Modern Country Setoas in the Green Spring Valley near Baltimore. 











E li Sports. Special Emphasis on Horseback Riding. 
Girls, w take 
a 7.7 1.1 a song lags Suske cod Art. VemnpargirislimineSeperohelone ena 


Mild een Northern Standards. Nation-wide Clientele 
Miss Mary Moncrieffe Livingston, Principal Box R, Garrison, Maryland 

















SCOVILLE SCH29L 


Satan Quint Fepen’ Go fot ame. _festent> end A 
ddrese 
ROSA GB. CHISMAN, Principal, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Highland / Manor 


Country Boarding School and Junior Col aa 
grades. Summer Campand School. Se. Maples. ae iat 


Engene H. Lebmon, Dect, Tarylorn-n Huds, N. Y., Ber 18 
URSULINE ACADEMY 


FORGIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects, 
usic. Lower school for younger 
Horseback-riding. All Athletics. Social Culture. For 


ill cal ite 
URSULINE SI RS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 

















Of Interest to Parents 
Gu a“ 


ide to 
This booklet will be sent free on request to 
Department of Education. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
426 Lexington Avenue New York City 



























































RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE; HOOD COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. R is Liberal Arts, Sec- | Accredited college for women. A.B. BS. in Home Eco- 
retarial Wark, Household | le —_ Nursing. | BOmics, B.M. in Music. Teachers’ ning. 125 acres. 
B. A. and B. 8. egrets, Address Secret Resse y X= i aoe nt FS EH ty SS sae 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y. et ~~ 7) peels 
THE NOBLE SCHOOL | ROBERTS-BEACH 
White Plains, New York Preparatory School for Girls, 
For young girls. Progressive educationa! methods, Here your daughter achieves devel ent of individual- 
Intelligent. motherly care. Wholesome food. Super: ity as well 3 ome pease at Satan p Asarem 
rized Gut-door play 23 miles from New York City, BEACH, PH. D., Box 350, aronsvine, Wi 
PUTNAM HALL ARYLAND COLLEGE 
College preparatory eonoet oor oF girs. . +. ial one year in- FOR WOMEN. 60 minutes 
tensive cou General and art. Supér- Literary, Dom. Sci., Secre’ 
vised rts Including riding —~ @i—K, Catalog. Physical Education’ Music ng 
R. BART » A. B., oetneipal to DEGREES. Private baths. ete. 
POUGHKEEPSIE K Catalog of Box R= LUTHERVILLE, mb. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS al 
hev Ti 2 Ec Beautsful Amentdale—seat of 
year— acre campus. — mie courses. ome 
peta Ae Ridin. "Seiiming wastes \ WATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 
Arlington Hall & Suburbs of Washington. D.C: 
A ith Hiah Schoo, Mast s JE Ament, A. M., Ph. D., LL D. 

‘ 1 President 
Pay ake eat 7 woof Waskingion, b 0 aes Sealy JUNIOR college. also, college 
room connecting ris 

* Sitin, “Box S18-A, Washingan, 0. 6. School of exceptional beauty 
a ements. 
AIRMONT eer 
oi ore ‘eo sddition of 
By Col: — — ae. ae oer 161 acres ae paths ; 
f ti 1 Capt ital. Add Principal, 4 ~ 
I71LA Massarhusetes "ap Washington, DLC. satis, femae cesnomnies, ee 
Sonboe oe pore: peg Or aa 
a 
eae Boer | UT'he Gardens are Address REGISTRAR 
pore few tor Ga Charming Box 195 Forest Glen, Md. 
1409-) tess. Ringer cepts Orage aw ~ N. W. a 

















MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS 


The Red Book Magazine 













Chambersburg, Penna. 
South in the Cumberland Valley 
A Little North of Dixie 
NJOYABLE Home Life. Modern Dramatics, Art, Home Economics and 


Methods and High Ideals. Big Secretarial. 
Sister plan. Accredited Junior 
















Conservatory of 


ae buildings and _ dormers, usic. 

ooms have connecting baths. Schoo » 

Plant entirely rebuilt since 1921. m= nag He “= 
Campus twenty-five acres. Athletic leg, cwinming, caneting, track oth- 


field twenty acres. School farm ad- 
joins campus, supplies table. 

Regular Courses: College Prepara- 
tory. Diploma admits to all certificate 
Colleges without examinations. College 
Board examinations held at the School. 
General Academic. Accredited Junior 
College. Thirty-three college and uni- 
versity trained teachers. 

Special Courses: Music (Piano, 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Harp and Violin) ; 


letics. Swimming pool, unusual in its 
purity of water, light and ventilation. 
School occupies Hotel Flanders, 
Ocean City, N during the month 
of May. U — 9 plan, highly endorsed 
by present and former patrons. School 
work not interrupted. 
National parronege. 
Catalog and View 


Moderate rates. 
ook upon request. 
Address Box R. 





FOR GIRLS 













FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M. 
Headmaster 





















Birmingham 
—for Girls— 


2. id 

Preparatory and Post graduate Courses in Home ‘The Mountain School’ 
Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expres- “College Board Exam ina- 
Preparation for College. tions” held at school. Ac- 
credited. ‘‘Certifies’’ without 
examination. Elective courses 
for girls not going to college. 


2% hours from New York 
or Philadelphia 


Pizboothorse 


sion, Art, Music. 
New | or 





















Pool 
Horseback Riding 


Write for information 
about courses and terms, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, 


Music, Art, Household Eco- 
nomics. Outdoor life and sports. Rooms with con- 
necting baths. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Est. 1853. On main line P. R. R. Also through 
Auto Highways. Visit. Catalog. Address 

Pres. A. R. Grier, A.M., 


Box 155, Birmingham, Pennsylvania. 























Principals, Box 247, 
ee SCHOOL 
—_— Tils5 GAYWARD'S orem 

. e a - weqqesaters. Post- £- Graduate, Sees Secretarial, Musie, 
| Be omestie Ju par’ 


nts. Horseback ft iding. Swimming. 


5. uANeT 'S SAYWARD, PRINCIPAL, BOX R, “OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, guheterehio. 
Experienced teachers. Est. 1742. Rate $800. Address 
Edwin J. Heath, M.A.. President. Box R. Bethiehem. Pa. 





your child’s future training. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S Department 
of Education will help you solve the problem of 









Founded A College of 
1853 the Cultural and 
Practical. 


Beechwood Hall 


long and honorable history; a 
BS cohol 0 Faved soundness in theory 
0r...%, positions of responsibility. 
wi unique policy. Every course based on student’sin- 
$0 avi General College course, Junior College course, Music, 
Art, Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration, Physical Education, 
ing certificates on special diplomas. Swimming pool, athletic field, gymnasium, 
library, large new pipe organ. New $100,000 dormitory. Rates moderate. 


Continuing the work of 
Gj BEECHWOOD 

Courses extended, faculty 
enlarged, equipment increas- 
| ae practice. Combined faculty built 
dividual aptitude or talent. Fits for social power and in- 
Kindergarten-Primary, Expression —Speech Arts, Public School 
Catalog. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., President, Box R, Beaver College, 


Ne ed. A Christian college of 

MY years of selection, Many graduates 

oF, ivi efficiency. Diploma and degree courses in all de- 

Music, Home Economics, Secretaryship. Journalism. States grant teach- 
Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. 








enitetes ———— 
ae. 


A School of 
American Ideals 
in a Country 
of American 
Traditions 





CoLLece preparatory with certifi- 
cate privileges. Junior College, vo- 
cational and cultural courses. 
Unusual advantages in music, art 
and drama. Beautiful Colonial 
school home on the shores of Lake 
Otsego in the foot-hills of the Cats- 
kills. Riding, crew, golf, hockey, 
tennis. Superior horsemanship. 
Catalog. Mrs. Russell Houghton, 


Box R, Cooperstown, N, Y. 





i 
; { KNOX 


Cooperstown, N.Y. 


AB. .wecmerbaiiil 


_Mar ty Lyon Schol 


arthmore, Ty For girls. Suburban to Pailadsiphie. 
con qpoparesee. General courses. Music and art. 
Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. H.M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532. 


CEDAR CREST 


A a 4 for oun women who appreciate life on : suburban 

pus, with moder dormitories Dearee 

courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, Household fria. Music. 
E i Teacher P 


Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Box R, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


IRVING COLLEGE 


ACCREDITED College for women. A.B., B.S., Mus.B. Music, 
Home Economics. Dramatic a Secretaryship. Terms 
moderate. 73rd year. Box Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL issn. 


Cam; 4 Bidgs. New Gym a and foe. Bodews, 




















Fe aa 7 uate. Eeperete 
Sou or Renoot, Ritractive cpraraly Mais ‘Riding. All Sports. Catalog 
|. Stengel, O.D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. (135 miles from Phila.) 


St. Mary's Hall PS tll 


CxruRc# boarding seh ‘or girls. 92nd year. Moderate 
cost. College preparatory. Junior College and general 
courses. Lower school. Organized sports. Catalog. 

ETHEL M.SPURR, A.M., Prin., Box 8, Burlington, N. J. 


S}. FAITHS, SCHOL 


College Preparation. General Courses. ' Lower School. 
Athletics. Excellent advantages at Moderate Cost. 
REV. CHARLEs H. L. Forp, Box 18, SanaToaa, NEw YORE 


Enroll Now 


in the school you wish to enter this 
fall. It is disappointing to be re- 
jected by the school you have se- 
lected, merely because its application 
list is closed. Avoid this by enroll- 
ing now. 

If you are having difficulty in select- 
ing a school, our Department of 
Education will be glad to give you 
its assistance. Write at once, giving 
full details. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 






































LS — 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZ 


T 





NE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS 








School for Girls 
in the 


Picturesque 
Alleghanies 


UCCESSFUL preparation 

for the leading colleges. 
College Board Examina- 
tions at the school. Gen- 
eral and post-graduate courses, Music, art, 
domestic science and secretary ship. Faculty 
from foremost colleges and universities. In 
old residential MHollidaysburg. | Modern 
buildings in large grounds. Founded 1867. 
Excellent health record due to invigorating 
mountain air, mountain spring water, excel- 
lent food, regular hours and outdoor sports. 
Completely see gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Riding. School camp for week- 
ends. Well-balanced program of social 
activities. 

Miss Maud van Woy, A.B., Principal 

Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 

















CASKIN SCHOOL ciris 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


THOROUGH College preparatory, cultural and vocational 
courses. One year intensive preparation for college 
Carefully chosen faculty. Beautiful stone and stucco build- 
ings. Unusual advantages in piano under Thuel Burnham. 
Domestic science, All athletics. 15 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Riding. Golf instruction. Catalog. 


HELENE M. CASKIN, Principal, Box 104, Devon, Pa. 














Ward-Belmont offers two years of college 


four years of preparatory work, with con- 


servatory advantages in Music, Express- 


ion, Art, Physical Training, Home Economics and “S. 
Secretarial Studies. Modern equipmentandall sports. Ap- & iw 


N the exceptional cultural environment \ 
of Ward-Belmont 65 experienced instruc- 

tors, all college graduates, mold the minds and 
charaGers of selected students from 38 states. 










and 


y 4 
of Ward-Belmont” 


plications for 1928-1929 are being received now. References required. 


WARD-BELMONT [Psat Heisbs] Nashville, Tenn. 








f 





Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 

A Junior College for Girls 
A NATIONALLY patronized school. |i 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, i 
completely equipped, strong fac- 
ty. Four-year High School and two-year 
Junior College, both fully accredited. Art, 
ue Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 
al Training, Physical Education. Year-round 
p- = s sports. Horseback riding. Catalog. 

RICHARD G. COX, President 
Box W Gulfport, Miss. 


























SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS 








For girls. Accredited college frend sg 
Music, domestic science. Cultural Advantag 

lacent Salem College. Located in foothills et ‘owe 
Ridge, midway between Asheville and Pinehurst. 
Supervised sports, swimming. Liberal endowment— 
moderate rates. Est. 1772. Catalog explains distinc- 
tive group living, producing atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and self reliance. ‘ Rondthaler, D.D., 
Pres., Box It, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 














In the Land of the Sky 


FASSIFERN a 7" 


te Cultural courses. Individual 
ee ae oa batth Polmate. Physical training. Riding, 


a hoomy: Ls jae, Ly pt reystone. Cai Catalog. 


ASHLEY HALL 
An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 
courses, including ©o! preparation. Normal — 
garten-Primary course with state license. pesera eaie- 
ment. Swimming Pool. Mild climate. Address wid 
Vv. McBee, MAS Priacipal, Box R, Charleston, 


JUDSON COLLEGE v..: 


For sane. Emphasizes Cultural and Academic  waining. 
Ercalent t Cottons. 5 Accredited by Southern Associa of Colleges. 

ey Prculy traini a Sie tuition: For eaves > 
aaa mation R PRES. £.V YSLLDY. Bos Boz R. MARION, ALABAMA, 


B! RENAWU consavatonr 
Select al a 35 states; yh ry Ridge Mts. 


North of 
State Authorized A. B. Degree. Music, dram- 











ming, boating, horseback rid 
CATALOGUE, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


Bethel Woman’s College 


Junior Coll 2 cosh, High Sch years. Conserva- 
tory with superior ui ~~ Refined Christian 
oon one social opportunities. ome economics, busi- 

er training courses. Gymnasium, omgolf. riding. 
iW. Gaines, M.A. LLD, President, "Box A, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college paratory and two years Junior 
College work I. es wamnen. Art, Expres- 








sion, Secre Home ee courses. Athletics. 
Delightful home life. Emphasis on scholarship and culture. 
Dept. R, HAMILTO COLLEGE, Lontngton. Ky. 











Logan College 


Joniorn College for Women, 2 years High School. 
Special courses: art, expression, library, commercial, 
home economics and music. All equipment modern. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Est. 1855. Catalog. 
Dr. E. R. Naylor, President. Box g, Russellville, Ky. 











MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


79th Yr. Blue Grass School for Girls. High School and 

Courses. Music, Ex jon, Secretarial, Art, 
Horseback ck Riding 

Excursion Mammoth Cave. . Catalogue. 

Box D, President, Millersburg, Ky. 





1854 — Kentucky College for Women— 1928 

The Woman's Department of Contre College 
Inthe Heart of the Bluegr 

Standard four year Col 


e course. Fully aetna Not co-educa- 
tional, but co-ordinate. ode: pus, rai 


ming. Eins. omnes, seers, ise ponies. health, erate tks DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and speci 
Hi graduates. Accredited. 
School. Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression. Branch of * a th, rs. Catalog. 








Columbia Institute _ 


are town, 45 miles fre Nash- 


45 a yt 
ville. Highest “scholastic Standards with cultural 
atmosphere of the Old South. Episcopal. Modernly 
equipped buildings on a beautiful campus. High 
School and Junior College, with opportunities for 
a courses. Accredited. Music, art, expression, 
home economics, and secretarial training. Mild, 
healthful climate makes outdoor sport possible most 
e year. H ck riding, golf, swimming. 
Moderate rates. For catalog address 
MRS. ERNEST CRUIKSHANK, Pres., Bax &, Columbia, Tena. 


Zonneeses COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ndard four-y for women offering cultural 








tion Oietrens PRESIDENT E. 


Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG one 


One of the leading schools in the South. In the Valley 





of Virginia. Modern buildings; large campus. Euro- 
pean and American Instructors. Elective, Prepara- 
Accredited. 


tory and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic 
Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Secretarial, 
Journalism and Li- 
brary Courses. Super- 








Chatham fall 


1 courses for | For girls. 7th 8th grades. lege prepara 
Separate Junior eral courses. E pal. Music, art, expression. Beaut: 
heal location. 175 Riding, swim 
golt School dairy. ‘atalog. 





John C. Simpson, A.M., Prin x itle, Va, 


Warrenton Country School 


The school is planned to teach girls how to study, to bri 
them nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order an: 
economy. College Preparatory and Cultural Courses. 
Separate cottage for young girls. French the language of 
the house. Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 15, Warrenton, Va. 


Matha Lange mn 


Physical Education. Secretarial 
C. 0. CURTIS, Pres.. aon Auinenon. vA 

















WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address Director, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 





































Chatham, Va. 





midst the mountains of old 

Ores inghenandoah Valley. 
ra ‘and Bd Mus. © i 
ture! 

and Vocational. Sor 


FINE ARTS 

ANGUAGES 

RETARIAL 
RATING oca 

. craduates. A few High 

LINING students 


admitted. 
FRCIAL ART Golf. Horseback ridi 
oy DESIGN Swim . New brick bui 
he ON DESI tage. Ca (mretion core 
DRAMATICS 


Seg Sh cee 














Ge gn = 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS WESTERN STATES—GIRLS 














AN accredited academy for 
girls, 37 miles from Chicago. 
Distinctly Christian atmos- 
phere. Girls grouped in small 
classes under direction of 
college trained teachers. Four 
years of High School, prepar- 
ing for College. Domestic 
Science, Expression, Piano, 
Voice, Bible. 4 acres of beau- 
tiful campus. Outdoor sports. 
Physical director. Low rate. 

For catalogue address 

JENNINGS SEMIN 
Box R 





A fully accredited stand- 

ard college for _ girls. 

a tyS Courses leading to Bach- 

elor and Master Degrees. 

) e -. emp Cultural and_ professional 

0 education. Sociology, 

Home Economics, Science, 

otre ame Secretarial Training, 
Journalism, Teacher 

Training, Dramatic Art, Commercial Art, Fine Arts. 
Conservatory of Music unexcelled. New, fully equipped 
buildings on extensive campus overlooking winding 
‘a HEALTH river. Physical training. Outdoor sports. Horseback 
HOME LIFE riding. For catalog address: The Registrar, St. Mary’s 


se is 2 _ RICAN {DEALS ollege, Box R, Notre Dame, In 
eenrecron 8 6 "7 yy’ cris eee The Starrett Lt School 


t@) ary’s for Girls B: yo 


BUENA ViSTAy a" “VIRGINIA 
cademy = Academic, n— bow preparatory 


RY 
Aurora, IIlinois 























Advanced coureae! or high 


























yy), 
ZY ‘ school graduates, Fully accred- 
hen | otre Dame —* ited. Co- operesive with the 
AN IDEAL school for girls, 80 miles from Chicago, ~ 44 aera Music. 
combining the charm and quiet of the country rt. Home Economics. Dra- 
with city advantages. Commissioned high school engi Ast. fecofestel Coarece, AR i 
o. spacers, y> of “et! Schools of _ Broo! buildings with ample grounds. 
orth Central Association. acious campus 0: — 
natural beauty overlooking winding river. Regu- Ay Ange Regine : 7 Somber 18 Mr. and Mrs. Gerard T. 
“VIRGINIA PARK"—overlooking the city of lar curriculums. Vocational courses- in Music Smith, principals. For catalog and Book of Views address i 
Beiesel a 2 eed ee I Dramatic Art, Fine Arts, Home Economics, Com- Box 24 - 4515 Drexel Boulevard - Chicago \ 
i . — 
Musle, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Secretarial, mercial Subjects. Physical training. Outdoor A distinguished college 
Domestic Science, Character and Social Training. sports. Horseback riding. For catalog address Fe Hall preparatory school for 
Students from 40 states and foreign countries. The Registrar, St. Mary’s Academy rry one. - i wooded acres 
Fully Accredited; member of meek Southern and Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana o Lake Michi- 
American Associations. 58th Year. Modern new gan, suburban to Chicago. Advanced! com a High School 
buildings, every room has a AY attached. Health Sports. Gymnasium, pool. 60th year. Catalog. 
record eemcetied. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back AT I NA I ELOISE R, TREMAIN, ow Box 331, Lake Forest, il), 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium. 100-acre camp- 
us we peoutiful ‘Jake and water eposte. Weshing- Ki d SF FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL eer Gite and 
t .c. t nal. Early application Ws oun lomen 
advi sed. For CATALOG and book of views ‘address: n ergarten ementary 2-year Coie. 4 years Academy. Music, Are Expres- 
5 TE 75th year. Campus 25 ae 











vi 
| W.E E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. gen, Nome Said , 
~curricular 
LOLLEOCE Outdoor spor ngs. 
Am sccomseren caliege wih | OO McKee, A. M., B.., President, Box 653, Mt. Carll, I 
Fairfax, Fall 





ing young womentoteach lite | LLLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 





children. Courses leading to A standard college. A.B. B.S., B.M Combined 5- 

diploma and degree open to ile a “traini cee A i 
AT THE gateway of Shenandoah National Park graduates of accredited high Domestic Science, Secretar rs, sical Edu LA Papi gee 
in the Blue Ridge mountains. Four-year schools. Cultural and advanced Address ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
college preparation, elective courses and one- courses. New, completely Box D Jacksonville, Il. 





equipped college and dormi- ; 
soz, Capea. Gnas o £8 T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il 


fichigan. Student body o Episcopal. For GIRLS of all d 
ae — 7< For girls 12to21. Household management; Music; Sec- 


year Junior college. Music, art, physical edu- 
cation, household and secretarial sciences, 
Charming buildings; 50-acre campus. Hockey, 
ee - riding. For catalog address 

















hn Noble Maxwell, President 500. Write for catalog to . 
Box n Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres, retarial; ope St. bry er 8 for Juniors, ages 6 to 12. 
Box 398, Evanston, Hil. Rate. All ay se 61st 
year, Gaacaee & Mrs. F. R. Carrington. State age. | 








FAR WEST—GIRLS : 


CUMNOCK 


FOUNDED 1894 
Junior College and Academy for girls. Day and 
resident. Departments of Speech, Music, Art. 
Five acres of campus. Tennis, Fencing, Arch- 
ery, Swimming, Riding, and other outdoor sports. 
DORA LEE NEWMAN, Director 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles, California 


E'STLAKE &Ginus 


Accredited College Preparation 
Junior College. Lower School. ' 


H I L L C R E S T yo Son Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 


Miss Davison’s School. Charming home life. Thorough- | Opens this fall in beautiful new buildings on 12 acre site 








Gta ton 


Pe NATIONALLY patronized Col- 
lege Preparatory School and Junior 
College for girls, widely known 
for its high academic standards. 
Limited enrolment. Personal in- 
struction. Exceptionally fine Music 
School. Students prepared to teach 
or for concert work. Expression, 
Home Economics and Secretary- 
ship. Athletics. Winter sports. 
Address Grafton Hall, Box 37, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Under auspices Episcopal Church 







































eae College, Preparatory, Finishing ness in grade work. Music emphasized. Interpretive at Holmby Hills, Los Angeles. 
Country Club Privil egee—Historic Tours dancing and healthful outdoor recreations. 19th year, | Write for catalog of College Prep Course or Juntor College 
Accredited work. One-year or gy o ny Fa S. Only normal, healthy children accepted. Miss Sarah M. Jessica SMITH VANCE, M.A., 
graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Davison, Prin., Box 4R, Beaver Dam, Wis. FREDERICA DE LAGUNA, M.A. P7incipals 
733 North Faring Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Secretarial, Lot “Swimming, Tennis, Basketball, ‘dine, 
Gym. Social’ Training, Dramatics, lege Fixed Rate 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 COLLEGE ‘1. "PETERSBURG, VA. 





Oak Hall tse ‘neovneantoy. | THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


ege preparatory. general, Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school 





’ : rses. 

ST. MARY S COLLEGE (Episcopal) pe og BO I ge etree for girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate 
limited. Boectal J unior hy ~ for Girls 7 to 10. Booklet. School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely 

DALLAS, TEXAS Mr. and Mrs. R.A.Moore, Principals, S62 Holly Ave., St.Paul, Mian. | Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 

President, Board of Trustees. Box 18, La Jolla, California, 








oe rie oa mee oo SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 2%, 


Institute of Musical Art (with Harold von Mickwitz). EPIscoPAL schoo! for girls. New modern, fire-proof build- 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 


























William and Mary <3Ps¥7t. VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois | The El] Paso School for Girls 


Attractive New Dormitory opened 1923. ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college preparatory 
Apply for catalogue and general courses. — ey music and art. Large | College Preparation, Special advantages in usic, 
pp . campus for outdoor sports. t. Rev McElwain, |. French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor — 9 Riding. 
Jeannette W. Ziegler, Principal (Dept. C.) Rector. Norah E. Matheson, Principal. Box R. S. BLAKE, A. B., Principa 
5029-R West Third Street Les fr ony California | 
Vy TT GLENDALE THE HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
9, | 
irginiaInfermonf College SR yemom cots, rrpmy, 2, tet | MIS, Woollett’s School for Girls 
home school for girls. Tutorial system. 
/ For young po oe pee. » net ~~ Sc eet Music, Home } eM, Art, Secretarial. Rates | Accredited. Preparatory for West. Also 
ond Canter Qolteas, — _ jt, 7 $1000-$1200. Suburban to Cincinnati. The GLEN- geaee SGpoot Caretult wutpervined ha Wes: Tite: ie itg, | Count arround | 
Baths. H, G, Noffsinger, Pres,, Box 145, Bristol, Va, DALE COLLEGE, Inc,, Box 108, Glendaje, Ohio, | OM’. weitywood, California.” - { 
| 
\ 
} 
| 








College and professional training in Social Service, A Boarding School for Girls A distinguished preparatory school, fully accredited. Out- 
Child Welfare, Nursing and Health, Playground Work in plano, harp. viola, voice, orchestra t 2 ing a "ex. | door classes. Delightful climate. Riding—Sports. Distine- } 
and Physical Training. Dormitory expenses moderate. | pression. Swimming and horseback ri tive curriculum. References required. Catalogue. Box 198, | 


Write the Director, 223 Shafer St,,, Richmond, Va. Address THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION El Paso, Texas. Lucinda del Templin, Ph.D., Principal 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





| 
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WESTERN STATES—GIRLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
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TRAVEL 












+ rernal 


Est. 1873. 7 aalene brick buildings. 
30teachers. Rooms with connecting 
baths. Conservatory of Music. Art, Sec- 
retarial. Home Economics, Teacher 
training. Gymnasium, Pool, a 
riding, Tennis, etc. On route St. 
oe City. Night's ride from 
“Geta jog—address 
“JAMES P. CRAFT, Pres., 
Box R, MEXICO, MO. 














THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


Slightly wgaee 3 I school werh—lacke power to con- 
centrate—te ental—shy —egotistical—or in other 
words, is not in the the r right element int the no wand school, 
Special Camps tn Sum: 
Soanmer Soccken 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


Four Separate Schools 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
BOYS FOLKS 
Camp with Tut 
Box , Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principa 


ey: 


enrol t. 8 
e-News MBER. at peer, cS “7 
iB HEDLEY, a. s 
it Miles from Philadelphia) 











Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young wom and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory TS and 5 minutes 

from St. Louis. 101st year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1028, St. Charies, Mo. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


A small home school for mentally retarded. 
Individual care and training. 
BROOKWOOD SCHOOL, Shadelend Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and Instruction of physically ecteative 
and backward children. Expert care and training. Spe- 
cial attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, peraly sis, 
speech disorders and birth injury victims. back- 
ward Deaf children. CLAUDIA MINOR REDD, LANSDOWNE, 


ROSEHILL ‘= nervous or retarded chil- 


ind hild — alist aD) Ex Experie — 
d training under c! 8 a! 
staf. Beautif near Philadel ~ a 

















ul, secluded country estate 
15 acres of sunny slopes. Own Tapetabien, 08 eggs, etc. 

erate rates. 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


The Spruces =i, = 
328 Ae rag ® ppuiate ¢ e Or 


Winter and == r Pegste, ine 
ait le ude ‘hovtreatment and training a y 54 
~~" Teck oak hild, and those superior in’ telligence 
ose adjusted. Not ‘8 achool for defective children. 
Doctor V. V. Anderson, Medica! Director, Staatsburg, New York 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives 








home school for children of all ages. Separate houses for 
boys and” gir, Ee attention in C oemes physical culture 
and ® month and o 


THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


MR. AND MRS. A. A. BOLDT, 116 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. VY. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By De Preterigk Martin, las ae pasar Ls 4 Gretuete Be Beet, 
ical College. ‘0 ion 0! mm 

Vv olee, ete. ete. Methods internationally tng teed by hae Medie 
cal Profession. tthaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy Demo life. Health- 
ful location ut-door and water spo. acre 

Alice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel G. Cullingford, Ass’t 
Principal. x a HALIFAX, MASS. 


PERKINS 2Giooh 











F iidren 

A | assed eaulpment on si = n sixty-acre = cteation 

home life. poner 1 direction. 
Franklin s, M. D. Box 62. Lancaster, Mass. 





ELM HILL 


A Home School for Retarded Children. Founded 1848; 
untry Location in Central Mass. Catalog. 


fa... A. Brown, A. B. (Yale), M. D. $Cobens bis) 
G. Percy Brown, A. B.(¥ale),M.D. (Harvard). Barre, Mass. 


HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH f77 ictesat amen. €: 





BANCROFT 


SCHOOL Fon RETARDED CHILDREN 












The Chamberlain School 


Boarding and day school for retarded children. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Articulation. Best physical care. 
MRS. MARION CHAMBERLAIN KELLEY 
P. O. Box 107 Media, Pennsylvania 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarcand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines). 
Home and school for childnen 6-14. Cradesubjecta, pram, 
Music. Out-door recreation emphasized. 1 super- 

outhful, » Bappy, aeeonere, sues ew 
Miss E.E. 











[LOATING 


ONEVERSITY 


AROUND THE WORLD 


LEAVES NEW YORK OCTOBER 6,1928 


EIGHT MONTHS —26 COUNTRIES 
(Extensive Shore Trips) 


MEN and Women Students and older people en- 
rolled for College, Graduate and Seeded Courses. 
Credits for Courses may be arranged. $2,500 to 
$4,150 includes all ex 

Modern Steamer, latest accommodations, Oil burner 
with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 
room. Option returning from Europe later Steamer. 















INTERNATIONAI UNIVERSITY CRUISE, 
11 Broadway, New York City, Tel Howling € 








CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





EAST GREENW ICHACADEMY 


ON NARRAGANSETT BAY 


Thorough College Preparation 
Business and Music Courses 
Accredited Certificate Privileges 
Capable Faculty 
Separate Junior School 
All Sports Gymnasium 
Moderate Rates Send for Catalog 


A. T. Schulmaier Best Greenwich, a... 











Miss E.E. Merrow, Principal,BoxR,Sa N.C. 


TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE Fores 


Coeducational Junior College wi pecial 6 , 
ment. Highest Acredivnd waretanding” Spec al courses ee 
music, art, b = Rew eo. 5 


"8 bul re atalog 
t James L. Robb, Box R, Athens, T 


Lake Forest College “tincis* 


CS EDUCATIONAL north of Chicago. Standard col- 
lege—Bachelor of Arts degree. Students and faculty 
live on the Campus. For information address 


HERBERT McCOMB MOORE, Pres., Lake Fores? College, Lake Forest. lilinols 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 30 
All athletics. Music and Expression. A true home 
school with Christian atmosphere. Co-educational. Est, 
1855. Endowment_ makes possible, es rate. Catalog 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box RF, ver Dam, Wis. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





acre campus. 
Presiden 








College 
colleges. 




















SOSERENCE ACADEMY 

94th Year 

College Preparatory, M , Commercial 

Courses. Separate y= ‘Rohoot Gymnasium. Strong 

athletic teams. 75 “Wg from Albany. Endowed. Rates 
500-$600. Ca 


lo 
Robert L. Thompson, D. D., Prin., Box R, Poultney, Vt. 


BUCKSPORT ‘Gocitenionst 


Coeducational 
College Dreparatery. 


jemic Wecore saflpapant, "Ccovepient bea Reattnfal 
jedividuat instruction. _— 





tion. i. with lodt 
Ralph R. Peck, M. A., Pd. D., Headmaster 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


An Accredited New England School Peerering | for college 

and life. 200 Students. College Prepara General, 
Ogepmenstal, & een, ee oe wee yt-~-~ 

Sone W. Hatch, M. S.,"D. D., Box R, Montpelier. Vt. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 




















BURT’S SCHOOL Glos Voor. Young mon end young wenn find here a homelike 

FOR TINY TOTS 2-22) | froodee Tease Spa onl codoeeeet 

Sussd ng ME LNG ad truss Siactetonizerie| | baie er amen eben Sree 

120 Constant A: Peekskill, W heme? Peakanil 118 ARTHUR W. * BE CE. Litt. D., Box J. 

oO Coeducational, Established 

Chevy Chase Country $ School (A [e34. College Preparatory and 

Children “4 to 14. Experienced. sympathetic SEMINARY course. Endowed. Junior 
home of directors. eal health co conditions. <= a udents . Adirond sport 

classes. High standards. M.-.-~ camp in Maine. 4 a Satgees Charles. e Hemtion” AM. D. D., 

Mr. and Mrs. S Chevy Chase, Md. Box R, novia, N. Y. 
ILDREN’S 
MON TESSOR T CeiepREN Oakwood School Fors city. “overtook ns 


ay lan. Co-educational. THREE TO TWELVE 
Exceptional clientele. References required. 


ed Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


Hudson Valley. Under Friends’ conan Co-edu 
tional. General academic courses. A school othigh ideals 
= = of Christian character and culture. 131st 





RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 


School for small children, open all year, co-educational, in- 
Aividual attention, experiences teachers, trained nurse. 
Rate $60 per month. Booklet. Miss Eleanor C. Gorman, Director 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 





Very reasonable rates. Address WILLIAM J. 
REAGAN. A A.M. Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
STARKEY SEMINARY 

jucational. Endowed. Seventh grade and preparation 
for feuding colleges and business. Advance work in art and 
music. Athletics. New Oy - On e. Modefate 
rate. ARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph. D- 


President. Box 108, Lakemont, New York. 
WESLEY COLLEGIATE INS 





aft ™ School A strong preparatory school for boys and giris. 
Epi 1 year. Children 3 to 12. One hour Th preparation for College or for business. 
rae baie ah iite Wik Sea. siigse | urge devernene nia 
Cam mf M 
Point, Stamford, Cona. “The School That ‘Develops See, , athletic feld. 
Initiative. CLARENCE A. SHORT, President; Dover, Del. 








LOCUST FARM SCHOOL 





DICKINSON SEMINARY 




















fect, onametvatyal, Recommended by PhactaneB ple of" Prsi | | Boys and Girls 4 Small Progress! tional. Pre for college or life work. Music, 
grades Coedueation ares or life w: 
= se spat ose of ~ sare, Se in the — Methods—200 Ah. = Ga mallee trom 3 N.Y. ves Art and Expression. Bust dy t4-4- ons Home 
of the principals. RK rates. For catalogue wrtte Economics courses, New gymnasium, 60 ft. i. 
MR. AND MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG CLARINDA RICHARDS, POUGHQUAG, NEW YORK Strong athletic teams. Endowed. Moderate 14, Catalog. 
Adéress. Joha W. Long, D.D.. Pres. . Box R, Williamsport, Peans. 
THE TROWBRIDGE TRAININGSCHOOL | MERRICOURT jylustthePlecefer | CrORGE SCHOOL Stage Co-educational 
A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children Young Children” ¢e Pre tory 
THE E BEST IN TH T A year-round home and schoo! for a few select children 2 | 997 acres woods and fie g the Neshaminy. 
Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. State Licensed | £010. Large lawns, Private coasting hill. Gardens. | Manual training id Stine pr aenelold arts, all at 
E. lAVDI T! TROWBRIDGE, M. D. Superviced ev. sae ca Elementary grades. fotlen Fwy Sotaieen a 
2829 Forest Avenue Kansas City, Mo. Rev. and M Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M. A., Berlin, Conn. | ¢. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 
Stewart Home Training School | MILLARD HOME SCHOOL CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a beautiful country estate in the famous Blue 





For girls and boys, age 2 te 14. 100 miles north of Chi- 
gaeo. 100 miles weet of Milwaukee. Lake. Kentucky 
ie Sarees. pear. Home infuences. am ey -— 


Co-educational. B. A. and B.S. degrees. 8 
Strong 





Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Co’ 
Plan. For illustrated ca address Dr. JOHN after school c Limited n we 8 sional and cultural courses. New Stadium. 
STEWART, Director. Box P, Frankfort, KENTUCKY. grade. itates $387.00. Catalog. S. MILLARD, tnowite, We. life. Day and boarding students. Catalog. a, Pa. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


ce 
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|MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS 





COLLEGE CRUISE, 


AROUND THE WORLD 


S. S. Rynpam, the “Pioneer University Afloat,”’ sails September 
19, 1928, with 375 young men who will continue their studies 
while ea 70 cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to New 
York May 4 9. 

College, graduate, epee and business courses given by a 
faculty of 45 under the presidency of John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., 

L.D. Credit arrangements with leading colleges 

Steamer equipped with classrooms, gymnasium, library, and 
two swimming pools. 

Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Germany and England. 

Enrolments accepted now 
For illustrated booklets—write 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
Box R, 285 Madison Avenue New York City 




























NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS 








TILTON mS OFFIEL] ize 


College Preparatory AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 


for Boys Rich in Traditions 
sag, mop may Beare Modern in Methods 
faculty. Advanced courses for Moderate in Cost 
high school graduates. Excel- Well coached athletics for every boy. Interesting 
student activities. New athletic field. College 


lent modern Sa eehieti yo Preparatory and General Courses. Special Junior 
nasium., 25 acre athletic held. School for Younger Boys. (Ask for booklet on 


All outdoor sports. Junior School.) 










te school for y boys. For catalog address; 
Repadenced heuer. ae t e ; . Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Moderate rate. 13 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 














Write for catalog. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Headmaster, 
Box R, Tilton, N. H. 
Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
N boy insures a thorough College Preparation. 
Cw Ham ampton A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE SC OL FOR BOYS 


Special College Preparatory and One Year Busi- 3A z y Imi L I { La I Pe T 
Careful personal supervision. 


ness Courses. 












Fully coached athletics. Unexcelled location. Prepares Boys for College 
110 miles from Boston. 120 boys from 14 Upper per and Lower School. Limited enrollment, 
states. Separate Junior School. Modern equip- ATMOND Ricmanpe } MeOumexs, A.B. Fale) Head Master 


N Junior 
School 
| UnderLakePlacidClub Education Foundation 


PREPARES for Northwood Senior School and 
other leading preparatory schools. A 
home school for boys 8 to 15. Masters 
trained in the education of young 
boys. Emphasis on outdoor life 
and recreation. Unexcelled 
winter sports facilities and 
instruction. A sane pro- 























MANLIUS 


FOUNDED 1869 


A school of distinguished standing. 
Situated in the beautiful and health- 
fui Onondaga country. Scholar- 
ship, athletics and military training 
combine to build well-rounded man- 
hood. Fits for all colleges and uni- 
versities. Registration is limited. 


For prospectus address: 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President 
BOX 189, MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


























ment. Moderate tuition. 


For catalog address An accred- 

4 itedcollege 

prep ara- 

tory school limited to 60 boys. In the foothills 

W A ¥ wae Porkatives, Oo gon T°: 
‘or information w 

ORC E STER CADE MY JESS UP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 


sat Ed OSES BROWN 


-old school of distinctive chenectey, for boys. 











Staieus tollege Preparatory Upper and 
er School. Carefully papery Stody and Ath- 

letics. Gym. Re, 

L. RALST N THOM Le R.1, 
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» The Friendly School 


“masse || DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 





College and business preparatory. Upper and lower achools. Sommer 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG GIVES FULL DETAILS and winter sessions. Boys admitted up to 17 years of age 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, Headmaster GEORGE D. CHURCH, Registrar LAURENCE W. DE MOTTE, Headmaster 


Monson Academy For Boys | THE BERKELEY-IRVING <0! 


49th year. From Kindergarten to College. Small classes. 
College Preparatory. Endowed. Instruction fitted to Thorough instruction. Swimming Pool, Gymnasium. School 











individual needs. Smallclasses. Mcdern, , homelike. bus calls for boys. Catalog. (Reservations open now for 
Close supervision. Exercise for all. Rate $950. next school year, beginning Sept. 27.) Tel. Endicott 5639. 
Bertram A. Strohmeier, Headmaster, Box R, Monson, Mass. 311 W. 88rd St., New York City. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL | WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- Overlooking the Hudson River at a high elevation. Large 
Campus, all sports. Academic, preparatory and business 
chusetts Institute of "Tech mology and other scientific | courses. Excellent staff. Tuition $600 ye arly. 














eee Reed teacher a specialist, Franklin T, Kurt, JAMES NELSON McLURE. Headmaster 
557 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) Box R Peekskill-on-Hudson New York 
ys 816. 20 1H from B . Complete mod- 0) the reguirements Of the Hi@L 
ern equipment. All athletic sp \sporte Horeeman- For boys 6 to 15. English University Masters. 
ood and b Prepares for leading col lege Brel Preparatory schools. 
A. H. MITCHELL, "Box R, Billerica, Massachusetts V. Willoughby Barrett, Headmas R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
DUMMER ACADEMY 166th year M T. PLEASANT HALL 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through second 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics, ve teh school. Music. One hour from, New York City in beautiful 
“we County. Progress assured. Limited enrollment. Personal 


Super vined os st wey a ons + _unacpmanemenes Upper and Lower ached (gg 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, D., Principal, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. WM. F. CARNEY, Headmaster, Box R, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


VALE 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


GRADUATES of Irving make excellent records in 
the leading colleges and scientific schools of the 
country. Irving develops strong, manly characters— 
provides a broad, liberal education. Four years of 
high school and two years of preparatory work. 25 
miles from New York, in the ‘Irving country.”’ 91st 
year, 37 years under present headmaster. Extensive 
grounds, modern and complete equipment. Athletic 
field, gymnasium, swimming pool. For catalog ad- 





dress 
REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster 
Box 932 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











Primary macaae 
aymond College Prepara- 


iordon —— Fully Cer- 
ied. Limite 


I, chool ser ng 





“*Not Merely a Private School’”’ 
IGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y 








A Boarding School for boys, 
KOHUT emphasizing character build- 
ing, sound scholarship, 
physical development. 2ist year. On Post Road, 22 
miles from N City. Address H. J. Kuert, Prin., 


Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 

College Preparatory, —— and Business Courses. 

Health and Outdoor life stressed, For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Bex ft . Mohonk Lake. New York 








Bent Hebberd 80%, | Aff serinicire feteoes 





Clinton : Sor Boys 
Country Boarding School. 26 years successful prover yn for college or 
For A. 4 Piedivides and expert ons methods. Sudnenn All jas Sports. (Also 
$12 No extra tutoring Summer Sch Be minutes from 
JOUN B. HERBERD, A. M., Head Master, na EATON, MASS. N. Y¥. C. Catalogs Box R. 'M Monroe, N. Y. 


EEKSKILL “se 


Graduates certified to col pany ad 
inations. Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. 
New Gym and Pool. Senior Upper- ouse. Separate 









school for younger boys. For catalog address :— 
The Principsts, Box R-8, Peekskill-on-Hudson, NH. Y. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Rather Be Than 








New York MILITARY’ _JNSTITUTE 


44th 
PURPOSE: The fondo , BSS of a boy’s 
character and scholarship for the work of the world 


. a 
Military Academy 
in college, scientific school, business or national service. 


A ScHOOL OF DisTINCTION Thorough preparation for "college. 

Cornwa.t-on-Hupson, New York INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Schedule 
of studies specially arranged for each boy’s needs. 

SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and moral student life. Supervised athletics, 
wholesome food, — bay SY program of work and recreation ph ay produce 
er be a —— sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. R. 0. T. C. Enroll Now. Special 

Priter, faut, D.S.M. 4 Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
Re Brigadier-General Col. T. D. LANDUN, Drawer C-28, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 
Superintendent 


Cook Academy 


PREPARES boys for college or commercial life. Grad- 
uates make successful college students. In Finger 

















ENNINGTON 


Lakes country. Excellent health record. Sports for trains for true MANHOOD 
each boy. Football team won every game last year. 


Gleeclub. Band. Public speaking. 55th year. Moderate Character building is the first consideration at 


rate. For catalog address PREPARES for College Entrance Board Examina- Pennington. We aim at making your boy into 
THE PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, N. Y. 





tions. Graduates unusually successful in 26 col- 
leges. Six Forms, including two grammar grades. 
Boys from 30 states. 60 acres. Gymnasium and 


the kind of man you would like him to be— 
healthy, virile, reliable, cultured, manly. Sep- 






swimming pool. Athletics for every boy. 63rd year. arate instructor to every 10 boys; personal su- 
9 pies. from Princeton. z. 2 8 “Tuts * 
ROG A SWETLAND, cadm pervision. Preparation for business or college. 


Hightstown, N 


PEDDIE a eee 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS Z, len musical and social organize. 


























tions. Separate Lower School 


ROOSEVELT forianctoys |/ KINGSLEY SCHOOL||| gr- = se<eni 


A Military School Tenth Year situated between New York 








- COLLEGE preparatory for boys. Day and board- eu and Philadelphia. 8 miles 
Primary, Grammar and ing school. Individual attention in small classes. | from Princeton. Moderate 
Junior High School Grades 32 miles from N. ¥. C. | Government mee Cte: rates, no extras. 
Thirty miles from New York City in the (age nade Ppl x a Rescgymcte acy ners oe Send for fully descriptive 
eames oie” 1000 foot oh we the country. All athletics, every boy participat- catalog 
ing—competent coaches. Junior School with 
Wholesome Surroundings _ All Outdoor Sports — RE bay = Ly As eres The Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster 





BLAIR 


A PREPARATORY school for 300 


Wrtte for Iliustrated Catalog 
Dr. J. CARRINGTON, Headmaster 
Monsey, Rockland County, New York 
Telephone Spring Valley 463 


St Johns School 


Prepares boys for College and Business. 


Military training. Supervised study and boysin the Highlandsof Northern 
athletics. Separate School for boys under 


orsey. i 48. 
13. Fully Accredited. Catalog on request. atte teat tat, in sehen aah aie New Je rsey Founded in 1848 
William Addison Ranney Senior ‘Dept. gd older boys have faculties of Separate Lower School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. ability gh preparation for. college.” Bey gchool on Illustrated Catalog upon request 


t i d make _ good, yy ‘tell ou 
STONY BROOK SCHOOL wi site jun," PAOD ., 101 Stockton ae CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
Princeton, . . 
A Christian coll ratory school for boys. Fully ace- |) ——————* Box A Blairstown, N. J. 
credited. Small elanses, college trained faculty. $100,000 BELLEFONTE ACADEMY ' 
administration building. New ‘eo ee, fine | 123rd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams, 
equipment. All sports. Catalog the Principal, | }1 teachers for 100 se select boy 8. Champion athletic tea teams. 


Box R, S Brook, N. Y. is, \4-mile track. Golt a? vailable i 
x R, Stony pootas amie pont e Princeton Preparatory School 


SCHOO R. Hugh es, A.M. Princeton, 35 Headmaster J. B. Fine, Headmaster 
KYLE H L Bo R, Bellefonte, P : Preparation for all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from ane ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid 

New York. 39th year. “Your school looks so homelike” class organization. Excellent equipment. Spe- 

—visitors’ expression. Sumimer camp in the Catskills, cial attention to athletics and moral 
DR. rue : 


PAUL KYLE welfare. 55th year. For catalogue ad- 
: oe ‘ How to learn, yy ow to live. a the SECRETARY, Bo é 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York im iahaaniad in he your dress _ the x 6,4 


rade to PRINCETON, N, J 
- and Pit eer aap 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL and Summer Session. 104 RoR 10% weeks. $140. Box 18, La? 4 }: 
db - ” r 
school~amell‘elassarindividual atvention, “Phyalel SRPLEWOGD home school 
training and athletics under expert seperviccn. E Healthful Boys 6 to 15 years. New school property of 90 
e 


lake location 45 miles from New York. 60th y 
sidren The ‘Headmaster, Box 62, Mohegan Take, RY. farmland, woods, stone buildings rate rates. 
Excellent table. Individual thoro h training 


NONAH MILITARY ACADEMY | 2:¢.Shorttices, a.0-ttarverd, tail, WestChester, Pez 


12 miles from LS = pay College entrance. 

business and special courses. Horsemanship un- 

der instructor of Equitation, 8 jal school for 
= Ridge footh: 
Bomberser 


Juniors. For Catalog and View Book write to the School illa, near 
Boys 20- 
preperation, 13d 





























cen 




































































































The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Modified military train- 

and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD iirrSCHOOL 


orderliness, Gusiees and self-reliance. 
 pieeen with th 


Registrar, Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey. 








AN ACCREDITED cfu rangi 100 
boys. 30 miles from New Yor a. ~ Liar — 
Wiltiem P. Kelly, 


DEVI aTARY Eee 


rice roe R'E So acre Bodie’ attney euteinn, open 12 mos. 
Ly i 
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A new school... for boys 











school for boys 


single beds. The 
States. 


recreation. 
in School band. 


Highway, in a 








Turee and one-half miles from Valley Forge, America’s 
great shrine of Revolutionary interest, a new military 


campus, not far from Philadelphia, an engagement was 
fought by Light Horse Harry Lee. 
place of General Anthony Wayne. 

The main building cost approximately three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 


equipped of any schoo! in the eastern part of the United 
Recreation building, bowling alleys, 
room. Large auditorium. 
Polo, golf. 


College Entrance Board Requirements are the scho- 
lastic standard. The aim is to bring out the best in each 
individual—to teach boys how to study and to give them 
thorough preparation for college or business. 
scientific, commercial courses. 
for West Point and Annapolis. 

The school has a s500-foot elevation on the Lincoln 
“main line” suburb of Philadelphia. 
Undenominational—Christian influence. Write for cata- 
log. The Superintendent, Devon, Pa. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


has been established. On its ample 


Nearby is the birth- 


It has 171 rooms with baths— 
kitchen and bakery are the most fully 


billiard 
45 acres for outdoor drill and 
Cavalry unit. Several vacancies 


Classical, 
Special preparatory course 














Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; 
small classes; ideal location; new plant, seven 
buildings including Junior, Middler and Senior 
Depts. Large compe. ome * payne Se fields and 
courts. Catalog. AR OWN, 
Headmaster, Box R, eto, Pa. 


FRANKLIN MARSHALL 


A Widely Recognized, IDE. Priced, Preparatory Se 
Wholesome School Life and pal Sports. Unusual Byerey = and Tecetion 
1200 Boys Prepar 


College in Hag 
E. M,. HARTMAN, Pd. 0. P 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A Coll Prepara aery, Poe School for Boys. In 
a nih country. M ies North, of Philadelphia, 
Com ulpment. n- and Junior Schools. 
ae HYDE, . A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 125 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful 

healthful, historic location near mountains. All athletics 
and s qeare. ew gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior 

dormitory $475 % $575. 102nd year. Catalog. 

Dr.C. H. Huber, Head master, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 

















SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Thorough pre my ny for any college. Separate 
Lower School for boys aged 8 to 13. Write for cata 
log to Registrar, Box 918, Swarthmore, Penna, 





Trinity | PHOUBE forioxe foro 


prep wen so or Boys 
aa a ripdiiual at Bicention in as te Whitemarsh Valley 
near Philadelphi looklet on request. 
ow Filler tute, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN éitenet 
OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants te Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 


Separate Junior School with Home ¢ Care. Address 
8. Kriebel, Principal 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 





Kis KI Work hard, play hard and forge 
ahead! All outdoor sports, 200 acre 

campus. Preceptorial system enables boys to ’ 

rapidly. Write for the “‘Kiski Plan,” in detai 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 924 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Malvern Preparatory School 


Resident and Day School situated in beautiful Chester 
valley. Large estate. New buildings. Athletic field, gym- 
nasium, lake. Classical and scientific courses of four years 
each. Catalog. REV. W. 6. RAFTER, 0. $. A., Headmaster, Malvern, Pa. 











NAZARETH HALL 


Seen d 1743. famous old military academy. 

tion for cules? and business. Sumter Schoo _ 

Ho mag = in class and athletics. Gymnasium. Pool. Weck in camp. 
Rev. A. D. . Thaeler, D. D., Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


mosphere. Twenty acre campus in mountainous region near Scranton. 
Coached athletic teams Ld all boys. Junior Sehool offering 6th to 
8th grade work. Addre: 

Curtis E. Cos. Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 
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(ptt 


New, modern, fireproof plant. 


116th Year 
IN THE “OLD VIRGINIA” TOWN 
OF LEWISBURG. Healthful, mountainous location. 
(2300 ft.) Near Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. Accredited 


uper 
— cadet in some athletic s: , aerone school teams. 


cluding business. GRA ADMI 
ED yoy One ret, of Post graduate work. Alsolower poe. Ages 


Number 


mited to 300. 


ITTED TO CQL. EGES WITH 


References required. 


application advised. For information address: 
COL. H. B. MOORE, Pres. 


x R, Le 


wisburg, 


Ww. Va. 








DISTINGUISHED for ex- 
cellence of training. 
Prepares for college or 
business, West Point 
andAnnapolis Separate 
buildings and teachers 
for younger boys. Indi- 
vidual attention—tuto- 
rial system. Five gym- 
nasium swimming 
poet and athletic park 
‘ireproof equipment 
Illustrated catalog. Col 
Thos.H. Russell, B.8., 
LL.D., President. Box 
R, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


[ R RANDOLPH-MACON | 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


STRICTLY college preparatory for boys. Studies 
limited to number compatible with thorough 
work. Small classes of 15 pupils. 

Entire new plant with modern equipment. 
Fire-proof. Valued at $350,000. In the Shenan- 
doah valley—80 miles from Washington at north- 
ern end of Shenandoah National Park area. 

Sports. Swimming pool. Gymnasium. Mod- 
ified military training. Unusual health record. 
37th session. Moderate rate. Summer camp. 
Branch of the Randolph-Macon Syste > Cata- = 
log. CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M 
Box 425 Front Royal, Png 


UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE trained faculty epares ambitious boys for 
universities and government academies. 62nd year. 300 
acres in oa Snenanceek Vv alley. Modern equipment. 
ome Bee ioys from 26 states. 
R. 0. T.C j> Col.T. J. Roller or Major C. S. 
Roller, ! Principals, Box R, Fort Defiance, Va. 





+ + + + 
a: 












































Member Asscctatton, 2 BRary Be Schools and Colleges of 


mM ILITARY 


Military a Pep rate. In the Piedmont a 
Catalog. Col. . Kemper, Supt., Box R, Danville, Va. 


MILITARY many MARGRAVE scanenv ACADEMY 


HIGH scholastic standards at low cost. Prepares for college 
and business. hristian influence. Non-sectarian. Junior 
Dept. for boys 10-14. Excellent athletic equipment. Catalog. 

A. H. CAMDEN, A. B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


ASSANUTTEN 


. eae y. Accredited. Average 
pm 12 tary 44 executive and physical 
values. Modern equipment—gymnasium—swimming pool— 
athletics. Shenandoah Valley, near Washington. Catalog 
Box 45, Woodstock, Va DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, Head master 

















Prepares for college or business. New fireproof 
buildings. Under U. 8. Gov. 3st year = 
eredited All Athletics, “Character first.” 
Not for profit. Reasonable rate. Catalog>— 


Col. W. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va, 


















studies. Ci 

tance all certificate colleges without exams, 
All sports with jogiviges! coachin ay 2 boy can 
be ona Team. R. Ue. Govt. 49th year. 


Catalog:- Col M. H. Hudgins, “ R, >see Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY “Vincints 


Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenan- 
doah. Prepares for college or business. Large dormitories, 
Low rates—liberal endowment. Modern ey and 
swimming pool. All } sports. Catalog. Col. Wm. R. Phelps, 
Principal. Box R, Bedf 


STUY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOY 
In the foothills of the a, Ridge, 50 miles from Washington. 
outdoor life for leading 


bers, 6 te 15. Preparation for 
pan Ve 1) pe ry hools. For 
. KING, Headmaster. WA RENTON. va. 


Virginia Episcopal School ***f""« 


oe ares boys at Cost for college and university. | a 
pment. Healthy location in os mountains of Vir- 

ginia. Cost .-I~ made pepetee through generosity 

of founders. ue ppoly to 

REV. WILLIAM < G. PENDLETON, D. D., RECTOR 


INDIAN. RIVER 


Florida. Boys 11 to 16, who 
re ay Goat mt owtdcor le, Riding. wim imming. Boating. 
nor’ Wages 5. ‘Con 


perien 
R R (Pri ton) Direct tor. Address WILLIAM A. 
(Prin ceton). Headmaster, 10 Paradise Road.. Newport. F R.L 


Florida Military Academy 


on St. John’s River. Accredited preparatory school. 

business course. Selected faculty. Athletics. Home oo 
mosphere. Outside rooms, private baths. Heslth record perfect. Com- 
plete separate junior division, ages 6 to 15, with special faculty and matrone 
Catalog. Address Superintendent, Box R, Green Cove Springs, Fils. 
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Long experience in develop- 
ing boys gives this nation- 
ally recognized Academy a 
prestige your boy should be 
privileged to share. Modern Ts 
ment; 70 acre campus; lake; t 
course. Ideal for training in snoral 
and physical health and scholar- 


ship. R. O. T. C. under Army 
officers. Junior school separate. 
oe = 7 
~~“ Address Col. W. 0. Batts, Superintendent 
Box E pring Hill, Tenn. 


Branhamé&Hughes 


Military cA y 
Builders of Men for 35 Years 


GwMrAy Nun 

















A MILITARY school developing character, confi- 
dence, and usefulness. Faculty college trained. 
67-acre campus. Fireproof buildings planned and 
equipped by U. S. Army Engineers. On main-line 
railway. Golf course, swimming pool. Individual 
and mass athletic events. Nation-wide patronage. 
Graduates have entered 38 colleges and_univer- 
sities on certificate, im recent years. English- 


Business course for boys not entering college. 
Limited enrolment. Wholesome f 
tables. Catalog. Box 


. fresh vege- 
. Columbia, Tenn. 












CUNIOR. 2 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Open all year 
Making men of small boys 


A scuoot whose equipment, studies and sports are adapted 
to the young boy’s needs. Modified military system. A 
specially trained faculty in constant but unobtrusive su- 
pervision. 

Beautifully and healthfully located in 200 acres of 
mountain and forest land. 83 miles east of Nashville, 
Eight substantial buildings, modern heating, plumbing 
and lighting. House mothers who take a per. erest 
in the health and happiness of each cadet. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere prevails. Moderate rates. (Camp Whoop- 
pee, for summer months, under same management.) For 
catalog and information address Maj. Roy DeBerry, Head- 
master, Box R. Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


SATISFIED patrons in 44 states. Graduates win dis- 
tinction. Our training makes a boy a thinking man. 
Thorough preparation for college. Christian princi- 
les. Classrooms and dormitories modern. Mild 
Pcehtul climate in highlands of East Tennessee. Al il 
— Swimming pool. Band. Orchestra. R. O. Fy 
sth year. Moderate charges. Catalog. Col. C. R. 

S453. Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 














Sewanee Willilary “Academy 


60 years successfully p ring, .= lege. 
Remarkable school spirit. du —— school Loot. hte 
Healthful and scenic location on Cumber- 
land Plateau. Golf. All Wenietion, ‘Modern “equipment. 
Box R,. Sewanee, Tenn 





McCALLIE SCHOOL 


College preparatory for boys over 12. Christian influence. 
Small classes. individual instruction. Military ssnees. 
—— be pee modern equipment. oe ae. Su 

mer School with camp features. a =. 
Box s R anooelt re TENN. 


Gollees up breparatery fi ow boys. Accredited. 
One of the most beautiful and complete 
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PUTTING BACKBONE. 
INTO EDUCATION 










daily chores—those small but important tas 
had to be done for the comfort and we 
family. Such experiences pla 
in developing the youth of 
Today, the military schog 
need in education. Emphz 
of scholastic work, the 


ilitary ,school va 






sent on request. You and your boy Will find it interest- 


ing. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY CO 
AND SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STA 
FIVE PARK STREET, ROOM 3 
BOSTON 
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schools in the South. The Baylor School, 
Box R, Cherokee Trail, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(E) The 3 Baylor “School ig d 


CASTLE 
HEIGHTS 


MILITARY ACADEMY & 
The South’s most splendidly equipped School for Boys 


Nationally accredited by Colleges and Universities for entrance 
without examinations. Also Business Course. 

T. C. under U. S. Gov't gives graduate a Reserve Lieutenant's 
commission if desired. West Point uniforms. 
Trains in mental alertness, orderly habits, obedience, erect carriage, 
physique. Outdoor life all year! 
All athletics. Every boy can be on a Team 
Only Physical Culture system in a boys’ school endorsed by Bernarr 


Macfadden 
a "Beautiful Fire-proof Buildings on high ground. Large athletic 


individual Tutoring attention by friendly teachers who understand 
boys. Honor Ideals and Character Building. Jel: tontful homelife 
A night's ride from_Chicago. Suburban to ) Nashville 

rite for catalog to 


Col. W. F. H. Godson, Jr., Supt., Box R, LEBANON, TENN. 
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tifully illustrated * 
Culver literature. It * 
describes the unusual 
and well-balanced 
scholastic, a th 1 € tic, 
military and social 
programs. It tells of 
the exceptional advan- 








A military academy of the highest standards. 400 cadets 

from 31 states. Located 50 miles north of Atlanta, in the encase’ chbawed it 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mts., 1400 feet above sea level. Gaver cals ts ine: 
CCREDITED preparation for all Universities or Government . paring for any college 
Academies. Business course. Strong faculty of experienced edu- MILITARY  itey plan to attend. 
cators; smal] classes; individual supervision; parental discipline. Honor ACADEMY Address The Dean's 
Ideals. “Character First.” On Lake Office, Culver, 

R. O. T. C. under direction of U. S. Government. Maxinkuckee Indiana. 
Also the most modern and complete Junior School in the South : \ } 
for boys 10 to 14 years of age, with separate barracks, dining-room 
and class-rooms. ; 

ee ee lake, b - Eee pesky large athletic fields; A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 

Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


ey golf; largest gymnas‘um ‘and finest swimming- -pool 


in the South. Outdoor Life—all the year. Flat rate of $964.00 covers eve: Eb ye a peeqeresen for college. Busi- 
ry courses. 2. academic standard. 
possible expense, including board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books. and a | 4 taught how stud = a 


weekly spending diywenes. Delightful home life. For catalogue address Christian a By Modern equipment. 
Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. gh — BL -- ag gue vee 
{Member of the Aenceipe AREY? Colleges and Schools Nearby lakes afford water sports. 40 acres for 





+ + 

















outdoor recreation. Separate Junior School. 
Summer session. Rev. Charies Herbert 

D., Rector. For illustrated cat- 
alog address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 


M IAM I Germantown 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE earring 


A school where cadets are placed on their honor 
and are prepared thoroughly for college or business. 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from Dayton. The military training is_inspira- 
tional outdoor exercise. Modern buildings, 2 football 
fields, 2 baseball di ay parade 
grounds. Excellent musical advantages. Sch 
band and orchestra. Write for catalogue. 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 398. 

Member Ass'n Miltary Colleges and Schools of U.S. 



































‘Character makes the Man 


Dedicated to the Bestin Education. New fireproof buildings. 
9 a er Methods. Brees Somty _ steady — s Indi- 
vidual attention to make grade desire onor eals. eye 
Fully Accredited—preparing for any College; or Business. CMilita 

R. O. T.C. under U.S. Gov't. Also Junior School for boys in ] Institu fe 
ds grades, where boys are understood and sympathetically Seen year. 
taught. J/ miles from Louisville. A night's ride from Chicago. nger boys. Athletics. Address vy al Fi Ly 
All Athletics, including Swimming; and Riding on famous apt. t, Box 27, Coltege Hill, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
Kentucky horses. Moderate rate. 

The beet training for your Boy’s success—enroll him! 

Write for CATALOG. Address:— 
C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, LYNDON, KENTUCKY 




















EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
answers the problem of t oan the 





























GuLF COAST Georgia Military Academy | §f boy. Instructors have h experience 
é Que of the South's 2 » MostSplendidly aly Equipped PrepSchools. with y= ¢ boys. “The oy who 
; ne m regular t 
MmiTaRY ACADEMY | IRR arate eerd| Pokeg Maroney 
Skilled instructors. personal supervision, ~+qg ¥ & Park. Ga. ~ a AY Wooe- the way of gaining a sound body, an 
ited at West Point and Annapolis. eos alert and self-reliant mind, and the 
partments, Junior i Senior, 14 and ij WESTERN STATES—BOYS soul of a Man. Catalog. 
gestern, en on-sectarian, Sone ar round, , FOR Address Box 16-J, 
Academy, W-6, Gulfport, Miss. 7. O N A R G A BOY. Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
= — —-is a military school that trains for Character! MILITARY 
FUPELO MILITARY NSTETUTE Accredited. Prepares for College or Busi- M or an Park E 
iWin college preparatory and business courses. In- ness. Individual attention. ‘“Homelike.” ACADEMY 
ay v » Sontlon’ ‘n the hills of northern Mississippi. Athletics. 4 modern buildings. 85 miles Eacu boy at Morgan Park is given individual 


Modern uipment. Ideal home environment. Sun - 
department. Swimming pool, gymnasium. All athlieti 
Bing | emoaerate. yyw 

A. M., Ph. D., Box R, Tupelo. Miss. 


BLUE RIDGES: a hl) 


derstand boy nature. Up to date Methods. 







from Chicago. Endowed—hence moderate 
expense. For CATALOG address:— 
J. R. Bittinger, Supt. Box R Onarga, 


“e= and personality development 
qquanting teachers. He lives with 
in modern build- 
ings a+ ~acre campus in suburban Bev- 
Hi He receives Lee ep prepa- 
vanlen for college and technical schools. 
His physique is developed by supervises 
athietien. Separate Lower Sc 














resultful methods. we ber Dept. wt A.4--+ in ur- All M 
Seque’Land of the Sh; .R. Sports. Manual Training. Happy Schoo! Life. 
Sek tan eee cannot | I Hoa ran Oyo in hil cot” CATALOG Jain Fist tesa Seat, Morgan 





Noble Hill, Prin., Box D-1, Woodstock, Ill. 


The Collegiate Institute NORTHWESTERN neiaz.szs 


in two of which will be ready 
this fall. Summer Camp ir Michi- 








Boys Sehool uw erabtiches 1854, 4 years; preparatory and 2 Naval Academy gan. Catalog. 
eR of oe, Gollees. section. L.. Wa__ 70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed Lafeoe Froperesery , 
etncation atlow cost. $500 includes uniforms. terest discriminating pe ares methods will COL. H. D. ABELLS 
F. McAllister, A M., Box R, Mt. Pleasant.W.C. | (Tp ph ‘deon, P Lake G Wis. | Box 1828, Morgan Park Chicago, Il. 


















= saint Albans 


An old established Church School. 38th year 
Within motoring distance from Chicago 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION 

Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 14 


LEE SCHOOL #22Es= LLINOI 


Outdoor Iiie. 1600 Acre estate. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Wrtte for catalog tllustrating unusual site and equip- MILITARY SCHOOL 
ment. J. A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N.C. A college preparatory school with military regime 
for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 
























t to ke soldi but Also Junior Col- 
DARLINGTON SCHOOL F OR BOYS lege Department. Very Small classes whder i Athletics Moderate rates 
Not cond ted for prot. Resident teach f 0 aguressive leaders. Toys imbibe the ‘spirit, of  in- For catalog and information address 
Nos ¢ nduetec pro’ — er her for every 10 itiative. Special courses, for young boys. Ai Athletics. or Se S. Send 
Influence. ti , t ALOG. State Last The Rev. , Charles treet Ph.D. mast: 
Col, Clyde R. Verry, Pres., Box 13, Aledo, Illinois ~~ " : , Minote sd 















—* tigings. 
CATALOG Fire . ROME, GEORGIA 











iO. wee te 


—_  =xtnownse 
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For Boys from 8 te 20 years of age. Member 
Assn. Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 
Affectionately known as * M.A. Builds 
a clean mind in a sound body, and de- 
velops initiative and individualism. “Big 
Brother Plan” of government gives 
close personal touch between cadets and 
instructors, encouraging friendships. Privilege sys- 
tem insures contented student y and enthusias- 
tic school spirit. R.O.T.C. unit with Army Off- 
cers. Directed Athletics, reaching every cadet. Col- 
lege Preparatory. Business and Music. Separate 
Lower School for younger boys. Faculty and 
equipment exceptional. Capacity taxed annually. 
Early enrollment necessary. Catalog. Address: 
Col. E.Y.Burton, President, Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 




















School 


EprscopaL. Courses meet all 
college requirements. Business 
course. Teachers take personal 
interest in boys’ problems. Old- 
ee military school in 8. 
classes in morning. Ath- 
Every boy on a team his 
age and size—S coaches. Golf, 
swimming pool, gym. 240 acres. 
Summer session. Not conducted 
68th year. Catalog. 


letics. 


for profit. 


c. Ms Newhall, Headmaster 
Box R Faribault, Minn. 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY | 


An endowed military school for boys. 80% of 
graduates go to college. Individual instruction, 
Supervised dormitories. 18 acres of well-kept lawn 
and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual faciti- 
ties for athletics, including swimming, tennis, track 
and field sports. Rate $700. 52nd year. For 

me Ty catalog address 
B. PRICE, Ph. D.. Principal 
, 3 397-C, Owatonna, nn, 











Sbattuck 








instruction in first eight onda Fleco 
tudy. Small c . _Individ 


eperta, hikes oP8 aotnre . lasses 


nusual . Military drill. 
patronage. 500 Age estate, ideal 


FP. E. Jenkins, Headmaster. Box C, Faribault, ae 


PEMBROKE SCHOOL sovs 


Prepares for all colleges. Delightful outdoor activities the year 
around. Every sport. Vigorous school life. Masterly faculty. Non- 
military, non-sectarian. Lower school. Excellent home life. 


Address: The Registrar, 7447 State Line Road, Kansas City. Mo, 
ICHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL (.isiek-,) 


Onekama,; Mich. For boys in the grades. Ac- 
credited. Individual attention. Sympathetic 
care. Owns its own estate. All outdoor sports. 
Easily reached. $55 a month. For catalog, 
address:—Chicago office: 1204 Stevens Bidg. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the commtry for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care ane instruction by coltess trained teachers. 
100 miles N. W. em Chicago. Rates $600 to $650. 
For catalogue ad 

H. K. Poa Box 116, Dakota, Ilinols 


LAKE FORES 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of C —- A Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of 3. Richards . Lake Forest, Wi. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


CS. UNIVERSITY PARK, DENVER 




























In the invigorating air of the Rocke | Mountains. 
sports all the y es; college pree 


paratory. New boys ac = up to ase 14. For catalogue write 
George H. Holoran, M. A., Principal, 1964 So. Columbine Street 
The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 


TxorovGu Eastern Preparato 
School training combined wi 
supervised Western Ranch out- 
door life. Small classes with in- 
dividual help. Each bo 
signed his own saddle horse. 
Riding, polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and_ athletics 
constitute cpen-air activities. 
Excellent equipment. Christian 
influence. Catalog. Juxian 8. 
Bryan, Eastern Director, Velley 
Ranch, Erstern Office, 70 East 
45th St., New York, N. Y 























50th year. Ages: 12 to 20. 


jure a 


application necessary. CATAL 


Boys taught “How-to-Study” 


‘‘Western’’ emphasizes teaching boys “how to study.” 
Extra help periods, small classes, daily study supervision. 
result is a boy learns more in a term—and learns it thoroughly. 
Graduates enter College without examination, and enter life 
with superior habits and character. ‘ 
Fireproof buildings; modern Gym- 
nasium and pool—all located in the hills near Alton. R. O. T. C. 
The Military Department and all athletics, including Riding, 
ins proper physical foundation and teach boys leadership. 
“For the HONOR of the Corps”—jbuilds Character. 
OG—address: T 





WESTERN "razr 













‘Business Course” included. 


Early 
The President, Box R, 


MILITARY 














souri River. 


ALTON, ILL. 


~ WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lexington, Mo. 43 miles from Kansas City 
NATIONALLY 
known as 
one of the best military academies 
in the United States. Located in 
the beautiful and historic town of 
Lexington, overlooking the Mis- 
Sound scholarship, 
strong physical and social develop- 
ment are objectives through close 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, President. Box 298, Lexington, Mo. 











co-operation of students and fac- 
ulty. Four years of high school 
and two years of regular college 
work, Fully accredited. s50-acre 
campus. All athletics. Large 
gymnasium. Indoor swimming 
pool. New stadium—gift of 
alumni. Band, glee club. Gov- 
ernment supervision. Catalog. 














THRE generations of Kemper men have distinguished 
themselves in business, professional and political life. 
Cualities of le adership are the ripe fruits of the 








Kemper system. Iligh School and Junior College 
courses plus military training which produces moral 








| K E M P E R MILITARY SCHOOL 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent, 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


courage and virility. One of the largest and finest 

gymnasiums in 8 Unsurpassed facilities for 
sports. Modern fireproof buildings. Football, basket- 
ball, swimming, seball, track, wrestling, boxing and 
rifle. Write for catalogue and information. 














of academic, military and physical training. 
and swimming. R. O. T. C. 
year round. Bracing air, dry climate. 
rides. Moderate rates. 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt., 


New Mexico Military Institute 


“In the Sunshine State” 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior 
College work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program 


Altitude 3700 feet. 
A cavalry school. 


Box S, Roswell, 






sports, includirg polo 
Outdoor life the 
Every boy 


-New Mexico 
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SCHOOL roa BOYS 


ties. General Als 
grades 5 to 8. Athletics, Swimming. “iding Musie New 
proof buildi ings for Iiwstrated catalog. Franc L. 
master, Box Ri, Covima, Cay. 





San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The West Point of the West" Juntor Unt R.O.T.C. 
FULLY accredited. Prepares for college. West Point or 
Annapolis. ee school for young Ps: On _ bay and 
ocean. § Catalog. Col. Davis, President, 
Box R, acitic Beach stction. oS ‘Diego. Cal. 


PALO AITO Military Academy 


Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Homelike. 
aus. pn sw bicycling, swimming and many other health- 
rts. Open 12 months in the year. Summer camp, 


Col. RI P. Kelly, Supt., Box 805-8, Palo Alto, Calif. 


SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 
a of California’s finest private schools.” 
Grammar, High. School, Junior College. Ac- 
gredived Military System. High scholastic stahdard. New 
buildings. Extensive grounds, athletic fields. U nsurpassed 
climate. Catalog, A. L. STEWART, Sup't., Box 8-R, San Rates! , California. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard Sc hoo CALIFORNIA 
The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 

boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
aceredited. Member R.O.T.C. Forcatalog andparticulars 














Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box R. 





Non-Sectarian and Non-Mili 


IN the boy the purposeful man is 
born. Here, your boy’s mind will 
be directed along channels that are 
constructive. Here, he will follow a 
balanced curriculum. Here, scholar- 
ship and sports are equitably blend- 
ed. Prominent Educators, Ministers, 
Laymen on Advisory Board. 

Sixth Grade Through High School. 

Annual Catalogue on request. 

368 South Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Located in the most healthful climate 


BEVERLY (- 











ACADEMY 


A BiG echool for little boys. And Page 
is de-igned wholly to serve their needs 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly 
attention. Modified military. The 
lergest school of its kind in America 
Catalog 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1211 Cochran Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


PA GC E MILITARY 
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COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


An Exceptional School for Exceptional Men 





THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


OF 
ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 
921 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits men only. 
resident only. 











specialization. 


eensiimniemenna 





Accepts high school graduates. Two-year intensive course— 
xcellent dormitory, accommodations. 
A knowledge of accounting offers a short cut toan executive position. Leader- 
ship depends on thorough preparation, and success in business demands 

Learn to do some one thing weil. 
Send for Catalog; it will interest you 4] 


The largest professional school of college 
grade in the world devoted exclusively to 
training men for the duties of 
Office Manager, Cost Accountant, 
Auditor, Credit Manager, 
Comptroller, Treasurer, 
and Public Accountant. 


Free placement service. 





The Red Book Magazine 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL | 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
RESIDENT SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


One-year course includes 
technical, economic and 
broad business training, 
preparing for superior 
positions. 

Two-year course includes 
six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 
lege, but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as a busi- 
ness education. 

Special Course for College 
Women. Separate Class- 
rooms, Special Instruc- 
tors, Special Schedule. 











BOSTON 
90 Marlboro Street 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 


























MERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


Founded 1858 


General Business and Secre- 
tarial courses, accounting, 


CKARD 


FOUNDED 





Intensive ounpees courses of college grade: Business 
Administration, Accounting and Finance, especially 














business a 
shorthand, typewritin 
Co-educational, for “students 
of college and high school 
grade. Registered_University 
of the State of New York. 
Small classes, individual ad- 
vancement. Graduates in de- 
_.. +3 catalog address 
2. Secretary 253 LexingtonAve. , NewYork City 


for young men; Secretarial and other courses for 
young women. Individual attention by able fac- 
ulty. Burdett training fits graduates for executive, 
office, secretarial, selling and other business positions. 
Send for catalogue to F. H. Burdett, President. 


NEW BURDETT COLLEGE BUILDING 















—— STUART ST., BOSTON 











Intensive 
mercial Teachers, Corporation Me 
equipment. ee. ieeerecters 
Segerveses Se 
Free 64th annual cataleg write 


Executive 
Secretarial Courses 
Business Administration 
and Accounting Courses 
for High School Graduates 

73rd Year—120,000 Graduates 
The oldest business college in America—on the 
world’s finest boulevard—overlooking beautiful 
Lake Michigan—in the heart of Chicago’s com- 
mercial life, where positions are plentiful. 

A good position for every graduate 
Send for free Success Book 
‘BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Dept. R.B. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














BACHELOR DEGREES EARNED IN 2 pa to 4 Years NL) Work. 
classes J college men and women, and — i y wy ; eur 
hhools o wish to become ex ccoun' ‘om- 
ot tae rs, or Executive Secretaries. Modern 
‘ost yy ae for Master 


— ptional Positions for <y R.A 
Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, 







aster degrees. 
carries prestige in 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Bryant-Stratton College 


OF a _CADMINISTRATION 
State authorized to gor d. 

R, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
‘Two-YEAR courses—intensi ve instruction— equal 
in semester hours to 4-year i preferred post ams. 
Thorough work. Graduates fill preferr: 

Placement Bureau helps hund \ 
—, Administratio. 
tarial a Teacher ae 
Viaith ng lecturers from leading universiti 
Sixty-sixth year. Ask for catalog. 


—- SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 
College grate courses for young 

en and young women—Busi 
Adininistration: ve- 





Courses in 
Accountancy and 


















BE A PRIVATE SECRETARY 
EARN $3000 A YEAR. 6 months intensive 
course. Also Accounting and General Busi- 


, ness. Includes study of 20 Chicago industries. 
” Supervised Dormitories. Advantages of city, under 





supervision. 41st Demand for graduates. 
Write for catalog:— 


CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE, Dept. R., 
127 S. State Street, CHICAGO 
for Stenographic Le 


GG and ars “undisputed positions. 
ool for Fres Book of 


R. B., 228 6 Wabash Ave 








Frevgges vouns, pen end women 


Address 











THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Institute Building ‘1333 Cass Avene Detroit, Michigan 


Secretarial, Accounting and Shorter Courses, 
Individual Ravencoment. Permanent, free 
opportunities with the leading automobile 
uni automo 
qe ase. in Betrolt, the“Motor 


Write Dept. RLB. for booklet, “A Golden Investment.” 











i St.West lade 
"x. Cc Oo UNTANC 
one a Administration. p-yons day 
ear evening course . y C. 8. de- 
BpEAsienn ear course forM.C.S. Sendfor 
N FRANKLIN UNIVERSI 
., Washington, D. 





Pac e ce Institute 
Dov end Dreting Secretarial Practice, Weekly iy held stellen er Nes 


= iness or eeeative teckuiecl niet 
Accountancy (C. P. A. Examinations) and for Business. For 
jetin S apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York. 


Miami-Jacobs College 
Dayton, Ohio 



































Y. W. C. A. 
Lexington Ave., At 53rd St., N. Y. C. 
Secretarial Trainizg— Fxpert in- 
struction. Registration now open. 


Ballard School graduates always 
in demand. Estab. 56 years. 


[eini State 
Uifaited States 


peste eee.” 

























Goeretarial Secryiariat T Training. “Ask for Catalog R 
One-year co course "Resident, and day ow pm A ‘Principals, 
RA tee Mrs. Margaret V Fowler. 

peg 345-317 Beacon Street, oo |= _— Beston. Massachusetts 
for Private Secretarial and Busi- 
Bt posgens. Send for 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. M., Director, 25 W. 45th St, New York 
UNIVERSITY ; 

Courses of Liberal Arte and Science; Teachers College: 


OLD D COLONY. SCHOOL 
AW a: “DIOP II /A] SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
TEMPLE 


















KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TRAINING 
High school graduates admitted .2 and 3 yeardiplomas. 
Student body of 100. Dormitoryand schoolon — 
North Side. Athletics. Fall Term Opens Sept.11. 


dress Registrar. Dept. 5, 701 Rush St., C. hicago, 4 it 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi bel T hers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
tn Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary. 
Courses Eleveround, Gurccey 


Fine equipment. — v2 4 Acered ited Dor- 
mitory near lake. 33d year 0; Sept. 18. Wri ay 
Box 1, 616-22 South Mi Boulevard, Chicago, 11. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
TRAINING SCHOOL prnkes KINDERGARTEN ong FamaART TEACHERS 
Se tas hai, 6 we, 1. 














and Feb. 




















a required. Terms start June, Sept. 
of Commerce. 


gon Dagens, 











An outstanding school of business in a cit: ted 

ler qutaspeine —- Business Administration. Sec The ¥ page A. Saith 1 

tarial, Acpoustenty, Normal Training, ete. Char- Kindergarten ratutup lve course 

tered for d egrees. Write ow graduates a oe Gement. — 4G: courses in 
W. E. Harbottle, Pres. work. “Grounds for for “athletes ties and Cutdoor, life. | Catalog’ 
. ~ ; AINING SCHOOL 

<= College Business Courses FLATBUSH TeACHER Te Primary Teach- 

2 Regreational op Metropolitan advan- 
mu Be Secretary, Accountant or Executive ng with Tease Nege, Colum 

TRI pare fi * Moderate rates. “sate fcates. Public and vate 

jweAY Bonitions i 30 weeks. Low TUIT or TION, A. Little, 1615 Mewkirk Ave., Broek, a. 

woven short in time and money b ue arone Columbia Kindergarten Training School 


Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 
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The. Red Book .Magazine 


Music, 


ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 











Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture Coursés. 
Rollo A. Talicott, Dean. _ Pri- 
vate instruction with each 
course. Advanced courses in 
English. Graduates eligible to 
teach in New York State Pub- 
lic Schools. Degrees. Gym- 
nasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
One, two, three and four year 
courses. Fall term opens Sep- 
tember 20th. Spring term opens 
January 24th, 1929. Catalog. 


valeemeall 115 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. -—L, 














Bush Conservator 


CHICAGO 


Rai 
OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


ry’ 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


and Most Distin- 


, The 


MUSI 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Scholarships—Symphony 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaini 


qmnnsive Guominatten fos 


women and men st 


Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Dormitory ane re BB now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution andits many advantages, address 


R.B. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











FT TTT 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 

for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 
Dramatic Courses in with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

describing all Courses from 


Pree 
Room 177-1, ,CARNEGIE HALL, New York 





asa 
vocation 


5 SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
Offering preparation for 
1. A Concert, Operatic or Stage Career 
2. Teaching Music, Dramatic Art or Dancing 
3. Public School Music Teaching and Supervising 
4. Theater and Church Organ Playing 
5. Orchestra and Band Conducting and Playing 
Faculty of 150. Dormitory. Openings for qualified 
gtaduates. Advanced students may qualify to teach 
in our 34 Chicego Ualeloc f. help defray expenses. 
for desived Catalo ess Registrar, 


301 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO 











sé iA TE-ACCREDITED 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


One of Chicago’s Foremost Schools 


of Music 
A dited. All b h of Music and Dramatic Art. 
teach- 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
554 Kimball Hall . . Chicago 
Member Natl. Asen. of Schools of Music 











[THACA (ON SERVATORY 


of 
taught. Master Courses with 


world-famous artists. Degrees. MUSIC 


17 buildings, including Dormitories. Audi- 
| age hh Fy ae 
ngs. ear Book. ‘erm, September 

Spring term begins January 24, 1929. No. 
25S Dewitt 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music 









The Combs Conservatory 
Member National Association Schools of Music 
44th year Accredited Philadelphia 


All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 
Music. Six buildings, Dormitories. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, 1331 S. Broad St. 


DUNNING SYSTEM «src= 


Only stematized plan for teach lorsed by 
aa nk as makes you a specialist. Best investment 
pag Sprnein 7 Full Intormation. 





8 W. 40th St., 


NED WAYBURN 


‘ers training in 

Y TYPE OF DANCING 

= STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
---a@t surprisingly low cost 

Ss classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 
p. Call at studio or write for complete information 

about type of work in which you are interested. 

NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF ST. STAGE ee Work 
#33 Ly 8 city 


Entrance on 60th 
Be Cire! Studio YK 















Thin Seton, 0 W. 0h, YD 








CONWAY BAND SCHOOL 


lership in Community, School and 

Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
ueeeg Large ee Orchestra. Large Band, 
Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 

nal direction of the famous band leader, Patrick 











JOHN MURRAY ANDERSO! 
OOL 





DRAMATICS and SPEECH °‘Gr'exenession. . 


Fall term begins known college of its 
nee. 





Complete training tn Sposch aris. “beck omelike 
dormitory dress Registrar, Dept. 10, éie- ‘22 Hy “Michi. 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
i branches of Music Dr Art. Accredited 
Diplomas com, able ng Accommoda- 
tions. Fall ter 10, 3 For catalog and 
ne. Book address H B. LLE, Dept. 8, 


2 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


The Schuster-Martin Uist Course for “Stage 
eaching 


School of the Brama { Rpecial 8 Ce 





course 








coms a, SEUSS ane 
The Little Playhouse Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, O. 
mu aT. 1867 OF MUSIC. INC. a 
magne coal of tora “T meee mais Registrar. Kote Feet atl OHIO, 
Piano, violin, voice, 


Boillotat Music Studios yand dramat- 


ic art. Certificates and diplomas. Training classes for 
those wishing to specialize in private or class teaching. 
A H. Nelson t, Mus. Bac. 

1101-1162 Warlitzer Bldg. 1509 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


LAWRENCE CONS! CONSERVATORY RY OF MUSIC 


All branches o Musie. Stusie "Dip! omas bas and Deare Dearee of Bachelor 
of Music awarded. Superior * eg school music course. 











. Cat 
New York City meeyens ‘De w Witt Park, Ithaca, New York Dormitories. Send for eatal = 
N—ROBERT MILTON * = 1 
THEATRE AND DANCE FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART | COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
RSES ING AND 8TA Bunincat 
COURSES NGING OF ALL TYPES SS Acting-Direeting-Producing-Teaching-Enter- | and DRAMATIC ART. Bminect, faculty of 60 artists, sto- 
gins Octo October ber 8, 1928 taining-Public Speaking.  Diction, Panto- | ough instruction in Music and Dramatic Art. a at M 


Autumn Term 
ize East 58th St. (Plaza 4524) New York” 


institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All been of music. For 
students of oa and serious purpose. 
20 Claremont Ave., 


A 





nerve 7. 


mime. Stagecraft Eve 
ning Classes. Children’s Classes. FAL: TERM OCT. 3. 
112-A Carnegie Hell. WEW YORK  Circte 1766 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. Ratrn L. Franvers, Gen. Mgr., Huntington Ave, 
Boston, Mass. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 











The National School = ee mATORY 

t 
Deseret pa faa 
ong! ‘ish, ama yt 


. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 
Pennsylvania. 401012 Chestnut Street. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1928 BALTIMORE, MD. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Tepe sae ig State, Sas | Bee 
of 





Emerson College of Oratory 


School of 


Costume Design, Interior 
eo eR Therapy, ete. 
request. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Iuterior Decoration. Color. Costume, Commsenetas Art. 
Poster. Design. Dynamic Symmetry. Sketch 
Class. Dormitory. Catalog 


Felix Mahony. Pres., Connecticst Ave. and M. Washington, D.C. 

















LE Cine Oeste GrandCentratScnoi/Art 
STyrntkcs =D | Drawing: Paining Sculpture, Commercial and Apptcl 
School of the Spoken Word. Vocational Courses. Cateleg. Cat > 
Registrar, 31 Evans Way, Bost 7012 Central Terminal New York City | 
Art Schools continued on page 22 


aa a eat A 





Eéwin L. Stephen, Mar 
16th 1. Kimball Hell Bids., Chicege. 


CH ICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Dramatic art Degrees. Diplomas. . Dormitory. 
A Standards 
62nd 1 opens ptember 10. es veces 


Sataloe sd CARL D. KINSEY, Manager, 58 E. 
Van Buren Street, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Fractions Th § Studio”’ tnstryetion 5 Paahon. I Ast, 
Dems cody Layout and Art Directing. for our 


tary ai i) DEPT. R 
INSTITUTION 


OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


3 oe 4 Year Courses. Accredited in New 
oe ae. Penna. , a+ - one states. Degrees. Large 
_ Band and 


ent and oy uation Service. Spares. Face: 














September 20. Cnet, 
oof RERL Boe EDMUND snewn. wn, Oona 
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SCHOOLS AND DANCING SCHOOLS—CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 





Send for Catalog 


Tnustration. Advertising Art, ops 
Fashions, Lettering, etc. Taught 
professional artists. Half usual time, 
Cultural environment. Super vised Stu- 
dent residence — ice | Study." 
Positions fer gradua Catalog: 
547 Sixth Ave. Piteburgh, Pa, 















Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Fall term starts Oct. 3rd. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 


Send for booklet 9-S 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 





RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN > 


Will Personally Supervise and Teach 
The Denishawn Fall and Winter Term 
beginning October 8 
All Denishawn Courses at New 
Denishawn House and Down- 
town Studio. Limited accom- 
modations for resident pupils. 
Reservations should be made 
promptly. 

Write Dept. C for Catalog 
DENISHAWN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
817 Carnegie Hall 
~“\ 54 West 57th Street New York City i“ 











NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


PREPARE for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country's greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equipment 
and instruction. insuring broadest possible 
experience. 30 months’ course. Mainte- 
nance and liberal allow: pare wi while learning. 
Vacations. Tee yen re of high se gee 18-3: 

For booklet address Miss Mildred’ foe "Dinas 

Nurses, 210th Street & Jerome Ave. i N.Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


The University of Michigan 
Hospital School of Nursing 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 
700 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory. All 
applicants must be graduates of accredited High 
8 is. Enroll t now being made. 

Address Divector of Nursing 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 























597-599 FIFTH AVENUE \ NEW YORK 
rare <aounee~ 


rene 820K 











THE N. ¥. SCHOOL of DESIGN 


| atm ol no WLUSTRATION PAINTING 
terior Decoratio Commercial ari Costume Design, qeogers 
Design, Rythmo ‘Chromati ic Color. Fall term opens Sept. 1. Send 


i booklet. DOUGLAS ‘JOHN CONNAH, 
5-147 East 57th Street 


DESIGNERS ART 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
New and Enlarged Quarters. Catalog on Request. 
LUDWIG R. FRANK, 376 Boyiston Street, BOSTON 


FASHION ACADEMY 


Costume Design for trade, screen and stage; individual 
instruction; direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
rica’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
wew vom PARIS 16 East 520d Street, Fifth Avenue, new YORK CITY 


(OMMERCAL 


AR Decor., 
ime teachers 
Graduates .apeeoted to positions ata 


New York City 




















Intensive 








Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1ST 
DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 

TEACHER TRAINING 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








mi We Teach Youg==la, 


FASHIONS — and ou ey 

money making Art. Taught 

by noted artists, in half 

usual time. Cultural super- 

vision. Student residence 

Positions fcr Graduates. 

VERSATILE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING ART 
308 N. MICHIGAN AVE., Ask for Folder “R,"”” CHICAGO 











ATIONAL “ACADEMY OF ART 


Mustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormitories. 
Catalog. Address: Secretary, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis 
Courses in Painting « and Sent ture, Commercia ial Art, Teacher Tra'n- 
ing, Interior, Cost Industrial Design. Pall term opens 
Sept. For iiust" ated catalog address 
Chariette R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. R. M. St., Wis. 








Mt. Sinai Hospital “"jfA°° 
School of Nursing 


Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an accred- 
ited non-sectarian school. Young women with 
High School education. Allowance $15.00 per 
month and maintenance. Scholarship to Colum- 
bia. Classes start September and February. Write 
Dora Levine, R. N., Director of Nurses, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


(Accredited) 
Lake View Hospital offers a three year course In general nursing 
to hixh school 4 over 18. Free maintenance and mo 
allowance home owned ana operated by hospital. 
on | ey North Side. For information write 
of Nurses, Dept. R. B., 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 

















: : Young women interested in 
Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Polyclinic Training School for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in 8. Comfortable home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
ILL., Chicago [Supt. of Nurses for particulars. ] 


. . 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
lake a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, cight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
Iligh School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance. 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT oF 
Nerses, Dept. R. B.. 2449 Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year Course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenunce, text books, 
ind small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 
Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 














PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 

















Here are just a few 
“success stories” of 





$7,500 a year. Over & 
restaurants and cafeterias alone! 





the Employee's Cafe- 
teria.” 










Marion Mundy, Pas 
adena, Cal. — “As 






course two summers 
ago.” 










Ruth Parkhurst—“T 
am to manage a 
Coffee Shop at Kelsey 
City, Fla 
thing is carried on 
with the sound prin- 
ciples taught in your 
jourse.”” 





















Room 
{ull¥ 
a 2 Pt, 
vee Toons, co g tor jane 
panty reature venhin 


so MAIL THE 














today—NOwW! 


Earn $1,500 to $7,500 a Year 


Hundreds of positions open 2 the time in Tea Rooms, 
Coffee Shops, Motor Inns, Hotel, 
Restaurants and Lunch aan Institutional, Industrial 
and .Department Store Cafeterias, etc. 
sonal Service Bureau receiving daily calls for trained women 
to act as Managers, Assistant Managers, 
Hostesses, Cashiers ane coaane of other positions paying $1, 500 to 
0,000 executive positions open annually in 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 

Let us tell you—F REE OF CHARGE—how you can gutehty qualify Koom 
for fascinating work, quick advancement and a splend 
income in this uncrowded woman's profession. 
and old alike have equal chance for success. Al 
you need is common school training. 
you all there is-to know about tearoom  pstaeacat 
ment, right at home and in your spare tim 

We Help You Secure Positions 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning suc- 
cess. Totally unacquainted with tea room 
work before taking the Lewis Course, Alice E. 
Turner is now Assistant 
Manager of a Rosemont, 
Pa. ea Room.—YOU 
can do as well. Illustrated 


* tells how you 
ean quickly qualify for a well- 


leaving your home. 


COUPON WOW. 








School and College 


Lewis Institute Per- 






Table Directors, 























Catherine Lewis 
Director, Lewis Tea 
Institute 









We teach 














Lewis Tea Room Institute, 
Dept. AZ-195, Washington, D. C, 
me without obligation the FREE Book 


Send 
‘Pouring “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT" and {ull details. 


eck almost from Home 
beginning, without 
Send for it 
Address 






City tate 





HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


onthe tapensive treinies in hospital laboratory vert. Ae ideal 

brafension for women. Many positions oe available good 

sala: io o previous experience necessary. INSTITUTE graduates 
located all over the country. Send for Catalog ® 


NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three years—Accredited Training School—Class A Tlos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. C. K. Swank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N, College Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital 


Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a thirty- 
two months course to High School Graduates. Enroll- 
ment, September, November, February. 

Apply to Principal 303 E. 20th Street. N.Y. 


Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


65 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and eoopne district 
New York City, offers 244 year course in Nurs to young 
women having 2 or more years High School. 35.00 to 
$15.00 per month Guring. Waining: uniforms furnished. 
Apply Director of Nursing, Ave., yn, &. Y. 




















PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 











Course for men of ambi- 
tion and limited time. 


Electrica Over 5000 men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 


trical includ- 
Engineering 


ne > 

related subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical 

Drawing. Students construct motors, install wiring, 
test electrical machinery. Course designed to 
completed in one college year. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for _— profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on reques 

209 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBert H. SHarpe, Dean 
Graduates eligible to Q) 
each here in U. 8. 






t 
Normal a 
ing Athietic Coaching, 3 
ears. B.P.E. . 4 years. 
Faculty, including “‘Jack” 
Moakley, head coach 1920 Olym- 
pic team. Opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching and observation 
of Games. Coeducational. Ath- 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dor- 
mitories. Graduates in demand. 








Fall Term opens Sept. 20 Send for catalog. 
215 DeWitt Park. Ithaca. N. Y. 








Arnold College 


for Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Capasce faculty. Complete gymnastic, athletic 
and camp equipment. Dormitories on campus. 

ful —— bureau. Write for cata- 
log. 1464 apel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


_—— {ticaco NoRMALScHooL___ 
of Physical Fducation 


THOROUGH practical and scientific courses in all 
branches of Physical Education. Modern equip- 
ment. fine dormitories. For catalog address Frances 
Musselman, Prin., Box 298, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. Fall Term Begins September {7. 

















AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ones 7, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION $2.222¢47:0Naz 
$y. B. P. E. Degree courses. H. 8. qpearte admit- 


L, ree D 
bureau. Dormitory. Fall Term begins Sept. 25. 
Dept. R. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IlMinois 


The Sargent School hvsical 


‘or Young Women 


Founded 1881 by L. W. Sargent, President 
Dr. D. A. Sargent Cambridge, Mass. 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: Watson L. Savage, A.M., M.D. 
308-R West 59th St., N. Y. C. Established 1890 
Co-Edueational. Offers an accredited course in the theory 

and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


Posse—NISSEN—School of Physical Education 


For Young Women. 38th year. 3 year regular course. 
One year aqgetes in medical gymnastics and Swedish 
massage. ayground work. Intensive summer courses 
and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, Box J, 
779 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School 
Department office in the Graybar 
Building, with an entrance right 
from the Grand Central Terminal. 
A College Graduate is in charge 
who will gladly give you informa- 
tion on any school or type of 
school in the United States. This 
service is free for all who are in- 
terested in schools for themselves 
or their children. Our offices have 
long been the meeting place for 

arents, boys and girls and school 

eads and we mention it now be- 
cause we have found that some of 
our readers and school friends do 
not know of this service. 
If you are not contemplating a 
visit to New York and have some 
school ra to solve, we shall 
be glad to help you by letter. 
Write us full details as to age and 
previous education of boy or girl, 
type of school, location and 
amount of tuition so that our rec- 
ommendation may be fully help- 
ful. Address your letter person- 
ally to 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 












































420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Bre an electrical ee Gain — success in this most 
fascinating and profitable field. Learn at National in thecenter of 
tremendous electrical Projects costing more than $100,000,000.00 
—unlimited opportunities now. 

Practical, intensive training by National's job-experience method 
in 6 to 9 months. All technical essentials included. School 
endorsed by leaders in electrical industry. You learn all branches 
of electricity; radio. Million dollar institution; all modern 


ipment and training facilities. Life 
scholarship. No age limit. Free employ. oon. FP REE 
ment service. Over 17, _ — 
graduates. 23rd year. (a BOOK 
rite today. 
FLECTRICAL CCHOOL 


84-page catalog sent TREE W 
Dent. 100-F, 4006 So. Figueroa, 1OS ANGELES, CALIF, 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 














earn MECHANICAL 
DENTISTRY 


Earn Up to $5000 a Year 
Why spend the best years of 
your hfe at uncertain jobs at 
small pay? You can earn while 
learning this modern money mak- 
ing business and become your own 
boss. Big Demand. You learn by 
doing practical work. Day or night 
sessions. Individual instruction. Easy 
terms. Railroad fare allowed— 
a | — cost. Address Registrar. 
Y. SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL x 
Sid weet 3¥ed Stent New York, a. . 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 








Illinois College = Photo ography 
Prep.res you in from 6 to 8 months to earn $200 to $500 
a month as a photographer or photo-engraver. Thorough 
practical training. Expenses low. Constant demand for 
our graduates. 35th year. Enroll immediately. Free 
eatalog. Box 698. Effingham. 11. 





a 
We Furn'sh Camera and Teach You How 
Camera Man, Portrait, Mews or Czmmercial Photoe- 
rapher + in your own oy 
N.Y. 1 Nstivure ‘OF PHOT GRAPHY 
10 W. 33rd St.. N. Y. Dept. 32 





Making crowns, bridges, 
gates. of etc.,for dentists. 


in a few months 4 our ical 
NO BOOKS OR C 8 your own dental 
laboratory oe secure big pey employment. 64,000 
DENTIS REQUIRE MO Me TRAINED 
MEN to do their laboratory work. , 

Philedel hia, ton. Cl land. Detroit and 

WORK YOUR WAY THRU 


Schools in P 
Chicago. 
i SCHOOL. We belo you secure 
Sy time job wh ~ we joareins. 








* ay or night sch 
ti Book on Mechanical ‘Dentistry. 


Send for copy to 





McCARRIE SCHOOLS 
of Mechanical Dértistry 
1338 S$. Michigan Ave. |; 
Dept.i80, Chicago, tl. j} 








Engineering 


Architecture 
TECH | 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 
for self- Ploma: S-yr. B.S. de- 
DAY and netic lserning 2-yr. “tod short cggraes. ; 3-yr. B.S. 


Wet for er feo mae pias Wook an 


18 Peasi Zetn St. Chicago Technical College 


year. 





Eat. 1906 Eng. 
helps you plan your life. Write today! ion 
School of Engineering of Milw 


Electricity 


is the most wonderful 


century. 
We teach Elec- 
tricity practically in 


y 
ex fs inde equipped 


we + 
" FREE. Write 
for it TODAY. Forty- 


The New York 
Electrical School 
37 West we Ste 

New York 


BODEE INSTITUTE 


VOCATIONAL TRADESCHOOL 
Making available to men of all ages 
themost profitable pret» ssional trade. 
Earn up to $125 weekly. Three to 
six m-< nths’ trainin Easy t» learn 
a sates now, 
are to 

juded. Part ine osi- 

Ask for 











tions to help -_ ae 
log No. 8. 
Philadelphia 
1305 North Broad St. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brooklyn 
85 Court St. 

















aukee & ie. 928, 7 163 t. ‘welts St. 
ic 


we WEEKS fits for » BIG PAY 
JOB—ne BOOK 20 LESGONS all PRACTI- 

CAL work. Write for BIG BOOK and remark- 
tinciuding FREE RAILROAD FARE. 


EET Cage 79-M CLEVELAND, ONO 
2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! 


Bea Civil, Electrical, Mechanical administrative or Chem- 
teal ERGINEER in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations of high 
sehool diploma required. Low tuition and ex De- 
grees conferred by State authority. Catalog REE. 
TRI-STATE COLLEGE, Box E-6101, Angola, Ind. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year college anee 8 in Mining, Metallurgi: 
erin General Science 








tendance not 


ar sta a dorm: 
wey low tows Deltehetuliy so mild and hea thfot climate ge oe 
Box P-2, Socorro, New Mexico 





Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year 


In America’s 1st Largest Industry in new construction. Hotels, 
Clubs, Restaurants, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, 


etc., are daily calling for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 
Over 70,000 high-class positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 


@ year open annually in hotels alone. 


Salaries up to 


$3,500 to start. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost*let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment, can be pe in the great hotel industry. Age 
le—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. A common school education is 
all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 


These Lewis 
Students “Made Good” 


D. A. Robinson, — “I 
am Manager of a 
Country Club in Te- 
cumseh,Ont., at dou- 
dle the salary I earned 
before taking the 


is no obstac 


MANAGE 
AN 
APARTMENT 


Lewis Course. One of 
my deepe:t regrets is 
that I didn’t know 
ab'out the Lewis 
Schools twenty years 
earlier.’ 
Mrs. C. H. Mohle—"Am 
Manaser of a Cumberland, 
Md., lan. Words™ cannot 
express the w« worth of Lewis 
Training to me.” 


Earnest Crowder, Fedjone- 
nd.:— “The Lewis 


Am 
sful and happy * 
7) te ousekce per-ii ost 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, Anna M. Roll is now Housekeeper Ej 
of Hotel Easton, Es aston, Pa. Elwood 
V. Matlack rose from elevator boy to 





Manager of Hotel Homer, Akron, Ohio, 
in less than two years, due to the train- 
ing he received from the LewisSchools. 
YOU can do as well. Low cost—easy 
terms—money back agreement. Write 
teday for Free Book, “Your Big 
Opportunity,’” and complete de- 
tails, mailed without obligation. 


Hall A 





Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
2-139, Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Free 
portunity, 


“Your Big Op- 


Book, 
** without obligation. 


ormation, samples aod 
scnoc. “OF LETTERING 
MICH. 


4 
ROIT 
or an Est, 1899 DETROIT, 





n SCHOOLS 
Free Information 2nacotLeces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ilinois 

is a disease 


STAMMERING of the mind 


and cannot be cured unless treated as such. This 
is my method. It is characterised by success. Let me 
tell you how an why. Private, perscnal instruction, 

Bassett, 254 West 54th St., New York City 


DEFECTIVE 8tammering, abnormalitiesof speech 
SPEECH and voice effectively corrected. Nor- 
mal, sane method includes public 

speaking and play acting. Lowrates. Free catalogue. 


SHELDON SCHOOL OF SPEECH, Fort Wayne, Indiana 




















oT Cause and Gire ** 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN WN. BOGUE, 10730 
a Bogue Building, 1147 WN. Hlinots St., Indianapolis. 











° li +. 
Specialization 
‘THis is the age of the special- 

ist. Specialize and insure your 


success. What do you like to do 
best? The schools listed in these 
pages give training in many inter- 
esting lines of work. If you do not 
find one that meets your needs, let 
our Director help you. Write, giving 
your age, education, the section of 
the country in which you wish to 
study, and the approximate amount 
you plan to spend. Address 

The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 



































Y country: The statue of Liberty fronting the sea; 

a flash of wings and the cry of a gull; a fleet of 

ships flying flags of all nations; a fairy city of towers and 
shining spires, speed, noise—restless, heaving energy. 

Pine forests and sky-piercing mountains; a whiff of 
ice-cooled, wind-sweet air; the screech and whine of 
power-driven wheels; the thrill of adventurous industry. 

Gardens hung with golden oranges and framed in 
roses—roses that fountain over old walls and battle- 
ments, and trail dainty fingers in the ocean that laps a 
city’s feet. Drifts of perfume and shafts of dancing 
sunlight; bird-notes among the blossoms. 

A little house shaded by friendly maples and set 
about with iris and larkspur and hollyhock; a curly- 
haired white dog on the threshold; the face of a 
mother at the window; the sound of childish voices. 

A city, shrouded in smoke that is shot through with 
flames, crouching between two troubled rivers; a host 
of toiling, sweating men snatching the structure of a 
world from the mouth of a fiery dragon. 

Endless fields of snow-white cotton; men and wom- 
en, children of the sun, bearing the heaped baskets on 


Decoration 


8y Franklin 
Booth 


their heads and stepping proudly as crowned monarchs 
go, singing as only those of the haunted spirit sing. 
A harvester driving his chariot of a thousand invis- 
ible horses through a sea of golden wheat wind-rippled 
into burnished waves, playmates of the summer's sun. 
A long, low building of many windows, flag-topped 
and sunlit; a crowd of children; music and books; a 
great stir and the sense of a hidden power: the school. 
Martial music, the flag, an aching throb in the throat; 
stately tombs, rows of white crosses; flowers, laughter 
and whispered words and the tread of marching men. 
This is my country: a land of strength and beauty 
gripped to the breast of the world. A land of work, 
joy, sorrow and triumph—of adventure and opportunity. 
It has none of the tradition, none of the dust of the 
ages, none of the ancient art, none of the crumbling 
shrines of the ancient day. We have shed the out- 
grown and the outworn. We are the world’s new life. 
Valiant America, we salute you-;joyously as befits 
our youth, reverently as becomes our devotion, silently 
in accord with the hidden depths of a soul that guards 
a sacred heritage. 
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Number, Please! 


By BERTON BRALEY 
Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


A knowing kid who works amid 
A constant rush and scurry 

Of men who fume and shout and boom, 
“Hey, get my party—hurry!” 

She plugs them in amid the din 
That fills a hotel lobby; 

Nothing annoys her calm and poise 
For patience is her hobby. 


When calls are slack she knows the 
knack 
Of handling college laddies 
And buyers too, and others who 
Are would-be “‘sugar-daddies.”’ 
Cagey and smart, she has the art 
Of putting on the damper 
Without offense on sundry gents 
Who think that they can vamp her. 


Her ruby lips toss merry quips 
Which wise-guys cannot scoff at; 
But when they get too fresh, you bet 
They learn where they get off at. 
Rich man or clown, she turns them 
down— 
Remaining still their coy friend, 
But always true and faithful to 
Her poor but honest Boy-friend. 
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Miss Inman, who 
knows, says Mary Jane's 
profile is the “most de- 
lightfully young™ in all 
New York. Way down 
south in Florida, where 
she was born, Miss 
Kane heeded the siren 
moviecall and wrote 
her name on the dots 
under a movie contract. 
Because of that she pres- 
ently arrived in New 
York and began her du- 
ties by the light of the 
Kleigs. Artists who 
met her besought her 
to pose. She did and 
enjoyed it. Also it 
gave her contact with 
the people having real 
picture-sense; she or- 
ganized them intoa 
troupe of film-players 
whom she directs in her 
own studio; scenarios 
by herself—all just for 
recreation— it’s marvel- 
ous, nothing less. 


Photo by 
Nickolas Muray 
New York 
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- TEMPEST INMAN: She is, says she, a confirmed New Yorker, which must 
be easy when one, like her, is born one. Perhaps she puts it thus to have us know 
that her mind is made up to remain in and of Gotham; and this, considering her 
success in that vicinity, is natural, Upon completion of her training in the Art 
Students League she resolved henceforth to be a designer of fashion drawings. 
Closer acquaintance with that branch of commercial art proved it less thrilling than 
it had seemed from afar. So then she had a try at poster work with immediate suc- 
cess and decided that her future lay in the field of advertising art. Sure enough, 
she was right. Of course, one just must have a hobby or two for health’s and 
amusement’s sakes. She chose sculpture and acrobatic dancing, of all things! 
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Photo by 
Hi Williams, New York 
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WATERS 
Lovely hands are rare; 
artists love to paint and 
sculpt them; they are at 
once their despair and 
delight. In lavishly be- 
stowing attractions up- 


on Miss Waters, nature ~ 


included a ect pair 
of hands which helped 
tremendously ‘to make 
her fame. For several 
years she was secretary 
to Haskell Coffin arid 
when not engaged in 
secretarial duties, served 
him as model. But 
other artists, one of 
them undoubtedly M. 
Simont, looked in at the 
studio, saw the secre- 
tary-model, drafted her 
to give them, too, some 
of her poses, leaving the 
Coffin’ typewriter to be 
rattled by some one else. 
In private life Miss 
Waters is Mrs. DeWitt 
McCarthy. 





The Red Book Maga ZINE 


OSEPH SIMONT: ‘Twenty years of service as staffartist for LIllustration, the 
noted Paris weekly, lay behind him, and M. Simont, steamer ticket and a contract 
with an American magazine in his pocket, was all set for the trip to New York. 
He had been a man of tremendous utility, had drawn and painted every conceiv- 
able thing everywhere on the continent, including portraits of all available 
European monarchs. So his desire to see something different was natural and 
legitimate. Then—fanfares! alarums! and whatnot!—the war was on, and all 
good citoyens went to the aid of La Patrie. Including M. Simont. His plain 
duty was to stick on his job until peace came, and that he did. In 1918 he real- 
ized his trip to America and after a few months’ stay, decided to remain. Of 
course, one would suppose him to be a Frenchman. He isnot. Barcelona, Spain, 
is where he was born, and there he studied until he went to France. 
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Models and Artists Series 





SFA.. BALLINGER: He early ||| 
saw that the shortcut, if | 


any, to becoming an illustrator 
was to put himself under the di- 
rection of a master of the craft, | 
and so, aged twenty-two, he 
came from the State of Washing- 
ton to the school of Harvey Dunn | 
in New York. The. wisdom of | 
his course is evident, for he was 
still studying under Mr. Dunn 
when The Red Book Magazine 
commissioned him to do the pic- |} 
tures for a story. That debut |! 
occurred thirteen years ago; since || 
then the demand for his illustra- | 
tions has been constant and he || 
still likes this art-activity better ||| 
than any other. Oh, indeed he 
has tried other media of artistic | 
expression; for instance, he gave | 
six months of last year to the 
study and practice of portraiture 

in Europe. He is an enthusiast 
about the sort of athletics that 
give some assurance of prevent- | 
ing avoirdupois. 

















Photo by | 
Campbell Stuaios, N. Y. C. | 


Ns H.R. BALLINGER: | 


Mr. Ballinger’s urge to go East 
was probably augmented by a 
presentiment that a New York 
irl was awaiting him. When || 
he met the future Mrs. Ballinger, |) 
she was a business girl and had | 
never posed. Since then she has- || 
continually done so (for Mr. B.) | 
and it is quite certain that her ||) 
talent for business has been a | 
wonderful adjunct to the Bal- || 
linger artistic enterprise. She ||| 
too studied art, but failing to 
spark to it, took the expedient | 
of marrying into it. ane he 
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| . AUSTEN: 


What is needed in pos- 
ing for a caricaturist 
may best be likened to 
the demands made upon, 
say, Miss Fazenda in 
the films; pretty she 
must be, but ready to 
deny or disguise it 
which requires fortitude 
of one kind or another. 
||| In sooth such a young 
lady is indeed a find, 
says Mr. Sarg, who 
knows ‘em when he sees 
‘em, referring to Miss 
Austen. He observed 
her work in a comic 
part at an amateur per- 
formance and right 
away asked her to pose. 
oy Inasmuch as she is 

- studying art, the invita- 
tion was more than 
welcome, for she wisely 
foresaw that the contact 
with artists would be 
invaluable in attaining 
her goal. She has just 
received her first com- 
mission to illustrate a 
book, and can go into 
the movies, for a big 
producer wants her as 
soon as she gives the 
word. She is an Eng- 
lish girl and came to 
New York in 1915, 
aged five. 





Photo by 
Nickolas Muray 
New York 
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Tory SARG: If heredity and normal expectancy had clicked, Mr. Sarg would now 
be a diplomat, for when he was born his father was the German Gesandte in Guate- 
mala. Luckily for a fun-loving public, he looked upon life light-heartedly and decided 
that his forte lay in the direction of humorous art. Yet the environment of the foreign 
service gave him an internationalistic bent, for, having been sent to school in Germany, 
he left there, aged 24, for England, where he achieved rapid fame through his contribu- 
tions to the comic papers. Then he came to New York. He is an inventor almost as 
much as an artist. His marionettes, which have toured the country for years and are 
known wherever there are children, are his own device. They are, in fact, manufac- 
tured under his supervision in his shop-studio in Tenth Street, New York. A special 
process for movie cartoons is his idea and keeps another shop at Chatham, N. J., very 
busy. Mural paintings, window displays, toys, designs for fabrics, are all grist to the 
mill of Mr. Sarg, and every Red Book Magazine reader enjoys his drawings for Sam 
Hellman’s stories. 
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Riva M. COYLE: 


She is one of a 
bevy of sisters, any of 
whom might romp to 
victory in a beauty con- 
test; indeed, one of them 
did and is known as 
Miss Philadelphia of the 
1927 Atlantic City pag- 
eant. They say around 
Philly that the Coyle 
sisters drew lots to see 
which of them was to 
enter that competition 
and take the prize. 
course, Miss Rita did 
not compete in the 
event, and was free to 
work for Mr. Taylor, 
who had asked her to 
pose. She quickly 
showed that there was 
a lot more to her than 
the good fortune of be- 
ing pretty, for she has a 
rare understanding of 
the dramatic and does 
remarkably well in char- 
acter impersonation. 
She is an excellent mu- 
sician, and perhaps it is 
her innate sense of 
rhythm that enables her 
to tune in so well with 
the mood artistic. Yes, 
indeed, she is a great 
help to the Philadelphia 
art colony. 








#+ WESTON TAYLOR: Aan illustrator of high rank must be eternally vigilant 

in order to maintain his position and, like a writer who tells about the goings-on 
around us, he has to keep in close touch with the things he would record. The nature 
of his work is apt to confine him to his studio, and so he tries to arrange a schedule 
that will permit keeping up outside contacts. Mr. Taylor does this most successfully. 
Twice each working day he drives the seventeen miles between Philadelphia and his 
residence in Chester, Pa. Each week he visits New York and once yearly he treats 
himself to six or eight weeks of simple life in Canada, where it's good and wild. His 
initiation to illustrating came through the art department of a Philadelphia daily, and 
he made his debut in the magazine field with pictures for a story by Rupert Hughes. 





Beauty Wins—Beauty Keeps 


The secret of keeping beauty lies in keeping that schoolgirl 
complexion, as millions know who follow this simple daily rule: 





In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Today in France, home of 
cosmetics, Palmolive is one of 
the two largest selling toilet 
soaps, having supplanted 
French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most so- 
phisticated of all women in 
beauty culture, by the thou- 
sands have discarded French 
soaps and adopted safe and 
gentle Palmolive. 











Retail Price 


10° Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


EAUTY is not mere regularity of fea- 

tures, or a shade of hair. It is an 
ensemble in which a good complexion 
plays a vital part. 

Many otherwise unattractive girls have 
“lovely eyes,” or “a good nose.” And many 
girls are called beautiful whose greatest 
claim to beauty is a lovely skin. 

To be really pretty one must keep her 
natural charm. For even though you use 
powder and rouge, naturalness is your aim. 
And no beauty can seem natural that has 
not the base of a naturally lovely skin. 

Those authorities who know the most 
of dermatology—of skin culture—will tell 
you “washing the face for beauty” is 
Nature's surest rule. 


Wash with lather of these famed 
beauty oils—daily 
The soothing, cleansing oils of olive and 
palm, as embodied in the famous 
beauty soap, Palmolive, are recom- 
mended, if natural beauty is what 
you seek. 


These gentle cleansers sooth- 
ingly penetrate the pores, remove 


accumulations which, if left, would form 
into blackheads, or, becoming infected, 
would cause unsightly blemishes. 


They bring the charm of natural loveli- 
ness because they keep the skin cleansed 
Nature’s way. To keep that schoolgirl 
complexion through the years, do this at 
least once daily. 


Do this for one week, then note results 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging its balmy lather 
softly into the skin with your two hands. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, 
then with cold. Dry by patting with a soft 
towel—never rub the gentle skin fabric. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. Use powder androuge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 


And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! 
So little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces. Obtain 
a cake today, then note the amazing dif- 
ference one week makes. The Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night—trom 9:30 
to 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time—over station 
WEAF and 32 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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MMON-SENSE 


MONEY 


By BRUCE BARTON 


T luncheon I remarked that there 

may possibly be still one old- 

fashioned family in the United States 
which isn’t speculating these days. 

“You are wrong,” a man answered. 
“There is no such family. Only yes 
terday I was talking with the railroad 
conductor who runs between* two 
little towns in New Hampshire. He 
told me that he had made thirty thou- 
sand dollars in the market in the past 
two years.” 

H. G. Wells, in discussing what 
happened to Rome, says that various 
answers have been given: “A decline 
in religion, a decline from the virtues 
of the Roman forefathers, Greek ‘in- 
tellectual poison,’ and the like.” 

He adds: “We who can look at the 
problem with large perspective can see 
that what happened to Rome was 
‘money... .. Money floated the Ro- 
mans off the firm ground Men 
made sly and crude schemes to corner 
money, to hoard it, to send up prices 
by releasing hoarded metals. A small 
body of very shrewd men was grow- 
ing immensely rich.:. . . . The growing 
mass of the expropriated was perme- 
ated by that vague, baffled and hope- 
less sense of being inexplicably bested, 
which is the preparatory condition for 
all great revolutionary movements.” 

It is a favorite pastime of writers to 
compare this country with ancient 


Rome. Of course, the differences are 
far more striking than the likenesses. 
Rome produced nothing; we are great 
producers. Rome pillaged the world, 
and regarded wealth as merely a means 
to retirement. We regard business 
not as a bondage from which to es- 
cape, but as a game to be played to 
the end. . 

Yet the fact remains that no nation 
has ever yet developed enormous 
wealth quickly without losing the old- 
fashioned virtues. 

Said B. R. Haydon, the painter: 
“Sent my children to church but did 
not read prayers to myself, which is 
wicked and ungrateful. The reason 
is I am in no danger pecuniarily—felt 
no want of God's protection and for- 
got His past mercies.” 

On the whole, the wealthy men of 
America’s past have given a good 
account of themselves. No country 
has ever been so blessed with colleges, 
hospitals, laboratories and charities— 
the gifts of the rich. 

These older millionaires regarded 
wealth as a trust from Heaven for 
which they would some day be called 
to an re 

Heaven is a little farther off these 
days, and the money comes more eas- 
ily. What sort of rich people are the 
new rich going to be? What is all 
this monéy going to do to America? 


EDITOR TAL 
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The Whitman” Quality Group of 
candy packages are thesocial messengers 
of America. How many do you know? 
Each one has a distinct assortment . . . 

areal personality . . . and was designed 
in contents to meet a particular candy 
taste. Which is your favorite? 


Whitman’s combination of charm 
in box and name, and deliciousness 
in individual pieces and assortments 
havemade Whitman’s America’s choice 

in quality sweets. 

Each famous member of Whitman’s 
Quality Group differs in every respect 
—except in quality. 


OS. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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“NOT where the squadrons mass 

—Not where the bayonets 
shine” stand the bravest men. No, 
nor in the pilot’s pit of the ocean- 
challenging airplanes. 





There are others—nameless to us, never at all seeking a spec- 
tacle or self-advantage or fame, who certainly deserve as much 


of the republic—and of civilization. 
Kipling once spoke for them: 


“There are no bugles to call the battalions, and yet without 
bugles we rally 

From the ends of the earth to the ends of the earth 

Each man reporting for duty alone, out of sight, out of 
reach of his fellow.” 


They are the soldiers of science, set to guard our frontiers. 

Well within memory, the tropical coasts of America were places 
of peril; and Panama was a plague spot. The French had failed 
to dig the canal, largely through losses by yellow fever. 

Often, and frightfully, the deadly fever swept upon the gulf 
coast of our country. Knowing nothing of it, except that it seemed 
to spread from man to man and that it dealt awful death, Ameri- 
cans met it—in those early days—with shotguns. Sentinels 
watched the roads to stop the flight of the stricken into countries 
which yet were spared. 

Shotgun quarantines were the means of protection. 

But a doctor in Havana, Charley Finlay, dwelling beside the 
Death, formed the belief that mosquitoes, not man, spread the 
infection. An American commission tried out the theory on soldiers 
and others who offered themselves for the test. Some died; some 
recovered; but knowledge was won. Microscopes ‘and screens 
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DEEDS ABOVE HEROIC 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 
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replaced the shotgun as the means 
of protection; and science swept 
the plague from the borders of the 
nation, from the continent, and at 
last from the western hemisphere. 

There remained, in all the world, only a few dens in which lurked 
this particular Death; and “from the ends of the earth to the ends 
of the earth” volunteers appeared to follow into those last dens. 
Americans, some of them, sent by the Rockefeller foundation; 
one an Irishman from Dublin, Adrian Stokes, who went to Lagos, 
West Africa, where the fever lurked in its most virulent form. | 

“We are a bit full of ourselves,” he wrote, “as we have the fish 
errr Unless we are careless and break the tackle, 
it will only be a question of time. It may be years, but it must 
come.” It was not years for him; the Enemy struck him down. 

“Morale here excellent,” cabled his companions, after he fell. 
“The work goes on!” 

To help carry it on, arrived from Japan, by way of America, 
Hideyo Noguchi. Accra, West Africa, was the spot where he went 
to work. He had helped drive the yellow death from the West; 
the problem, now, was to prove whether the African plague was 
identical with that which he had met, and beaten, in America. 

He demonstrated, by his death, that it was not. 

There is one quality of high courage which can be screwed to the 
sticking-point for the minutes required for a charge against ma- 
chine-guns—or the day or two for an ocean flight. There is 
another quality of courage required of men like Stokes and 
Noguchi. “Death is a queer chap to live with for steady company.” 

So there are, as Milton wrote: 

“Deeds above Heroic, though in secret done, 
And unrecorded.” 
































“I’m coming back soon,” 
Alden said, turning his 
head and talking too low 
for Zoé to hear; “to see 
you. You've — you've 
done something to me—” 


° The 


“XN A ONEY!” said Lucia’s mother. “Money buys a great deal for 
the body, a few things for the mind, but nothing, nothing at 
all for the heart and soul.”’ 

Lucia had been sitting in the twilight for a long time, feeling 
sorry for herself, darkly, broodingly sorry as is possible only for 
a very young creature who has never had any real trouble. Her 
sorrow concerned the fancy-dress party the Carpenters were giving. 

Lucia wanted to be very beautiful, very radiant, very dominat- 
ing at this party. She was tired, dead tired, of seeing Alma Car- 
penter queen it over the whole crowd because she could afford 
to go to New York and order an elaborate costume, and a wig, 
and slippers, and anything else she desired, and sweep into the 
ballroom knowing that everyone must stare at her. Lucia was 
certain that the reason the Carpenters gave so many fancy-dress 
parties was to supply a background against which Alma could be 
grand and regal. 

Oh,: it was plain hell to be poor! No daughter of a university 
professor could compete with daughters of banks and factories; 
she might better not try. “I may as well turn down the invita- 
tion,” thought Lucia, and at the prospect of missing an evening 
of dancing with the excellent music, followed by the proud buffet 
supper the Carpenters always offered their guests, her barometer 
went further and further into depression. 
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The last time she had nearly sewed her fingers off making a 
fluffy Pierrette costume with dozens of little bells bought at the 
five-and-ten, but even before she started she knew it was a wash- 
out; that Pierrettes were too old-style, too obvious—and the tin- 
kling little bells enraged her so that she cut them off in the dress- 


Ccrr 


ing-room before she went downstairs. Her slippers had been 
cleaned, and so had her sash, and she sniffed gasoline all evening, 
and believed that all her partners did too. At any rate, she hadn’t 
lacked partners! No, Alma Carpenter might be gorgeous and glit- 
tering as Zenobia and Salome and Josephine and Cleopatra and 
whatnot—but she never was cut in on so often as Lucia in her 
cheap little tulles and satines. All the same, all the same, Lucia 
wanted to glitter and be gorgeous too, just once! 

“If,” she meditated gloomily, “Father and Mother didn’t insist 
on our having such expensive educations we might have some 
money for something else. But with Arthur at Yale, and Jimba 
at Exeter, it takes such a lot. I hope they'll be worth it, that’s 
all, and I’m glad and thankful I don’t cost so much.” 

Lucia was finishing her course at the university where her father 
had taught for twenty years, one of the older, smaller institutions 
with the classical tradition still rampant. And because she wanted 
something of her own, she taught a class in elementary French 
in the only private school for young girls the town afforded, and 
All rights reserved. 
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earned pocket-money thereby, nothing more. Next year, after 
her graduation, she might, if she wished, take all the French 
classes in Miss Tolliver’s school, for Lucia’s French was remark- 
able, and she had inherited a flair for pedagogy from her father. 
A flair—but not an inclination. When Lucia contemplated a 
future of teaching she ground her teeth with fury. 

While she was moaning over the fancy-dress problem, it seemed 
logical to go on and moan some more over the prospect of teach- 
ing French forever and ever, making just enough money to have 
nothing but economical clothes, to take a meager trip to Europe 
every ten years, to wither and dry up without ever having tasted 
gayety, extravagance, luxury. “I long for the fleshpots,” said 
Lucia to herself, fiercely. “Yes, I do! And what'll I get? I'd like 
to ask. I'll get husks, husks and nothing else. It’s hideous. 
There’s nothing for me, nothing. If this is life, I'd rather not 
have been born.” 

She was immersed in her gloom; she wrapped it round her and 
hugged it desolately to her bosom, reveling in the pathos of a 
creature so young, and—well, other people said so too—so lovely, 
doomed to an existence where her bloom, and charm, and possi- 
bilities for joihing in the world’s revelries were lost. Positively, 
there were tears in her eyes. And as she sat thus, motionless, half 
behind the old Chinese screen, sunk, and imperceptible in the 
shadows, her father and mother came into the room, and went 
over to the sofa, across from her. 

Lucia kept very still, annoyed at having her gloating blues dis- 
turbed. They would turn on the light in a moment and discover 
her. But they did not. Instead, they sat quiet in the dark, 
too, until at last James Thayer took his wife’s hand and kissed 
it. : 
“My dear,” he said, “my blessed! If you only knew, Annie, 
how it hurts me to see you work so hard and content yourself 
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with so little, and know that I can’t spare you 
the work, or give you the things you should have. 
And ‘you are always so beautiful, so generous. Annie, 
I love you so.” 

Lucia had never heard her father speak like that; 
she had never imagined that he felt like that. Her 
parents had seemed to her as most parents seem to 
their children, tired and middle-aged, authoritative 
and unreasonable, curiously blind to the importance of 
things that were vital to her, curiously concerned with 
things that couldn’t possibly matter to her, and as 
remote from love, or romance, or sentiment as salt is 
from sugar. And here they were, talking—talking— 
like—well, almost as if they were young! It was 
amazing! It was also, she found, touching! Her 
affection for them blazed up in tenderness, in under- 
standing. She waited, holding her breath, to hear 
what her mother would answer. 

“I love you too, James,” said Annie Thayer. “I 
love you more all the time. It seems almost foolish 
to me now to think of the way I loved you at first, 
and the way I love you now. You know I don’t mind 
working; you know I don’t want anything but what 
you've already given me. If you’re lamenting about 
money, you will please stop it. I wouldn’t see you 
lowering yourself and your intelligence to grind out 
sappy little editorials to be syndicated in boiler-plate; 
I'd loathe to have you writing pseudo-classic novels 
with smut masquerading behind cheap philosophy the 
way Dean Parkes does; I’d hate to have you dress your 
courses up with wise-cracks and slang and funny 
stories to get a lot of publicity and draw students, like 
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can hardly keep from flaunting you in the faces of all 
the other university wives—” 

“Annie, my darling, my dear—” 

“Tt’s all true. And I may add also the feminine 
comment that you never look at any other woman, 
and when any foolish female tries to flirt with you,— 
and there have been plenty of them,—you simply 
don’t know it. James, I adore you for that! It shows 
me, more than anything, how truly you love me. 
James, you are perfect. Our life is perfect. I 
wouldn’t change one single thing in it, not one, except 
that I’d like the children to act with a little more 
sense, now and then, and I wish that you had the 
honor and praise that should be yours.” 

“T have, more than is rightfully mine when you say things like 
this. Don’t give me any credit, dearest, for not being interested 
in other women. How could I be, with you beside me?” 

Tears smarted in Lucia’s eyes. She’d never known, she’d never 
imagined! Why, they were old! Her father was fifty, her mother 
forty-six! To Lucia’s twenty they seemed Methuselahs. It was 
a revelation to her that creatures so ancient should still feel the 
fire-of spring, should still speak its flaming tongue. And it was 
curiously beautiful to her; it turned the two on the sofa into real 
people, and not mere parents. 

Her father went on: “And it’s in moments like this that I feel 
how good life is, in spite of all our limitations and restrictions/ 
I don’t mind them for myself—you know I can do with very little 
—but you, Annie, you should have everything.” 

Lucia hardly recognized her mother’s voice, filled with pure 
ecstasy. “I have everything,” said Annie Thayer. “I have you.” 

They were so silent for a moment that Lucia was sure they 
could hear her breathing, but they were too engrossed in each 
other to suspect an eavesdropper. 

“My dear,” said James Thayer at last, “I shall never forget 
that. I shall treasure it. You are wonderful, Annie. Any other 
woman in the world would be impatient with my inability to make 
money—” 

“Money!” said his wife. “James, I’m so much richer than the 
women who have money lavished on them that it’s ridiculous. 
Money buys a.great deal for the body, a few things for the mind, 
but nothing, nothing at all for the heart and soul.” 

The door-bell rang suddenly, impatiently. She jumped to her 
feet. ‘Oh, heavens, that’s the towels I got at the sale today— 
they said they’d send them up late. And I’ve not done a thing 
about supper—” Hurrying out, she turned on the light in the hall. 
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James Thayer hesitated for a moment, and followed her, going 
to his study upstairs, leaving Lucia thanking her stars that he 
hadn’t looked about him. She was only half-hidden by the screen; 
he might easily have seen her. She felt sure he would have hated 
having her, or anyone, hear what he and her mother had said, and 
she could understand it. Yet she was thankful she had heard, 
and she was profoundly moved by it. It had changed and colored 
her world. “They are darlings, they are lambs,” she thought, 
“and stranger still they are a man and a woman, and not just a 
father and a mother. There’s a something divine about love like 
theirs—it makes all the petting and necking and lally-gag stuff 
that’s going round look dirty and dull. But, oh,”—she got up 
cautiously and stretched her arms in a swift gesture of revolt,— 
“T’m still unregenerate! All very well for them to scoff at money, 
but I’d like some, just the same!” 

Her mother had gone to the kitchen and Lucia followed her. 
“T’'ll set the table,” she said. 

“That’s a good child,” said Annie Thayer blithely. “I 
got talking with your father and didn’t realize how late it 
was. Where’ve you been?” 

“Up in my room.” The table was old mahogany, satin 
polished. There was a silver bowl filled with bright checker- 
berry vine for the center of it, a silver bowl that had been 
in the Thayer family for three generations, as had the table. 
The china was rough blue and white stuff, but effective. 
The doilies were blue and white tea toweling cross-stitched 
smartly by Annie Thayer’s skillful hands. The whole room 
was a mixture of priceless heirlooms and modern economical 
makeshifts, chairs that Annie Thayer had stained and cush- 
ioned, brazening their cheapness under the eyes of a charm- 
ing ancestress in blue satin and pearls, painted by 
Stuart. The sideboard was as good as the table, but 
the serving table was of the vintage of the chairs, 
and on the floor was another of Annie Thayer’s 
achievements—everyone had said it was madness to 
make a carpet-size hooked rug, but she had toiled 
for six months with rags, dyepot, hook and frame, 
and the result was the envy of collectors. It had © 
cost, she figured, nearly eleven dollars in cash! 
With the two boys at school every cent counted. 
And even Lucia admitted that the room had an air. 
It wasn’t common, it couldn’t be, with the two fine 
pieces, the plentiful old silver, the portrait. 

She laid the table carefully, as Annie Thayer 
liked it, and then went out to the kitchen. “What 
shall I do?” 

“We're not having much, just some cold meat and 
salad and muffins. You might slice the meat.” 

“No preserves? No cake? No cheese?” 

“Greedy! Get out a glass of jelly if you want. 
There’s cookies, toc.” 

Lucia glanced curiously at her mother. “She 
ought to be covered with star-dust, she ought to be 
gleaming and transfigured,” thought Lucia. But she 
could see nothing unusual. “I know I didn’t dream 
what they said,” she assured herself, “—I was wide 
awake.” 

“Have you made any plans about your dress for the Carpenters’ 
party?” asked Annie Thayer, opening the oven door to observe 
her muffins. 

Lucia looked at her now in amazement. 
gotten about the Carpenters,” she declared. 
I'd forgotten about them completely!” 


“D’you know, I'd for- 
“Tsn’t that funny! 


Chapter Two 
SHE could not get the scene between her father and mother out 
of her head. It went with her everywhere, rose between her 
obvious duties, distracted her from the studying she had to do. 
Not that there was so much of this, for Lucia was not an ardent 
scholar, eager for learning for learning’s sake. But she held it a 
point of honor that Professor Thayer’s daughter should not stand 
too low in the class. She didn’t give a rap for Phi Beta Kappa, 
but she didn’t want merely to skin through on snap courses, for 
it would be a reflection on her father. Thinking it over Lucia 
decided that she had at first unconsciously, but now consciously, 
shared her mother’s pride in James Thayer. She liked his stand- 


ing; she liked to feel that he was regarded as the strong tower of 
scholarship in the faculty, and that this was no cold academic 
quality. The students pestered him continually for counsel and 











help, because he was so human, so wise. Lucia had opened the 
door to dozens of awkward, troubled lads—and co-eds, too,— 
who said simply, “I’ve got to see Professor Thayer.” 

“Now with such a father, I daren’t be a dumb-bell,” Lucia had 
decided, in her freshman year. “But I wont be a grind, either.” 

But now her father was quite a different being. He wasn’t a 
parent, with absolutely medieval notions as to the hour a girl 
should stay at dances and parties; he wasn’t an eminent scholar, 

























nor a kindly adviser of youth. He was a man, a lover, romantic, 
sensitive, tender. And her mother was a lover, too, and a woman 
loved, and encircled by a great devotion. Lucia found herself 
looking up old photographs, her father in his dress-suit, his hair 
parted in the middle, and pasted down on each side of a plump, 
engagingly boyish face; her mother with a pompadour, big sleeves, 
small waist, tilting absurd hat, gay and carefree, one smooth little 
hand holding a rose. Always before when Lucia had looked at 
them she had laughed. But now she did not. Instead she went 
and looked at her own gay and carefree face, her short slip of a 
frock, her clever shingle—and she wondered frantically about 
her future. To be loved, to love, so beautifully, perhaps it was 
the one thing desirable. Perhaps money didn’t mean so much. 
She ran over in her mind the string of boys who dangled after 
her, took her dancing and motoring and skating and snowshoeing 
and canoeing. There was Evan Rowe, a remnant from high 
school, now in one of the town banks; Bob Sawyer, a senior 
whose chief value to Lucia was his car; Jerry Mahaffy, only 4 
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junior to be sure, but older than most of the seniors, a dreamy 
entertaining lad who wrote poetry to her; David Dane was a town 
man, a graduate of two years, working in his father’s lumberyard, 
a good companion for hikes and canoe jaunts and skating; Toni 
Carpenter, too—she knew she’d only to lift her little finger to get 
Toni; but he was so dull! Yet he was the only gold-edged youth 
amongst the lot. The others—well, they might make a good liv- 
ing, in the course of a few years. “But I don’t want a good liv- 
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ing,” thought Lucia, fiercely; “I want diamond-studded, down- 
cushioned, satin-covered, platinum-trimmed living. And anyway 


—those boys! They’re not so bad, but there’s not a real man 
amongst them. They’re just good fun.” 

Lucia in the mirror reflected her scorn, her perplexity—and 
then her laughter. “I don’t know why I’m so excited all of a 
sudden about falling in love and getting married,” said the real 
Lucia to the mirror one. “I’ve still got a little time left, seeing 
that old Miss Fannie Ingraham just got married and she’s sixty- 
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three! .It was Father and Mother who set me off. And then, 
spring’s coming!” 

She chuckled and hunted up her little green hat, flung on her 
shabby coat as she went downstairs. She would be late to her 
French class unless she ran all the way. It didn’t do to be late at 
Miss Tolliver’s. Better far be flushed and breathless. Lucia 
hoped that the older Miss Tolliver would not observe the in- 
structor of first-year French arrive at the gallop she meant to 
travel. As Lucia ran she snatched her 
vagrant thoughts from herself and 
fixed them sternly on the drill in pro- 
nouns she meant to put her class 
through. Then, unfortunately, at Miss 
Tolliver’s great iron gate she met Alma 


Lucia hardly 
recognized her 
mother’s voice, 
filled with pure 


ecstasy. “I have Carpenter, all furred brown luxury in 

everything,” said her mink coat. 

Annie Thayer; “I “Don’t stop me,” gasped Lucia; “I’m 
have you. late already.” 


“What’re you going to wear to my 
party?” called Alma. “I’m going as 
Juliet—and—” Lucia did not hear the 
rest of it; she was inside the door. But 
she had a wicked flash of inspiration as 
she heard Alma say “Juliet,” and late 
as she was, she flung the door open and 
called back to her waiting friend, care- 
less of any listening Tolliver ears:— 
“I’m coming as a Tough Girl.” 

“There,” she thought, in language 
most unbecoming to an instructor of 
youth, “that, for her! Juliet be 
damned! If I couldn’t think of any- 
thing better than Juliet I'd go as the 
eel’s hips.” 

She entered the room where 
the nine-year-olds were resign- 
edly waiting, and assumed the 
mien and speech of a thoroughly 
nice young lady teacher. When 
this hour was over she must 
scamper back to the university 
for her own period in Provencal 
and Old French, which she had 
taken on as a little treat to her- 
self, over the required courses, 
because in one compartment of 
Lucia’s mentality there dwelt an 
obsession for all things French, and a 
special delight in its tongue. She dug 
into this course with acquisitive keen- 
ness, and was secretly vain of how 
well, how thoroughly she mastered it; 
another Lucia entirely from the one 
who moaned her poverty, or who 
damned Juliet and quoted the eel’s 
hips! 

Today as she raced up the hill from 
the town to the campus, she did not 
think about /a langue d’oc nor /a langue 
d’oil. She thought only of what she 
had tossed back to Alma Carpenter. 
She’d have to make good on it. A 
Tough Girl—a tough girl! Perhaps an 
Apache, in black ragged frock and 
scarlet shawl. No, that lacked distinc- 
tion; it was a makeshift. There was 
another consideration—it wouldn’t be 
specially becoming, and Lucia wanted 
to use every bit of good looks she 
possessed—she’d have to if she was 
going to outshine Alma Carpenter as 
Juliet. Alma was effective in a wide- 
eyed showy way. And wouldn’t she have a wonderful Juliet cos- 
tume—rose-pink chiffon, pearl cap, brocade slippers! Lucia gritted 
her teeth. se 

Outside the classroom door Jerry Mahaffy was waiting for her. 
“Am I going to take you to the Carpenters’,” he asked, “or does 
Bob—and his car—get the break again?” 

She was in the mood when Jerry was welcome. They walked 
side by side across the campus under the trees still bare but more 
alert than a month ago, buds showing color, life. “I met Alma 
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Juliet’s pale rosiness dimmed in the contrast of Lucia’s vivid make-up, her flaunting, impertinent, noisy dress. 


downtown today,” she told him, “looking like several million dol- 
lars. She asked me what I was going to be, and I told her a 
Tough Girl. Do you feel equal to going with a Tough Girl, 
Jerry?” 

“Tf you chew gum. Otherwise not.” 

“Oh, Jerry, you make me see myself! I'll get a big black and 
white check skirt, and a black jacket, and a red hat with a long 
broken feather—” 

Jerry chuckled: “And a big powder-puff like that girl wielded 
as Kiki—remember?” 

“And high shoes with scalloped tops and pointed toes. Mother’s 
got a pair she had when she was young. And a skinny feather 
boa!” 

“And lots of make-up.” 

“Slathers of it!” 

“You ought to have a curly peroxide wig. 
get you one—out of the Dramatic Club wardrobe. 
nifty.” 

Lucia wrinkled her pretty nose. 
on a wig a lot of boys have worn.” 

“Nobody’s worn it except Tom Bristol when he played Venus 
in the revue I wrote my freshman year. Old Gabby Hicks has 
guarded it ever since. It’s not, I should say, polluted.” 
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Say, Lucia, I can 
They’ve got a 


“T’m not crazy about putting 


“You think of the nicest things, Jerry.” 

“I’m merely answering your objections. 
wardrobe, or not?” 

“Bring it over and let me see how I look in it. 

“Lady, I live for your commands.” 

A deeper cadence in his voice caught her attention. Was he, 
too, feeling the spring? She looked round at him, but he was 
staring straight ahead, and she saw, as she had often seen before, 
that his profile was beautiful: straight nose, high forehead, 
sensuous mouth, like the pictures of the young Yeats, with the 
same loose wave of dark hair to crown the effect. “Could I love 
him?” she wondered. “Is he in love with me?” And then, in 
answer: “He knows he looks like Yeats—that’s why he doesn’t 
get a closer hair-cut. No, I couldn’t love him if he was the only 
man in the world, which he isn’t.” 

She stopped at a fork in the winding path. “I’m going home 
this way—good night, Jerry. Bring the wig over tomorrow some- 
time, will you?” 

“Can’t I walk along with you?”—aggrieved at this dismissal. 

“No, run away; I want to think.” 

“But you haven’t said if I was to take you to the Carpenters.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right. Good-by.” She couldn’t stand him 
another minute. 


Well, shall I burgle the 


Will you?” 





As if by signal the music stopped and the dancers turned to look, to exclaim. 


“Good-by, you mean little thing.” He was cross, not really 
cross, but wistfully, abusedly cross. 

She waved at him as the distance widened. 
hurt-bunny look, or I'll be really mean.” 

That was quite enough of Jerry. Better to be alone than with 
a sappy boy! It was really cold now, and she pulled up the collar 
of her coat, but she would not hurry. She’d hurried too much 
today; she was tired of hustling and bustling and chasing from 
home to Miss Tolliver’s and from Miss Tolliver’s to class, and 
back to home again. Activity, but certainly not progress! “But 
what do I want?” she asked the old trees. “Why am I so fussy 
about Jerry? Why should I be so choosy and sniffy—I’m not so 
much, myself. A shabby little hybrid student and teacher in a 
second-rate university town. Why should I think I’ve a right to 
drink up the world just because I’ve the wish to do it? Oh, well, 
Lucia, if you keep on asking yourself questions without answers 
you 'll—you’ll lose your sex appeal!” 

She laughed at her own foolishness, and by the time she was 
done laughing she was at home, and that costume for the Car- 
penters’ had assumed its original important dimensions in the 
scheme of things. 

Mrs. Thayer listened to the new plan doubtfully. “Oh, you can 
take the shoes, of course. But do you want to wear such 


“Don’t put on your 


Lucia had her entrance! 


a grotesque outfit? Wouldn't you rather have something 
pretty?” 

“I’m tired of trying to be pretty—I’m going to be funny 
There’s always a lot of gypsies and Pierrettes and Columbines and 
shepherdesses, you know, Mother. Let’s look at the shoes.” 

They were patent leather, with pointed toes and pointed per- 
forated tips, high heels, fourteen buttons and scalloped tops. 
Lucia laughed aloud as she tried them on. “They’re too perfect, 
Mother. Weren’t you a sweetie to keep them when you couldnt 
possibly know I’d need them?” 

Annie Thayer was not laughing. “I was married in those shoes, 
and a gray taffeta dress with little silver buttons, and a grand gray 
picture hat with a bunch of violets and a gray feather. I wore out 
the dress, but I kept a piece of it—” 

“Did you keep the hat?” 

“Yes, I did.” She opened the trunk that always stood locked 
in her own closet, and Lucia peered in curiously. There was noth- 
ing to see but tissue paper. Annie Thayer’s hands went straight 
to one end, pushed the paper aside, and lifted out a huge gray 
hat of lace straw, the brim out of shape, the crown crushed, the 
trimming gone. “I had the plume dyed, first blue and then black 
and wore it for years—until plumes went out of style,” said Annie 
Thayer. “It was a lovely hat.” (Continued on page 104) 
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‘THE African. village lay hushed and 

sun-parched — breathless with ex- 
pectancy. Through chinks in its mud- 
daubed walls a myriad unseen eyes ‘ 
were spying. The life of the only P 
white man within three hundred miles 
was hanging in the balance. He was 
waiting in his hut for the summons of 
King Duala. He knew beforehand 
what would be requested of him. If 
he did not bow to the obese Ethiopian’s 
will, the entire tribe would turn against 
him. As the price of refusal, the best 
that an interloper could expect was 
that he would be driven forth, a name- 
less man, without alliances; the worst, 
that affronted royalty would contrive 
his stealthy assassination. His hope of 
rescue from the outside was nil. He was a Livingstone so lost 
that there was never a Stanley born who could reclaim him. 
None of his white brethren at the Coast would do so much as 
trouble to inquire the causes of his disappearance. They would 
shrug their shoulders and quote him as a warning. 

And yet in David Croft’s opinion he had had sound reasons 
for his conduct. He had gone native for his moral betterment, 
infinitely preferring the risks of savagery to the caged impurities 
of civilization. 

That pioneers of progress in Cameroon should have failed to 
appreciate his high motives was what might have been expected. 
Old man Gibbs, his godfather and deceased father’s friend, had 
long ago made clear to him the esteem in which he was held, when 
with patriarchal anathemas he had kicked him out of his store, 
threatening to have him flogged if he ever again set foot in it. 

So there was no help to be looked for from that quarter. He 
had voiced the verdict of every white man on the West Coast 
of Africa: that the punishment for going native was to be treated 
as a native. When the rupture had occurred, “Disgrace to the 
white race!” had been among the milder insults hurled after 
him. Though that were true, David had retorted, what the devil 
concern of his was it to uphold the white man’s prestige? 

Since then he had retired into the interior, where white men 
seldom penetrated. He had joined himself to the Wuri tribe and 
had become the friend of its chief, the self-styled King Duala. 
His pursuits had become those of the aborigines—hunting ivory, 
making long journeys in pursuit of game, remaining idle for days 
between prodigious efforts. He wore a loin-cloth—little else. 
There was nothing to distinguish him from his tribal foster- 
brothers save the clearness of his features and his memories. Yes, 
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there was one other thing—that he had remained determinedly 
celibate. 

Across the threshold of his hut a shadow fell—an inauspicious 
shadow: that of a tall warrior, smeared with ceremonial paint, a 
leopard-skin flung across his shoulders—regalia which denoted that 
his errand was official. With such an escort Croft might consider 
himself one of two things: a prisoner or a subject whom the king 
delighted to honor. It seemed unreal that he, David Croft, son 
of a missionary-bishop, should be the center of such a bizarre 
occasion. All about him, with ventriloquistic pulsation, an invis- 
ible drum had begun to throb. It was beating in the joss-house. 
In affright, monkeys, which had been sporting in the open, scam- 
pered chattering to cover. As suddenly as it had started, it 
stopped—that was when he came opposite the cone-shaped dwell- 
ing which did duty as a palace. He entered, casting a farewell 
glance at the sun, wondering how he would exit, walking or car- 
ried feet-foremost. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the dim interior, his first im- 
pressions reassured him; the king was seated on a pile of skins, 
beaming and greasy as a fat boy at a fair. He made a sign that 
his guest should share a corner of his couch, which in a despot 
was proof that his mood was gracious. He opened the parley 
with remarks on the scarcity of game and the condition of his 
army—themes far from the matter that was engaging his thoughts. 

“But King Duala is not speaking his mind,” Croft insinuated. 
“He is playing as a lion plays with his prey before he slaughters.” 

“Ts there aught on Duala’s mind?” the old monarch questioned 
craftily. 

“Have I Duala’s permission to speak frankly?” Croft inquired. 
“Then I will tell what is troubling him. For months now he 
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has been sending his servant brides, and his servant has been 


rejecting them. The king grows impatient. He wonders whether 
his maidens are not sufficiently beautiful or whether his servant is 
haughty. The reason is that the white man has a white wife 
already and is forbidden to have more than one by the customs 
of his country.” 

Duala chuckled. 

“The white man has forsworn his race. 
now, save the country of Duala.” , 

Croft winced at the unintentional cruelty of the statement, and 
admitted: “It is true that he has forsworn his race; and yet-—how 


He has no country 


He saw the Princess 
Mao seating herself just 
beyond his threshold. 
Her tactics were those 
of a stray dog attempt- 
ing to adopt a master. 


shall I explain? He still loves the 
white woman and prefers to be 
faithful to her.” 

“The white man talks like a 
missionary.” Duala regarded him 
impatiently. “Besides, whether he 
marries remains no longer in his 

choice. He came among the Wuri a rogue elephant, 
driven forth from his own herd; the Wuri showed him 
kindness and made him one of them. But he has not 
become one of them; he despises to mingle his blood 

: with theirs. Their gods have become offended, which 

is the reason for the scarcity of game. The oracle in the joss- 

house has been consulted. It says that the wives and maidens 
of the Wuri are not safe so long as the stranger is unmated. 

The headmen of the village have decreed that unless he takes 

a bride— If he refuses, even the love of Duala can no longer 

protect him.” 

“And then what happens?” Croft inquired gravely. 

The old rascal rolled his eyes and edged nearer, indicating 
that even he was not sure of his royal privacy. When he 
spoke it was in a lowered voice. 

“It is wiser to belong to the herd. The oracle says that while 
you are not one of us, you are our enemy. One wife or two— 
what does it matter? Three or four wives are better; but if 
you take only one, we will be content. The Wuri are send- 
ing to the white man their choicest gift, my daughter, the 
Princess Mao. If you refuse her, you have insulted your 
friend.” 

Croft rose. 

“T will think it over.” 

The. king became again the fat boy, wreathed in smiles. 

“The white man has till sundown to decide.” 

On his return journey there was no warrior to escort him. 
The village, still apparently deserted, peered at him from be- 
hind blind walls. Comic! Why these scruples? Having pro- 
gressed so far in going native, why not take the last step, 
especially since it would preserve his life? He'd been 
kicked out by his own race, and now this obscure tribe, one 
generation removed from cannibals, if that, was planning to 
treat him to the same luxury. If that happened, where could 
he go? 

Having regained his hut, he threw himself down, seeking 
by reasoning to discover a path out of his dilemma. Of course, 
as Duala had practically confessed, this mischief was the medi- 
cine-man’s doing. The medicine-man feared that a keener 
intelligence would see through his conjuring tricks and expose 
them; consequently he had made the oracle speak words best 
suited to his purpose. He was jealous of the white man’s in- 
fluence with Duala and had guessed his weak spot—his aversion 
to miscegenation. 

A shuffling. He leaned forward to learn its meaning, and saw 
the Princess Mao, seating herself in the full glare, just beyond 
his threshold. Her tactics were those of a stray dog attempting 
to adopt a master. 

From the gloom of his shelter he watched with brooding eyes 
this scantily clad Topsy, marriage with whom would save him. 
Already, as though he were a slave-trader, he had calculated her 
age; despite her more mature physical development, he had esti- 
mated it as approximately that of his own daughter. 

Curious, squatting there in the barbaric dust, to remember 
that he had a daughter! Back in America she was, a little crea- 
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ture, with blowy hair and | 
chubby legs, playing with 
dolls—scarcely out of the 
nursery. It would be four 
years till she took notice- 
of boys, another four till 
she learned the trick of 
acquiring suitors. In eight 
years, if he married Mao, 
she would be reckoned 
middle-aged and would 
have presented him with 
a numerous progeny. 
The shadowy jungle, be- 
yond the village, pressed 
about him, somnolent and 
fronded. In his mind’s 
eye it was charted as a 
city. He thought of it as 
a New Yorker thinks of 
Manhattan, its broad 
thoroughfares of safety 
and mean byways of se- 
cret crime. Its animal 
citizens acknowledged 
their own code of social 
values. Death was the 
penalty for weakness, un- 
less in self-protection the 
weak combined. 
He was seeing things in 
new perspective this morn- 
ing. He’d conceived of 
himself as blazing the trail 
to a great emancipation. 
He’d outstripped the timid 
theorists of the Thoreau 
school, with their prim 
little essays on the hon- 
esty of nature. He had 
gone clean back to nature 
—back to the crossroads, 
where mankind had taken 
the wrong turning by 
adopting clothes and build- 
ing houses. He’d become 
that imagined splendor of 
political philosophers— 
the noble savage. Yet 
were his daughter to meet 
him, her satchel of school- 
books on her shoulder, she 
would flee from him in 
terror. Probably she had 
seen nothing like him out- 
side the freaks at a circus. 
The hypocrisy from which 
he had fancied he had es- 
caped still environed him 
—that was the truth he 
was realizing. Here, as 
elsewhere, one had to 
compromise to survive. 
If he married Mao, he 
somberly reflected, he 
would be compromising 
with baseness. If he did not, Duala would become his enemy. 
In watching Africa’s dusky version of a flapper, his thoughts 
focused on his own daughter. Whom did she resemble—himself 
or her mother? He hadn’t seen her since she had nestled in a 
cradle, dimpled hands and wondering eyes. Lack of knowledge 
hadn’t dimmed his paternal longing. That her mother had called 
her Dot was the sum total of his information. She’d been born 
while he had been in the Argonne, risking death in the clouds as 
an aviator for this knock-kneed civilization he now despised. On 
his return, his wife had told him that she had learned to do with- 
out him. In the shock of rebuff, he’d removed himself from 
the humiliation of annoying her. He’d removed himself as far 
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as possible—to Cameroon, where his father had been a bishop 


and his grandfather a missionary-explorer. Since his wife had 
no further use for him, he would teach her what it meant to be 
deprived of him. 

Even when Aileen had seemed to love him, she had diverted him 
from his duty. It had been his mother’s dream that he might be the 
third generation of Crofts to spread the gospel. Toward the end of 
his theological training he had become infatuated by Aileen, who 
had made it a condition of their becoming engaged that his ambi- 
tions were to be those of any sensible American: home-building 
and money-making. So he’d entered a firm of shippers, most of 
whose trade was with the West Coast of Africa, since his famil- 





iarity 
sailed 


When he’d 


iarity with Cameroon fitted him for the employment. 
sailed overseas on active service, she’d scarcely troubled to say 
good-by, so grave had been her indignation that he should have 


placed patriotism ahead of her approaching motherhood. He’d 
tried to explain by correspondence something which he had found 
it hard to tell her face to face—that a man who sinks below his 
standard of honor has condemned himself to live with a self dis- 
graced. He had written her that his sacrifice was part of his 
love for her, Her replies, received in France, had been of the 
briefest. He had trusted to the birth of their child to work a 
reconciliation. 

After peace and his home-coming, when she had refused to 


Pretending to decipher, 
he read: “‘The white 
gods are angry, because 
King Duala and his 
medicine-man are en- 
deavoring to force the 
stranger into marriage.’ ™ 


tenew relations with 
him, life had grown sa- 
vorless. She had seemed 
to have transferred her 
affection to the child and 
to regard their little 
daughter as hers pecul- 
iarly, as if he had for- 
feited any claim to either 
of them. He had exper- 
imented with every ex- 
pedient for arousing 
tenderness, but her sense 
of grievance had ren- 
dered her obdurate. Ac- 
cording to her, he had 
proclaimed her worth to 
him when, in her hour 
of need, he had deserted 
her for adventures and 
self-glory. 

Adventures and self- 
glory! Scarcely an ade- 
quate description of his 
contribution toward 
making the world safe 
for democracy. What- 
ever he had attempted, 
she had denied him no- 
bility. From feeling 
hurt, he’d become impa- 
tient—at last furious 
He’d remembered old 
man Gibbs at Sambo, the 
patriarch of Cameroon. 
He’d remembered tropic 
Africa as idealized by his 
childhood. Nostalgia had 
possessed him to breathe 
again its perfumed sav- 
agery. Its spaciousness, 
after his experience of 
dishonest streets and dis- 
appointment, had seemed 
the one medicine that 
would heal him. 

“Disgrace to the white 
race.” 

Humph! His salvation 
had been achieved when 
he’d gone native. In 
spite of his recent inter- 
view with King Duala, 

he still insisted that it was his salvation. He’d regained physicai 
fitness. 

He glanced toward the little ebony maid who was offering 
herself as Aileen’s substitute. He was an idiot to feel that he 
owed Aileen loyalty. Yet what a wealth of love he had lavished 
on her! How he had believed in her! He’d gone on believing 
in her even after they had parted. He had landed in Cameroon, 
intending to have a home prepared for her whenever she got over 
her obsession. He’d thought of her as a sick woman; women 
often took sudden and temporary aversions to men after bear- 
ing them children. He’d felt so sure of their reconciliation that 
he’d actually penned her love-letters from (Continued on page 100) 
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Adventure” and “Tiger Joy” 
tells a fine, chivalrous story 
of the South — full hearts 
and empty pockets, of beauty 
and stubbornness and sabers. 
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I my time I have*loved a woman, a dog 
and a house. 

The house was called Candleshine. The 
dog’s name was Blackskin St. George 
Manassas Caledonian—we always called 
him Blackie. The woman was Melissa 
Caledon, and she was the daughter of the 
house. But before I come to any of 
them, I must talk about myself for a 
little, in spite of my relative unimpor- 
tance—for after all, it was my eyes that 
saw the strange things gather about the 
Master of Candleshine; and in the end, as 
it chanced, my hand and not his took the 
sabers down from the wall. 

I was born too young for one great war and too old for the 
last one. But there was a war in between—half-forgotten now— 
Spain and “Remember the Maine!” and “Cuba libre” and Dewey 
and Schley and Shafter—how faded the slogans sound! Half- 
forgotten now, all of it—mothed and dusty as a forgotten Rough 
Rider hat; and yet the shadow of its coming fell over my youth 
long years before it came. 

Let me recall as I can that old, drowned South of my youth, 
where I was born and ran wild as a rabbit in a lost brier-patch. 
It was a strange place and a strange time—that South of the first 
decades after the Civil War. A time of bitter memories and little 
money; of scant food on fine, mended china; of old houses whose 
gardens grew into tangled wilderness, and old rooms shut up for 
years with the moths and the silence for company, because the men 
who had slept in them had been killed in battle, and the women 
left grew old with hunger and pride; of a colored folk just out of 
slavery and not yet used to freedom; of Reconstruction still an 
unclosed wound, the Lost Cause still an issue, and the riding of the 
first Ku Klux Klan a thing that might happen again. A woman- 
governed world for the most part, a world of widowed women who 
wore their black till they died, of spinsters whose men had been 
killed at Chancellorsville or Sharpsburg or the Bloody Angle, of 
veterans and striplings, and a new generation growing up with no 
inheritance but a certain tradition of courtesy to make their way 
as they might in a changed earth still shuddering with the after- 
pains of war. 

A strange world, as I say—and yet, in many ways, a marvelous 
world for a boy. 

Take my own case: My father was killed at Shiloh, and my 
mother died six months later. Aunt Lucy brought me up, and I 
was twenty-one before I ever had a five-dollar bill of my own or 
an unpatched, unmended suit of clothes. But I could shoot and 
ride and swim for as long as my memory holds. 

I read the “Spectator” at twelve, and by the time I was sixteen, 
I had gone through Horace and made a prose translation of the 
first three books of the Iliad in such Johnsonian English that I 
wonder it did not put me to sleep. The Master of Candleshine 
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“Lawrence,” she said, “did 
you ever hear of a treasure 
of Candleshine?” “I only 
know one,” said I, looking 
at her, I suppose foolishly. 


taught me the use of the foils, and I read Blackstone with old 
Judge Whipper, who had commanded a brigade with Joe Johnston 
and lost an arm at Atlanta. 

And Melissa Caledon—how shall I describe her? She was slight 
and tall and vivid as a tanager, though her colors were not scarlet 
or any tint of scarlet. They were black and white, but the black 
and white were alive—deep black, lustrous white; deep black of 
hair and eyes, sooty and warm and living as a crow’s wing, as the 
heart of a black pansy, as the soft glow in an obsidian bowl; 
lustrous white of the skin, cream-white of the camellia-petal flesh 
where a ghost of color haunted the white in rare moments with a 
precious stain. Only her lips were red, but they were red as mul- 
berries before they ripen or holly plucked from a fairy bush by the 
well at the end of the world. And when she moved, it was wind in 
the leaf, and the dance of wind and the leaf. I have seen her sit 
with that black dog at her feet. There were no more living things. 

Her father was Colonel Caledon, but he was as often called the 
Master of Candleshine. I have forgotten why—the title and the 
first grant of Caledon land go back into old parchments. He was a 
tall man, gaunt and a little bowed, like a scarred and drying pine, 
with a face as finely cut as a piece of fine white jade, and as color- 
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less except for his 

burning eyes. A worn, 

scholarly sword of a 

man, kept alive by the 
eyes he turned inward on a secret dream—most courteous, most 
chivalrous, as much at home with the ring of old ballads and old 
monks’-Latin as he was with the ring of the foils, and as unversed 
in the tricks and necessities of the modern world as if he had just 
stepped out of Sir Thomas Browne’s garden. The Caledons were 
rich for the time and the place, or seemed so to me. 

In our youth Melissa and I ran wild through the gardens of 
Candleshine together. I was Jvanhoe, and Blackskin St. George 
Manassas Caledonian was Brian-de-Bois-Guilbert. We met in the 
lists, and he put his paws on my shoulders and knocked me down; 
but when it was time for him to die, he rolled over obediently, and 
Melissa, Queen of the Tourney, came to crown me with a honey- 
suckle crown, an improvised wimple of clean handkerchief pinned 
over her head to hide the un-Rowena-like blackness of her hair. 

Or she was Belle Boyd, the famous woman spy of the Confed- 


eracy, riding the fat, sleepy pony 
through imaginary blue armies to 
deliver her fateful message to 
Stonewall Jackson. I read it 
frowningly and gave my orders 
to my artillery. The sling-shot- 
pebble hit the Buff Cochin 
rooster square in the crop; he 
squawked and ran desperately 
for cover; a window flew up, and 
we hid in the cool gloom of the 
spring-house till the verbal storm 
was over. 

We were fourteen—eighteen— 
twenty; and the comradeship 
was still comradeship; but some- 
thing else had touched it—and 
when I dreamed of Melissa, it 
was with a troubled and wakened 
heart. 

It was a few months before 
my twentieth birthday that I be- 
gan to wonder about the purport 
of the dark man’s visits, and that 
the omen of those visits began to 
close around Candleshine. 

I was always free of the house 
at any hour of the day. For 
that matter, all the world that 
knew Colonel Caledon was al- 
ways free of Candleshine. Grad- 
ually I came to know them all, 
the pensioners, the friends, the 
old comrades-in-arms. I have 


heard the gray-haired men bring 
Jackson back from the dead to 
lead that wing at Fredericksburg 
and press the chance and the 


victory home. I have heard of 
the Merrimac from the men who 
worked her guns, and of 
“Beauty” Stuart’s death, from 
the men who saw him fall. Once 
Beauregard came, with his dark 
French eyes still bright in spite 
of the years, and once Joe John- 
ston, bald and gray, but with that 
untouched sweetness left in his 
smile. You can imagine how it fed 
my hero-worship and my dreams 
to see and hear those men. 
Only the dark man I could 
neither understand nor feel any 
liking for—and the less so as his 
visits became more frequent. 
He was always introduced as 
Mr. Cazenave from Louisiana— 
and at first I accepted him at his 
face value, with his olive skin 
and his supple, light-boned hands, and his slim, Creole grace. He 
spoke beautiful English with a slight hissing accent—though no 
more so than that of many a man from the country around Bayou- 
Teche—and his manners were those of a gentleman. 

But there was a catlike pondering in his eyes and a catlike soft- 
ness in his walk that I instinctively mistrusted. And though his 
name was French, he started when I once came up behind him 
unexpectedly; and said a sharp sentence in a language that was not 
French, though like it; and the silk mask dropped from his face 
and showed it furtive and rapacious, the muzzle of a prowling cat. 
He was not a pensioner; he was not an old friend; and I could 
hardly believe him a former comrade-in-arms, for he seemed in his 
middle thirties, and at least thirty years the junior of Colonel 
Caledon. 

As for the reason he came to Candleshine—that was always 
wrapped in shadow. He would drift in some night from the river 
as if the evening mist had brought him, and after staying a day 
or a week as the fancy seemed to take him, would depart as un- 
expectedly and silently as the mist. During these stays of his he 
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seldom left the house, spending 
most of his hours in long con- 
ferences with the Colonel be- 
hind a locked door, though he 
had time enough always to be 
silkily courteous to Melissa. 
This I knew, that whatever 
he was, he was a master with 
the foil. I played with him, 
now and then. The first time 
we played, he touched me al- 
most at will, and every time 
his button struck me, he 
smiled. I think I began to 
hate him then for that smile. 
I had been more than holding 
my own with Colonel Caledon 
for months, and in his youth 
he could fence in a wedding- 
ring. The second time I was 
cooler and Mr. Cazenave did 
not find it so easy; but even 
so, when he played, though he 
found it harder and harder to 
touch me, I never touched him 
at all, except by a lucky hit. 
At first, as I say, his visits 
were few and far between. 
The mist would bring him; 
when the mist cleared, he 
would be gone. Then he came 


more often and stayed longer. 
And the things began to go 
away from Candleshine. 

It was not much, in the be- 
ginning—a piece of familiar 
but little-used silver here, a 
piece of old furniture there 


from the rooms that were not 
lived in. The Colonel no 
longer took his morning ride 
on Black Sambo. Black Sambo 
was sold and the carriage was 
sold. The fat superannuated 
pony grazed in peace, but the 
rheumatism-twisted old women 
who came to beg no longer 
went away with a dollar tucked 
in their skinny hands. When 
the gray men came for their 
ceremonial] feasts, there was no 
wine on the table, after a while. 
Little things—little things—I 
could not question or ask about 
them—but the stripping went 
on, and after every visit of the dark Mr. Cazenave, the old glory 
of Candleshine dimmed a little more. 

At last even I, unobservant and hardly yet a man, began to 
be worried and to wonder. Tales began to float about—the 
Colonel was getting mean in his old age—the Colonel had suc- 
cumbed to a miser’s streak—he was turning the glory of Candle- 
shine into hard gold—he had an iron box in his study all full 
of gold eagles and double-eagles, and at night he took them out 
and talked to them, all night long. I heard the tales, and knew 
they could not be true; but they troubled and hurt me. And I 
could see that Melissa was troubled and hurt by them too. 

One day she even spoke to me about it. We were sitting under 
a flowering peach-tree—her white arms were faintly tinted with 
the delicate color of the young bloom. Blackskin, an old dog 
now, but still strong and cunning, slept at her feet. 

“Lawrence,” she said, after a long silence, “did you ever hear 


of a treasure of Candleshine?” 

“I’ve heard stories,” I said. “I couldn’t help it. Field-hands’ 
talk. Field-hands’ foolishness. Yes, Melissa. But nothing else.” 

“Not what it was, or why—or why Father— Not what it 
was, Lawrence, this treasure of Candleshine?” 

“T only know one,” I said, looking at her, I suppose very 
foolishly. 

She smiled but I could not turn her from the subject. 
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Our set faces hated each other across the whining steel. It was slash and parry, slash 


“Thank you, Lawrence,” she said. “That’s sweet of you, 
but—you’re sure you haven’t heard anything else? You see 
Father so often and—” She stopped. “I mustn’t be disloyal,” 
she said, as if to herself. ‘But you’re sure?” 

“Of course, Melissa,” I said, with such false heartiness that 
it made my face burn. “You know what darkies are like—you 
know how they talk—all the ha’nts and the conjure-tales. I’ve 
told them a dozen times there wasn’t anything—couldn’t be. 
It’s just because—” I stopped blunderingly. She gave me a swift 
glance. 

“Yes, it’s just because,” she said in a half-voice. She looked 
down at the dog. “And now—Great-grandmother’s sapphires,” 
she said, as if to him. 

Melissa had never worn that old-fashioned heavy necklace, 
but it had been in Candleshine for three generations. The whole 
county knew it. The whole county would know of its going. 

“But surely, Melissa, if anybody knows anything about it, you 
must know,” I said rather desperately. “The Colonel would 


never—” 

She shook her head. “No,” she said. “I did ask Father— 
just a little while ago. I couldn’t help it—I was too worried. 
And at first he just laughed, and it made me feel so happy; and 
then he was serious—and he said that there was a treasure—a 


treasure of Candleshine. But he wouldn’t say what it was—only 
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and parry till the breath sobbed in both our throats; it was doggedly that we fought now. 


that it was a secret—a deep secret-—and I would know in good 
time. But till then, I must never, never, so much as speak of 
it to anybody. And I’ve broken my promise already, Lawrence— 
but I couldn’t help it—it worried me so—and I know Mr. Caze- 
nave is coming again, from something Father said. And Father’s 
different—and oh, Lawrence, I’m afraid, afraid!” 

Her shoulders began to shake and she burst into the soft, 
tired weeping of a harried child. 

The dog and I did our clumsy best to comfort her. And she 
was comforted at last—she dried her eyes and managed a laugh. 

“Oh, I’m a fool, Lawrence, a perfect fool,” she said shakily. 
“And it’s nothing—and Mr. Cazenave is just some business 
friend of Father’s. Thank you both, you and Blackie—and 
anyhow, nothing can be really wrong as long as Father looks so 
well. I haven’t seen him look so well for years.” 

And it was true, though often I grudged the thought of it. 
Whatever the dark Mr. Cazenave took away from Candleshine, 
there was no doubt that his visits brought something to its mas- 
ter. A spring had come back to Colonel Caledon’s walk in the 
last two years, a light to his eye, a color to his face. It was 
as if that secret dream he had carried so long in silence stood 
ready to come to fruition at last. 

But what dream—and what strange fruition? And what treasure 
beside the old glory of the house could lie hidden in Candleshine? 


With another man I would have suspected a plausible swindler, 
a commonplace swindle—salted gold-mines in Colorado—imaginary 
rubber-plantations in South America. With the Master of Candle- 
shine, such things were incredible. He had always had enough 
for his wants and had given freely to others of what was his. 
But money, as money, he took little account of—that was part 
of his tradition—and he was the last man in the world to go 
chasing a rainbow for the mere pot of gold at its foot. 

Mr. Cazenave came and went—for but a day and a night this 
time—but the Colonel seemed to draw a fresh access of youth 
from the brief visit. When I went for my fencing-lesson the 
next day, his cheeks were actually ruddy, and he hummed a tune 
as he offered me my foil. 

We saluted and stood on guard. It was strange—I could tell 
from the first few passes that his heart was not in his play. I 
touched him easily, and after the touch, he saluted with a smile, 
but did not come on guard again, though I stood waiting. 

Instead he laughed aloud, like a boy, and put the foil back in 
the rack. Then he dropped his hand on my shoulder. 

“We will play no more with the foils today, Lawrence boy,” 
he said, and his eyes were glowing. “You know all I can teach 
you with the foils—it will‘have to be rapier and saber from now 
on. Rapier and saber, boy—the foil is a pretty lady, but the saber 
is the king of arms.” 
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* He took one down and looked at it merrily, lips pursed. Then 
he whistled it between his hands like a steel straw, while I stared. 

“Hilt in the hand, and so/” he said, and made a cut with it that 
was light as a butterfly, and with an edged blade would have sliced 
through a pine board. “Oh, the saber is the king of arms, Law- 
rence! And we knew the tricks of the saber, when we followed 
Sweeney’s banjo, and Jeb Stuart went riding ahead!” 

I was taken a little aback by his sudden ringing gayety, but I was 
pupil and he was master, so rapier and saber it was, that day and 
the days to follow, till the long room rang with the clink of the 
blades, and the steel sparks flew, and my shoulders and back were 
sore. We had played with sabers before, but never for long. Now 
we played with them intently, and I found he had spoken the truth. 
The foil is a witch and a lady, but rapier and saber are the kings 
of fighting arms. 


AS we played, and before and after, the Colonel would talk more 
freely and gayly than ever before, as if some dam in him 
had broken and released a sparkling stream, bound under ice for 
years. It was always courteous and often fascinating, that talk, 
but it had a strange strain of defiant and reckless mirth in it, not 
unmixed with innocent arrogance, that marched oddly with the 
Master of Candleshine I knew. He would toss out half-hints and 
portentously unfinished sentences, as of something brewing that I 
was to have a part in though I did not know it yet—and always he 
went back to the great early days of the War, when the South was 
winning. 

It was “when we rode around their lines,” and “when we drove 
McClellan out of the Peninsula,” and ‘“‘you should have heard Dick 
Churchill sing ‘/f you want to have a good time, jine the cavalry!’ 
as we rode through the little towns,” and “Lawrence, boy, if I had 
my old command back, I’d give you a troop—well, who knows, who 
knows?” Once even he muttered something about “Candleshine’s 
treasure, boy—we’ve a treasure at Candleshine, and we must guard 
it well till the time comes to show it to the world,” but then he 
checked himself, and after looking at me sharply, fell silent for a 
space. 

The hospitality of Candleshine never shone more brightly than 
in the two summer months before the dark Mr. Cazenave’s last 
coming. The door stood open again—the Master received many 
guests. 

They were new faces—nearly all of them. The ones who had 
come before had been for the most part old soldiers. These were 
old soldiers too, but there was a difference, and I did not like the 
cut of the faces of many of those who now drifted in and out of 
the long halls of Candleshine, with their hats clutched nervously 
in their hands. A few were simple, ignorant fellows, who looked 
at Colonel Caledon as a dog looks at his master, but the greater 
part had a broken guerrilla-swagger in their walk and the eyes of 
men who would be better at looting a provision-train than stand- 
ing up under fire. 

Then the dark man who called himself Cazenave came again. 

It was a hot, thunder-breeding evening in August—the kind of 
evening when your fresh shirt sticks to your back and no coolness 
drifts in through the windows, only a brooding heaviness. I some- 
how thought of it as Cazenave weather—there was that in the 
night which matched with him, and in him that which matched 
with such a night. 

I got Melissa’s note just after dinner—a boy of theirs had left 
it. It was very short. It said only: 


“Dear Lawrence: 
Mr. Cazenave is here. Father has sent away the servants. 
I would like to see you, Lawrence, if you could come. Do 


come, Lawrence. 
Ne lay 


I rode the colt over barebacked, as fast as he would go. Putting 
on the saddle would have meant a minute lost. 

I remember galloping up the shadow-patterned avenue that led 
to Candleshine and seeing calm yellow light in the study-window, 
and breathing with relief because I was in time. For what—to 
prevent what? I did not know. I was too afraid to know. 

I remember this, too, as I stopped to unlatch the gate: it struck 
me like the whip of a branch across my face—how lonely Candle- 
shine looked at night, how deserted and cut off from neighbors and 
police and the highroad and all safe and comfortable things. It 
had never looked lonely before to me. It looked lonely now. 

I rang the bell and waited and heard the slow knocking of my 
heart. After a while the Master of Candleshine came to the door. 
He was carrying a tall, three-branched candelabrum in one hand, 
and the flames stood up stiff as yellow spikes, so hot and still was 
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the night. The candle-light fell on his face as he peered out at 
me. I never saw it gayer or younger. He looked like Youth itself, 
risen out of the shallow grave to mock the worn body of Age, or 
like Age fresh come from a spring that had brought Youth back 
to it. He looked prodigious—and very tall. I stammered some 
word or other. 

He listened to me politely, but exactly as he would have listened 
to an utter stranger. Then, after a second, his face cleared and 
the voice I knew returned. “Why, it’s Lawrence, boy,” he said 
perfectly clearly and kindly. “Come in, Lawrence—Mr. Cazenave 
and I have been talking some business. I’m glad you're here—it’s 
time you knew of our business, too.” 

He led the way to the study, where the old crossed sabers hung 
over the fireplace. Mr. Cazenave was there, and Melissa, with the 
width of the table between them. I cannot tell how I knew he 
had been much nearer to her the moment before the door opened. 

I saw his eyes narrow and widen, like a cat’s, as I came in. The 
Colonel was saying that we knew each other. I held out a hand 
unwillingly, and Cazenave made me a little dancing-master’s bow. 
I was glad he had not taken my hand. I looked toward Melissa, 
trying to read her face, but it was in shadow and I could not make 
it out. A silence fell. 

The Colonel spoke first. ‘Well, Don Luis!” he said, turning to 
Cazenave, and again I saw those catlike pupils contract and ex- 
—_ The man made a slight questioning gesture with slim olive 

ngers. 

The Colonel frowned. “You need have no fear,” he said with 
that old-fashioned state that became him so well. “I have not 
thought it advisable to discuss matters openly with Mr. Barraclough 
before, but the time for secrecy is past. Mr. Barraclough is a 
young gentleman of unquestioned probity and devotion—and it is 
my intention to offer him a place on my staff, when the hour 
strikes.” 

Melissa made a sharp little sound. The dark stranger looked 
restlessly around him, weighing some chance. Then, “As you will,” 
he said, with another slight gesture. “If you are sure you can 
vouch for—” 

“T have already vouched for Mr. Barraclough,” said the Colonel 
with dignity. The dark man sank back in his chair. 


“As you will;” he repeated, with his whispering accent. “As you 
will. It is dangerous. But you take the responsibility. As you 
please.” 

I sat bewildered while the little interchange went on. There was 


something in the feel of the room, in the air of the night, some- 
thing impalpable, like a dream, like a spell. I could feel it rise like 
mist from the floor and cover me, cover us all, till this was no 
longer a known house in a known century but some spell-land in 
an hour back of Time where anything unreasonable might happen 
and any incredibility be accepted because it was. 

The Colonel turned to me, clearing his throat. 

“If Melissa.and Mr. Cazenave will pardon us for a moment,” he 
said, “I will explain to you, Lawrence, boy—” 


HE dark stranger rose on the instant, with another little bow. 

“Tf the seworita wil! honor me with her company in the garden 
for a moment—” he suggested gracefully. “It is always easier to 
explain when there are only two—” 

He lifted—no, not lifted, enchanted her out of the chair with a 
gesture of his hand. She said nothing but she followed him. It 
was like a bird and a snake to me, and yet—I ached to follow 
them, to strike the courtesy out of his face, and yet-— He was 
courteous; he was their guest; there had been nothing that even 
the rashest boy could act on. I stared after them, hopelessly, pas- 
sionately as they went out of the French windows together—but 
the Colonel was talking and I had to listen to him. 

“You may often have wondered at the reason why our friend 
Mr. Cazenave—or rather Don Luis Jesus de Sotomayor—has so 
often visited here,” he began, rolling the Spanish names as if they 
were sweet to him. “I first met Don Luis four years ago in Cuba 
—you will remember my business visit to Havana. It took some 
time before he felt that he could trust me with his projects, but 
at last—” 

At first I was hardly listening, my ears stretched for any scrap 
of conversation that might drift in from the garden. But as the 
Colonel’s long, courtly sentences began to link themselves together 
into a strangely patterned device, I suddenly began to listen in- 
tently. It was a fantastic castle that he built up for me in that 
still haif-hour of brooding thunder and unfallen rain. A castle 
of glass, with gleaming turrets and cloudy buttresses—a dream, a 
little mad and more than a little impossible, as most good dreams 
are, but what color in the dream! (Continued on page 120) 
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“By Christine 
Jope - Slade 


Illustrated by 
C.A. Voight 


M ISS JOPE-SLADE 
is an English writer 
who knows Ameri- 
cans at home, and 
particularly those 
at home in Paris. 


EF E said: “Well, we’ve bust up 
God.” 

She said, a little more nervily: 
“We’ve bust up marriage.” 

“We’ve bust up patriotism.” 
He brooded over that a minute, 
frowning. 

“What’s left, Nicky?” 

“Us, honey, you and me.” 

She turned her charming blonde 
head on her charming little neck 
and gave him full view of her charming little face about six 
inches from his own. 

That is just what she was—charming, charming! Her 
charm was like an exquisite shaking of bells within the secret 
walls of his imagination. He trembled to their chime. 

She saw herself flaming away in his eyes. 

“There’s no us, Nicky. There’s no we. That’s marriage again, 
the old rotten mirage. There’s just you and J.” 

His voice was husky, a coax of a voice. 

“Well, Val, what are you and I going to do about it?” 

She said violently, “How the hell do I know?” and sat staring 
out before her. 

He was twenty-four, post-war, one of the new young; yet he 
was freighted with thought and dreams as old as the hills, rich and 
heavy and tremulous with them—iooking down from the im- 
mortal casement of man’s primitive desire on the new woman in 
the new world. 

She said: “It was so damned easy for them, Nicky. They had 
everything all laid out for use—God and patriotism and family 
love. They wanted the easy things of life—comfort, children. 
They made a virtue of the things they couldn’t sidestep—fidelity, 
conventionality, modernity. They had an easy road, the old ones!” 

“For us everything’s split up and bust open.” 

“For honest people like you and me, Nicky.” 

“We can take what’s left.” 

“What is left?” 

“You and me—and life.” 

“And to be unafraid.” 

She was twenty-two, post-war, and of the new young, trying so 
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They had suddenly grown old to each 

other. “What have we found out about 

anything, Val?” “Nothing,” said Val, 
always truthful. 


desperately to cleave a way, a new way, a clean way, an honest 
way, a free way through life, striving with painful honesty to be 
free of her mother’s shackles, emptying her clear, analytical young 
mind of all the comforting warm truck of an older femininity, the 
cosy, cotton-wool beliefs. Trying with a stark, shocking honesty 
to get through to something better, something permanent, some; 
thing one could accept intelligently as a formula and a reason for - 
life—and paying the price of an anchorless floating and a spiritual 
loneliness. 

She was a product of one of the best American colleges for 
women. He was a product of Oxford. The old world and the 
new world; and youth, like an unfulfilled promise, the link and 
the lovely disturbing fact between them. 

They were such clean, delving, probing young people. 
ing away with their trained, ardent, unshrinking minds. 

They had considerable discarded background, violently discarded 
with scenes and hysteria from relatives. He from a conventional 
clerical father and mother, she from a conventional Puritan aunt 
in Philadelphia. They had run out of their background to Paris 
on a long, weary, emotional, tense string of conscience and con- 
trition and inherited tradition of duty and filial obedience; break- 
ing the string finally, and establishing a passionate, resentful in- 
dependence. 

The complete severance ‘of all relations, financial and other- 
wise, left them bitter but triumphant. 

Then they met. 
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She had secured a job as a mannequin because she was blonde 
and young and slender. 

He was sweating away at poster-designing. 

They met cynically; like rebels they mouthed the same doctrines. 
The same little things were starkly clear to them, and the same 
big things hideously, miserably obscure. 

At first they wore the fashionable mask of their little crowd. 
He the leprechaun, and she the little dryad dancing over the pat- 
tern of life with proudly cloven hooves. 

Then they began to talk. They had been meeting to talk ever 
since. Scratching over life like starving poultry, always hungry 
and unsatisfied, but creating something mutually satisfying by their 
combined energy. 

This was the thousandth meeting outside the Café de la Paix, 
and she said for the millionth time: 

“No, Nicky, mot marriage.” 

“Why?” : 

“Because it’s so damned easy. Because it’s just sitting down in 
some one else’s chair, and dying there. It isn’t arrogance, this, 
Nicky. It isn’t free love or self-indulgence—it’s a working through. 
I’m too honest to marry.” 

He said: “I want you.” 

She said: “I want you too, Nicky. There must be something 
better than marriage. I’m going to find it.” 

“You can’t find a reason for marriage?” 

“No reason clean enough, decent enough, or big enough.” 

She looked at him with a queer twisted tenderness. 

“Renegade,” she said softly. 

Their hands met and gripped under the table, and in his eyes 
she saw dreams rise and flame from fires that the first man had 
laid. Her lips quivered. It would be so gloriously easy to bend 
forward, to forget her poised mind, and just 
warm herself at them, accept and become part 
of the great tradition, to merge herself in the 
great sex urge. 

For this was love, 
this crumbling and 
crumpling of her- 
self. 

S he twisted her 
hand free, and her 
mind free. 

“Tt would be 
much easier to 
marry you, Nicky. 
It’s always easier to 
marry. ’mgoing 
to be true to the 
only religion I can 
see, the religion of 
finding out ; I’m go- 
ing on asking ques- 
tions for all those 
who are coming 
after me who are 
dissatisfied with re- 
sults but don’t know 
how to ask ques- 
tions for themselves. 
I’m going to discard 
and discard and dis- 
card! If I find any- 
thing in living to- 
gether that makes 
marriage worth giv- . 
ing myself to—oh, 
Nicky, don’t you 
think T’ll be glad, 
darling, at rest! 
What the people of 
today need is some- 
thing to give them- 
selves to. Youth is 
just moving round 
and round looking 
for something to 
give itself to. Oh, 
Nicky, Nicky!” The 
tears ‘were pouring 
down her face. 
“We've beat it out 


She had discarded a Puritan aunt in 
Philadelphia and secured a job as a 
mannequin. 







“Marriage on Approval” 


You haven’t forgotten. Damn the old! Damn them! 
You can’t even talk to them! They’re so cruel 
to youth! So brutal to us. What do they give us? An empty 
church with a bust-up God! A reeking battlefield to safeguard 
finance for patriotism. A drill-book of manners and exercises for 
social life. If we kick any of these over we’re chucked out. There 
must be something more, Nicky, something at the back. Some- 
thing to give oneself to—a plan, an idea. Something we can plant 
ourselves down on, and grow old in.” 

She said: “I'll live with you, Nicky. That’s my present to the 
future; that’s my offering to youth. I wont go down the old road. 
If there’s anything in my road, I’ll open it up for the others.” 

“When?” 

She said: “Let’s go home now.” 

As they rose, she gripped his hand. 

She said: “Nicky, before God I’m being decent the only way 
I can. I’m going the only way I see!”’ 

He said: “I know.” 

She said: “The young know things now too, Nicky. The old used 
to beat us down that way too. You had to pay to learn. Not 
now, Nicky. This is our adventure, an adventure for two. It 
wouldn’t be fair otherwise.” 

He said, tremendously quietly: 
be an adventure for two.” ... . 

They pooled their small incomes. 

Life became beautiful, a festival. 

The youthful crowd among whom they lived watched them in- 
tently. It was not like other ménages. There was less ardency, 
less gesture, less kick and color. It was oddly as if Val and 


so often! 
They’re so cruel! 


“T promise that this shall only 


Nicky were serving an apprenticeship, working their way through 
to something. 


They lived like people on the edge of discovery— 

lived like that for six months. 

Then Val lost her job. 

She lived on Nicky’s little bit. Every day she was 
out trying to get work. Every night she came home 
despondent and out of conceit with herself. 

They began to bicker. 

“You’re living on your 
nerves,” said Nicky, “and get- 
ting on mine.” 

They stuck it. 

“People,” said Val, “women 

stick years and years of this 
sort of stuff. I want to find 
out why.” 
i} They suffered. Nerves. 
= Hunger. They fought desper- 
' ately for mutual tolerance 
; and politeness and forbear- 
ance in their two poor little 
rooms. 

They were like self-inocu- 
lated people who fight 
through a disease to discover 
the cure; and there was al- 
ways that desperate shining 
honesty about them. 

They never sought to make 
things easier. 

They analyzed and ques- 
tioned and probed and faced 
up to their reactions to each 
other and life with brave 
brutality. 

Unmarried, t he y wrestled 
with the problems of married 
life and tried to discover its 
basic values, what it was 
worth as an institution. 

The glamour and the gloss 
were gone. Respect was left. 
In the total summing up they 
found they could give each 
other that. Respect. 

“Our bright young people,” 
Nicky said with a wry face. 
“God! What a play could be 
made out of us!” 

“You shouldn’t give up 
when you're disillusioned,” 
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“Not marriage, Nicky,” 
she said; “there must be 
something better than 
marriage —I'm going to 

find it!” 


said Val. “You 
should go on. 
That’s when you 
begin to find things 
out.” 

“Or people,” 
said Nicky. 

With their bits 
and pieces Val had 
made an illusion 
of home. It had 
been like, a deli- 
cious bubble 
blown out of the 
pipe of happiness. 
When they looked 
round it they saw 
gayety and color 
and comfort. They 
possessed it be- 
cause they lived in 
it and could not 
see of what frail 
stuff it was made. 
Now it burst for 
them. They had 
to sell many of 
their pieces. 

It was still gay, 
as Val’s chintzes 
and Nicky’s paints 
and _ distempers 
had made it; but 
it was horrible to 
live in. It was like 
living between the 
gay petals of a 
ravaged, dying 
flower..... They 
had two rooms 
high up, the wrong 
side of the Seine and a good way out from Paris. It had large, 
kindly windows through which the sun poured and streamed all 
day and the moonlight all night. In the summer the plane tree 
outside Jaid an ebony pattern all over the floor. 

They adored their plane tree. 

Every morning they toasted it with their coffee, holding their 
cups aloft, calling out beautiful pagan things, phrases of worship, 
sound education and heightened imagination and emotion tossed 
up at random. 

In the spring, with the windows flung wide, that plane tree 
made their room marvelous, the shining green of a hidden cave, a 
tent of jade built by Pan for mischief and magic. They had a 
familiar mouse. That had been part of their stage property when 
life had been a fantasy and a glory to be lived through with atmos- 
phere and emotion. They called him James James Morrison Mor- 
rison. They left crumbs of cheese on the floor for him, elegant 
crumbs of toasted cheese with huge labels attached “James James 
Morrison Morrison, Esq.,” and in the dusk the mouse would come 
creeping and sniffing and they would hear the labels go rustling 
over the floor toward his hole. 

This year of discomfort and dismay they noticed neither the 
mouse nor the plane tree. 

Yet in the plane tree the birds were building a nest. 

In the wainscoting James James Morrison Morrison had found 
a mate and was also building a home. 


WHEN Val was entirely lost, her ideals gone, her emotions 
storm-driven, only her tenacity left, the one stark, un- 
wavering thing Nicky out of his own ferment found was a new 
name for her. 
“Pathfinder.” 
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_ He loved her without rhyme or reason, he who had been so pas- 
sionately, utterly sure that all his love was just rhyme and reason. 
Honestly he owned that his love was neither beauty, nor pain, nor 


sudden depths nor shallows any more. It was a thread in his life 
and ran through his days and nights a part of the pattern. 

“Pathfinder,” mocked Nicky in dull bitterness. 

They had suddenly grown old to each other, and to them- 
selves. 

“What have we found out about anything, Val?” 

“Nothing,” said Val, always truthful. 

“Not even why we’re sticking together?” 

“Not even that, Nicky.” 

And in the plane tree two birds built their nest unheeded and 
unseen. 

In the early morning the tiny, unimportant shadowgraph of their 
tiny unimportant lives was thrown on the screen of the drawn 
curtains. 

In the wainscoting James James Morrison Morrison built his 
little home. 

Cautious now, no longer friendly and trustful, full of the mighty 
importance of a king who creates new kingdoms, James James 
Morrison Morrison obeyed the law he could never analyze or 
question or define. 

It was Nicky who said, “We ought to catch that damned mouse! 
He’s been at these biscuits,” and Val who answered wearily: 
“Sure, I’ll buy a trap.” 

But she forgot. 

The aunt, the censoriaus, puzzled aunt in Philadelphia, died. 
In the end she stretched out powerful hands to claw the outlaw 
back to convention, to current morality. She left Val her house 
and a quite adequate income if she (Continued on page 149) 
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Remarkable 


“You mean you are going to 
jiltme?” sheasked. “Ithought 


you were a gentleman.” 








I WAS taking Julie Strong 

to the theater one night, 
and we decided to dine at a 
little place just off Park Ave- 
nue where the food is the 
best that a homesick French 
chef can prepare and the wine 
the finest the Atlantic liners 
carry. As we came in, I 
caught a glimpse of Lyman 
Fay with a fair companion in 
the far corner. He saw me 
and waved for us to come to 
his table. 

I was rather surprised to 
see Lyman dining out in this 
manner. It was not his cus- 
tom. He was a veteran bach- 
elor who took his profession 
seriously. For he was a bach- 
elor in theory as well as in 
fact. He had looked the 
débutantes over in 1912 and 
formed such a sorry opinion 
of their wares that he gently 
shrugged his square shoul- 
ders, raised his pale eyes and 
sailed away to avoid the ne- 
cessity of thinking up plausi- 
ble excuses for his regrets. 
In Europe his appetite for 
feminine society was not 
whetted, and he had become 
a lonely commuter on the 
face of the globe, unable to 
find an interesting method of 
dissipating his large income. 
But he had never become an 
ex-patriot. He always con- 
sidered New York his home 
and returned to it regularly 
to perform the duties of a 
citizen as circumstances de- 
manded. During the war he 
saw service at odd times with 
both the British and French 
until America came in, and 
then dashed back across a 
submarine-infested sea to en- 
list in a New York regiment. 
But he almost deserted when 
his colonel’s wife tried to press him into service to entertain the 
inevitable nieces that all colonels’ wives acquire by wholesale. 
And he nearly jumped overboard at sea when he was detailed to 
escort twenty-five Red Cross girls to France. 

Socially he had been both a bulwark and a despair. No amount 
of angling could interest him in luncheon or tea, and he was 
seldom seen at any party of less than a hundred guests. I did 
see him once at a small dinner-party of forty, but he made it a 
point to 'eave early. He once hastened to Africa in disgrace on 
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a lone hunting-trip, after a débutante sat on his lap in a crowded 
limousine. He was the soul of propriety and could always be 
counted upon to do the proper thing at the proper time; but 
since good manners lost the approval of those who had them, 
the only invitations he received were engraved and copied auto- 
matically from some previous list. The most eligible young man 
in town, he was now known to be the most ineligible. His fault- 
less deportment made him as popular with débutantes in New 
York as Carlyle had been in London, but he was a part of the 
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a picture, and he accepted the responsibility with 
dignity. 

Consequently I was surprised to see him dining téte-a-téte in 
this close-fitting restaurant which was not even legal, much less 
social. I am sure he had never been threatened with a padlock 
before. If he was bent on slumming, he might dine at the Ritz, 
and his idea of being democratic was to mingle with hoi polloi 
at the Harvard Club. 

But here he was, perfectly at ease, squiring a lady who re- 


. u r\ \ by way of conversation. 
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You forget, when you are with Mr. 
Springs, that he was a combat flyer in 
the war; he always has had a much 
more recent adventure, in the air or 
otherwise. He wrote, you may remem- 
ber, “Leave Me with a Smile!” 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery 
Flagg 


quired a second glance, also a third and 
fourth. Even after my twelfth I couldn’t 
make up my mind about her. 

She was handsome. You could see that 
across the room. More than that, she 
could be called beautiful. Her hair was a 
lovely bronze, and her features bordered 
on the classic ideal. There was something 
commanding about her. But a careful sur- 
vey destroyed’ the vista of imperial mien. 
The elements were incongruous. Her hair 
was badly arranged, and an ugly gold comb, 
stuck in the back of it, appeared grotesque; 
she had too much rouge; one eyebrow was 
blacked too heavily, and the arches did not 
match. Her cupid’s-bow lips were of the 
latest flapper design, which jarred sadly 
with a pair of stately gold earrings; and 
when she smiled, she revealed a large gold 
tooth that was as prominent as a pair of 
bow-legs in the Follies. I looked again. 
She was not in evening dress, like Lyman, 
but was wearing an afternoon costume 
without a hat. And there was something 
wrong with her dress. She had good natu- 
ral contours, but her foundation work was 
faulty. Something had slipped. One side 
of her figure was rigidly harnessed while 
the other was absurdly, though attractively, 
unrestrained. There was something Ama- 
zonian in her frontal aspect. 

And this was Lyman Fay’s dinner com- 
panion! I had never heard that he had 
any country cousins, and he had no busi- 
ness connections which would obligate him 
to entertain a visiting lady buyer. He had 
certainly picked a place where he was least 
likely to be seen. Then why hail me? 

We all exchanged polite greetings, and 
Lyman ordered dinner for us. They» had 
not started yet, so joined us in anottier 
round of cocktails. 

“Tt is charming here,” Julie remarked, 
“T always enjoy 

dining in these little Continental places.” 
\ “Yes,” agreed Lyman’s companion, who 
La) 











was introduced as Miss Westly, “Lyman, 
here, likes ’em too.” She pointed to him 
with her butter-knife. “But I don’t like 
to be continent. I wanted to go to a place 
I know where they have a regular bar but 
he prefers these upstage dives. I like to do my drinking standing 
up. I can’t tell when I’ve had enough till I need to sit down.” 
It looked as if Lyman had ‘been taken in flagrante delicto and 
I began to doubt the wisdom of merging our parties, but he seemed 
perfectly composed about the matter, so I made no effort to 
move. If he had no fear of Julie, why should I? Perhaps the 
lady’s beauty made me want to linger a little. Lyman himself 
was enthralled. I decided that Miss Westly was no country cousin. 
The cocktails and soup saved me further embarrassment. 
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“Where’d you get the trick 
cravat?” Miss Westly asked 
me, throwing an olive-pit on 
the floor. “I haven’t seen 
one of them since I fell off 
a bicycle and bent my bus- 
tle.” She fingered my tie to 
see if it was elastic. 

“My haberdasher assured 
me it was positively the sea- 
son’s choice,” I told her. 

“Your haberdasher? My, 
my! You’re another one of, 
these helpless men, eh? Have | 
to have a haberdasher to lay 
out your clothes and draw <« 
your tub for you.” 

“Well, mine fooled me this 
time, perhaps. I shall speak |) \ 
to him about it.” . 

“Going to the theater to- 
night?” she inquired, snap- | 
ping off a piece of celery 
viciously. 

“Ves,” I told her, “we were 
planning to.” 

“What’re you going to 
see?” 

“*Androcles and the 
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Lion.’ ” 
“Oh! I don’t care much for these kid 
shows. I’ve never seen a good one since 


‘The Wizard of Oz.’” 

“Was that ever on the stage?” asked 
Julie. “I was crazy about the book, but 
I never knew it was dramatized.” 

“Be your age, dearie,” advised Miss 
Westly, blowing her soup heartily. “I'll 
bet Mamma let you take the youngsters 
to it. It was a great show, all right. I 
remember the first time I saw it, and I’ve 
been thirty for three years.” 

Julie was aghast. She really wasn’t born 
when the show was running, so couldn’t 
feel indignant, but she was so taken aback 
by Miss Westly’s comment that she sat 
and stared at her hopelessly. 

But Miss Westly hadn’t intended to be rude. 
ter was most good-natured. 

“T’d like to see that show again,” she confided to us, 
chasing the last drop of soup relentlessly. “I remember 
what a kick I got when they cut the Scarecrow up—that 
was Montgomery, you know. Fred Stone was the Jin 
Woodman. Say, Lyman, what sort of a stew is this you 
ordered for me?” She flicked the filet of sole disdain- 
fully with her knife. “You know I wanted chicken 
salad.” Reassured of its edible qualities, she continued: 
“Yes, they cut up Montgomery right there on the stage. 
I was so excited I swallowed my gum. Then after they cut him 
up, they opened a hole in poor Fred Stone’s chest and gave him 
a heart. After that—” 

For the rest of the meal Miss Westly entertained us with a 
detailed synopsis of the play. No lecturer ever held a platform 
more tenaciously. 

Julie and I escaped as soon as we could do so decently, and 
left Lyman and his inamorata brazenly holding hands over the 
cordials. She waved good-by in a steamship manner and yelled 
across the room to tell us to be sure and feed the lion for her. 

“Name it, you can have it,” I offered to Julie outside. 

“T don’t want it,” said Julie. “I’m glad we left before we were 
thrown out.” 

“No danger,” I assured her. 
out of any place.” 

“Well, he wont live in vain much longer,” she insisted. 
didn’t know he was that sort.” 

‘What sort?” 

“A man with a superiority complex.” 

“You think that’s it?” 

“T guess so. He’s got some joint in his armor, all right. He’s 
such an immaculate conception himself that he can’t appreciate 
the girls of his own class. They can’t live up to his ideas of 
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perfection, and their gaucheries annoy him when they try to please 
him. But when he runs into a girl that doesn’t know he’s a supe- 
rior being and treats him as if he were human, he’s fascinated. 
It’s just the reverse of getting a man by subtle flattery. They’re 
so spoiled by it nowadays that you have to insult them to get 
their attention. If that girl knew who Lyman was, she’d make 
a fuss over him, and he’d never see her again. She’s high-hatting 
him with some of his own medicine and making him like it. It 
doesn’t make any difference what she is as long as she puts him 
in his place. But why take her there?” 

“Why take her anywhere?” 

“She’s pretty.” 

“Yes, but Lyman has failed to react to beauty for the past 
fifteen years. A famous Parisienne once threatened to commit 
suicide because he failed to appreciate her charms. I shall in- 
vestigate and find out what manner of Circe this is who has en- 
snared our Lyman.” 

I saw him in the club a couple of weeks later and managed to 
work around to the subject. 

“How’s Miss Westly?” I asked him. 

“Fine,” he assured me, brightening up. 
she?” 

I agreed sincerely. 


JAMES NGUTRDMERY FLASC | 





“Remarkable girl, isn’t 


“When did you meet her?” I inquired. 
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\ ‘ —~ Nal a ey got thrown out of the 

BA hl yey | Purple Pup last night, 

LyX) and she was a scream. 

She almost tore the 

shirt off the bouncer.” 

“Really!” I said in 

amazement. I could 

scarcely believe my 

ears. Lyman Fay be- 

ing thrown out of a 
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ROX = , a tablecloth since he 
\s | oar WRAY fell out of his high- 

, \ \ chair, and head-waiters 
>» \\s LAN f NIN \\\Y fawned on him from 
——* ~N r \ \\\ 4 . \ London to Constanti- 

oo) Wilf AX W\\\ ae | | nople. “Might I ask 
 iinhhynpals: wR \ just who she is?” I in- 
: “Au - : . hi {I quired. 

S . ' \ “Miss Westly!” 
. : \\ | “Yes, to be sure. 
But what is she—man- 
icurist, stenographer, 
Mrs. Tanqueray or 
Mrs. Warren? I don’t 
mean to be imperti- 
nent.” 
“Not at all, not at 
all,” he reassured me. 
“Can’t tell you much 
about her, though. 
Don’t know much. Bad 
form to ask questions, 
you know. Never do 
it.” I knew that was 
true. Lyman woula 
cut his throat before 
he’d ask a personal 
question of anyone. 
He roomed with an of- 
ficer in the army for 
two months before he 
found out it was the 
same fellow who had 
married his sister 
“She lives at Park 
—big apartment house, 
What I meant was: “Where did you meet her?” But Lyman you know. At least, that’s where I take her when the party is 
spared my embarrassment about approaching the matter. over.” . 
“Oh, I met her at the Fakir’s Ball a month ago,” he told me “Does she live there or work there?” 
readily. “I should say that I overtook her there. She was sit- “Don’t know, I’m sure. She’s never invited me in or suggested 
ting on the sidelines, and I managed to appropriate her. She that I call.” That was like Lyman, too. He had not been intro- 
was costumed as Kiki. Whoever suggested the idea to her must duced to Miss Westly formally, so he could not presume to call 


have had a sense of humor, for she was perfect. She really didn’t until he was on a social footing. (Continued on page 150) 
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How Money Marries 
By 4 





Alice Whitehouse 


A straightforward statement by 
a member of New York society. 


ISS ALICE WHITEHOUSE, nineteen 
years old, a débutante of last year, is one 
of the most original, independent-thinking and 
outspoken leaders of the younger set of New 
York society. She rejects as archaic the idea that 
marriage is the only and ultimate goal of a 
woman’s life. Miss Whitehouse, unlike most so- 
ciety girls, goes to college. She is more con- 
cerned in literature—the course she is taking at 
Columbia University—than the frivolities of so- 
cial life. Her ambition is to become a profes- 
sional writer. 
Her mother, Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, 


We assume that ambitious, 
arrogant mothers can no longer 
force girls into unions with 








was one of the most indefatigable and capable 
leaders of the militant suffrage movement in the 
days when franchise for women met with ridicule 
and bitter opposition. To Mrs. Whitehouse’s 
efforts was largely due the success of suffrage in 
the New York State elections in 1917. - Because 
of the executive ability shown in her conduct of 
the publicity campaign for suffrage, Mrs. White- 
house was selected by President Wilson to go to 
Europe in January, 1918, to organize publicity 
combating German propaganda and to make 
clear the aims of the American people to both 
the Allied and German peoples. Her conduct of 
that important and delicate mission won wide- 
spread commendation. 


Not sO many years ago the barter for titles by 
our newly rich, with beautiful and innocent 
girls the pawns, became something of a national 
scandal. On the other hand it grew as a generally 
accepted fact that the daughters of our own im- 
poverished aristocracy were frequently sold into 
arranged and mercenary marriages with million- 
aires, aged or young, who wished to improve their 
social standing or ally themselves with youth and 
beauty. When such marriages—at first romanti- 
cized with the veneer of wealth—ended in separa- 
tions or the scandals of ever-increasing divorces, 
the underlying sordidness, mercenary ambitions 
and utter lovelessness of the thing became ap- 
parent. Our American marriage market, as it in- 
volved our increasing class of new rich, and the 
older element of society of depleted fortunes, be- 
came a term of reproach. 

It became almost an accepted fact that upon 
her début a society girl was up for sale. Mar- 
riage for money or social advantage, on one side 
or the other or both, was regarded as the rule. 

In their new so-called freedom, women, young and old, rich 
and poor, are presumably free to shape their own lives as they 
desire, marry whom they please, and find self-expression and self- 
realization in chosen careers of usefulness. With unprecedented 
opportunities for economic independence, presumably marriage 
for money or social advantage is out-of-date, a relic of the dark 
ages, no longer a convenience or necessity. Presumably girls of 
all classes are free to marry when and whom they will. One might 
assume that ambitious and arrogant mothers can no longer force 
them into hateful unions with men whom they don’t love. A 
quarter of a century ago an obedient, unsophisticated girl might 
have been terrified into a hateful marriage, but in our en- 
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Alice Whitehouse 


as ornamental parasites they may obtain whatever they desire. 


men whom they don't love. 


lightened age, we feel, things have 
entirely changed! 

But have they? For girls of the 
less sheltered classes, who have al- 
ways been freer in their choice of 
work or selection of a mate, cer- 
tainly new doors have opened and 
conditions have radically altered for 
the better. But among those born 
into what is called society, is there 
any greater freedom in choosing be- 
tween a career and a marriage of 
advantage, between a marriage of 
romance and one of riches? No! 

Are mothers less ruthlessly selfish 
and greedily ambitious in making 
matches for their daughters merely 
to achieve social advancement or a 
great fortune? With rare excep- 
tions, the run of society mothers are 
not. A great proportion—I might 
almost say the majority—are as 
avaricious and scheming as _ they 
were twenty-five years ago. 

They regard their daughters as 
marketable merchandise for whose 
barter the family prestige or fortune 
may be enhanced. They are on the 
lookout for titles, high social posi- 
tion or millions. They bring up their 
children, educate and train them— 
not to make something useful out of 
themselves as independent human 
beings, but with the old idea that 
marriage is the ultimate goal and 
sum total of their existence, and that 


Love has nothing to do with it. Love seldom enters into the 
bargain. If the family possesses an enormous fortune, the aim 
is then to advance socially; if the family is aristocratic but poor, 
there is the avid zest to marry into money. In the fluctuations 
of fortunes here in America, with old families becoming poor and 
unknown families becoming rich, the market is increasingly brisk. 

It is amazing how many mothers there are in the “upper strata” 
of wealth who still connive and contrive to marry their daughters 
off to royalty. The prices of titles are not so high today as they 
were formerly. Since the war and revolutions in Europe the im- 
poverished noble candidates for the hands of American heiresses 
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have vastly increased and available titles have 
become almost as ubiquitous as grass. If there 
is not quite so great a demand for ladyships in 
an overstocked market, such forced alliances do 
still continue to be made. 

Many self-seeking mothers are today entirely 
inconsiderate of their daughters’ happiness in se- 
lecting the men they are to marry. There are 
hundreds of young women in society who have 
acquired position or wealth at the price of bitter 
disillusion, a corroding cynicism or irremediable 
heartache. Of course, divorces are easier today 
than ever, and such marriages can soon be dis- 
solved, generally with the consolation of alimony 
or huge settlements. But the fact remains, noth- 
ing can restore the innocence and beauty of a life 
that is spoiled. These young matrons become 
sophisticated, hard, selfish, sensation-seeking, rest- 
less, fretful, incapable of serious interests or 
exalted emotions, seeking fruitlessly some recom- 
pense in the superficial frivolities and distractions 
of a useless social life. When they have been 
forced into an unwelcome marriage it often hap- 
pens that they seek consolation in flirtations. 

In Europe, where -for ages arranged marriages 
of convenience were an accepted thing, it was 
also accepted that, after a legitimate heir to a 
name, title or fortune was provided, a wife might 
have her lovers just as the husband was per- 
mitted his mistresses. In America, where certain 
wholesome Puritan traditions prevailed, until re- 
cently a clandestine love-affair if discovered ren- 
dered a woman déclassée. A man might sow 













It is understood the gentleman is in the market for a young 
wife whose family is illustrious socially. 





to abide by her lot 
and suffer in silence. 
The majority com- 
plied—perhaps largely 
through lack of cour- 
age, fear of exposure, 
and the censure of so- 
ciety. The others 
were circumspectly 
discreet and secretive. 
Today all that has 
changed. With mar- 
riage for one advan- 
tage or another an 
almost standard and 
accepted rule, it has 
become fashionable to 
have admirers. 

There is no longer 
anything déclassée in 
an outside and known 
attachment. To the 
contrary, a young and 
especially ~ handsome 
gallant dancing in at- 
tendance adds to a 
young matron’s pres- 
tig. An unhappy 
married young wom- 
an, pining in lone- 
liness, is regarded as 
a rather pathetic if 
not stupid creature. 


wild oats even after marriage, so long as it was kept under cover, She must be lacking in attractiveness! So you find uncongenially 


because American husbands were not supposed to have mistresses. 
Much less was a married woman supposed to be unfaithful. 
Serious social consequences followed discovery—being snubbed 
by one’s friends, having doors shut in one’s face, being dropped 
from lists, divorce without alimony and all the odium of a public 
scandal. If a woman was unhappily married, she was expected 





wedded young matrons, or very sophisticated and hard-boiled 
elderly ones, attaching to themselves handsome gigolos whom 
they give handsome apartments, costly cars, jewels and huge gifts 
of money. This type of man has become a common parasite of 
the times, a sort of fungus growth in modern society. They come 


from nowhere; you see them everywhere. A new kind of adven- 


turer and as much a product 







tachment to another. 


amid the panoply of 
riches. 


of our times as was the flapper, 
they are good-looking, sleek, 
oleaginously polished — one 
wonders 
popular movie star didn’t set 
the type—and are _ ingratiat- 
ingly servile, attentive and ac- 
quiescent. 

Very occasionally one of 
them is married by a wealthy 
divorcée. 
who got minor parts in mu- 
sical comedies through a star, 
who was enamored of his 
very good looks, attracted in 
a night-club the unhappy wife 
of an elderly Western manu- 
facturer. 
free, she married the erstwhile 
“gob,” who has now acquired 
“airs” and cuts capers in the: 
swagger affairs at Palm Beach. 
Another 
tented ladies, a necktie-counter clerk who 
rose via the hotel lobbies and night-clubs, 
not long ago married the daughter of a 
millionaire—a runaway match to the chagrin 
of a socially ambitious family. But such cases 
are rare. These types generally prefer their 
“freedom,” finding it more advantageous fi- 
‘nancially and otherwise to flit from one at- 
As their fortunes pros- 
A girl’s début con- per, competition increases for their attentions. 


whether a_ certain 


A former sailor 


When the wife was 


satellite of discon- 


stitutes the formal They are called up and requested by ladies 
announcement that of money and distinguished position to take 
she is in the market them to lunches, dinner or the theater, and 
—she is paraded are invited to the most exclusive functions. 


Among these a foreign type prevails; of 
course, vaguely, some are supposed to be 
“noblemen.” (Continued on page 158) 
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Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


The art of pleasing impersonation is Miss Janis’ forte; 
Mr. Markey gathers graphically the story on, and behind, 


the stage. 


The literary partnership of these two head- 


liners gives us something agreeably different. 


“ARE we going to open the act with ‘Just a Memory’ or ‘Broken 
Hearted’?” Ben Barney speaking, of the famous team of 
Barney and Bay, those Harmony Monarchs. 

Johnny Bay recalled his gaze from the drab fields flitting in 
twilight past the windows of their drawing-room on the New- 
York-Chicago Limited. 

“Listen, boy,”—he smiled fondly at his plump partner,—“I aint 
worrying about what we open with or what we finish with. All 
that bothers me is, what are we gonna find out there in the way 
of entertainment?” 

“There are two million beautiful women in Chicago—an’ I 
happen to know that your address-book has more names in it 
than the telephone directory. So if that’s all that bothers you—” 
Ben Barney sighed indulgently, and unbuttoned another button 
of his too-snug waistcoat. To him it was a vest. 

Ben was putting on weight, but as he often remarked, nobody 
loves a thin tenor, and so he continued to eat, drink and be ex- 
tremely merry. In fact, he could laugh off everything but pounds. 
His partner Johnny Bay, on the contrary, was a lean, long, lov- 
able baritone. The two were as different as day and night, and 
quite as inseparable. Although they were obviously two men, 
they sang as one. No close harmony team in vaudeville could 
put over a song as Barney and Bay could. So “hot” was their 
harmony that they could make a blues number turn red. Their 
phonograph records sold like the proverbial hot cakes—and were 
much better for the digestion. To broadcast over the radio for 
fifteen minutes they were paid a sum that sounded to most per- 
formers like a month’s salary. Barney and Bay were the biggest 
of big-timers. 

A knock on the stateroom door, and the ebonized face of 
George Washington Brown, their mutual valet, beamed in upon 


them. 
“Dinin’-cah steward has arranged a special table fo’ you gem- 


men.” 

“All right, Washout,” said Johnny Bay. 

“Let’s eat.” Ben Barney rose, buttoning his coat but not his 
vest, and they went forward to the dining-car. 

Over an elaborate dinner they discussed their forthcoming 
engagement. For the first time in their careers as headliners they 
were to play the big movie theaters, opening tomorrow, Sunday, 
at the Babylon, Chicago’s newest and most expensive picture- 
palace. 

“Sullivan and Crane,” remarked Johnny, “own ten theaters in 
and around Chicago.” 

“Gluttons for punishment, those boys.” Ben had been reading 
about Chicago’s crime-wave in the New York newspapers. 

“If we mop up at the Babylon,” continued Johnny, “they'll 
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offer us the rest of 
their theaters. And 

ten weeks at three 
thousand bucks a week 

is plenty of kale: 

“Yeh—but we may 

not live that long. If 
we stay ten weeks in 
and around that burg, 
you may have to spend 
my half on a swell tomb 
for me. Let’s open 
with ‘Just a Memory.’ 
I hear those Chicago 
machine-gunners are 
sentimental.” 

Johnny Bay laughed. 
He was Ben Barney’s 
most appreciative au- 
dience. They loved 
each other like broth- 
ers—and got along 
twice as amicably. 
Close harmony was 
their specialty, on and 
off the stage 

Rain spilled gustily from the smoky heavens above Chicago 
when they arrived next morning. Leaving the faithful Washout 
to look after their luggage, the partners in their usual merry mood 
sought refuge from the downpour in a taxi. 

“Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella on a Rainy, Rainy Day,” sang 
Johnny. And Ben joined him in a barber-shop chord. 

“I wonder where they got it,” murmured the taxi-driver 
: At the Babylon Theater there was much excitement that morn- 
ing. Barney and Bay were “big pickings,” and as this was their 
first appearance in a picture house, Max Mindel, general manager 
for Sullivan & Crane, was already figuring out where he could put 
in extra seats. In his managerial cap belonged the feather for 
having induced Barney and Bay to play the Babylon, which was 
his pet theater. It hadn’t been easy. The Sullivan & Crane 
directors had balked at three thousand dollars a week. “Sounds 
like a national debt!” they complained. But Max had talked them 
down and out. 

Then Al West had added further difficulties. Al West and his 
Jazz Joy Boys had been a fixture at the Babylon for nearly a 
year. It was one of the most sensational bands in the country, 
and Al West’s contract provided that no one should share the 
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electric lights with him. Barney and Bay, of course, must be 
starred. 

However, Max Mindel had learned that when he had any direc- 
torial ax to grind with Al West, the approach should be made 
via Miss Margery Merwin, leading dancer in the theater, and 
leading lady in the somewhat expansive heart of Al West. 

“T'll fix it for you, Max,” she told Mindel. And fix it she did 
—two days before Barney and Bay were to open. 

“Honey,” she began, straightening Al’s tie, “this is great stuff 
for you—being co-starred with those big-timers. I’m surprised 
they'll stand for it.” 

“Surprised they'll stand for it!” complained Al. 
me? My contract—” 

“Yes, I know, but Barney and Bay—well, they’re the biggest 
there is. I’m proud to see my boy’s name up with ’em in lights. 
And believe me, they’re not used to sharing the billing with any- 
body. But Mindel prob’ly explained to ’em that it’s Anniversary 
Week, and they must know how you’ve been packing the Babylon 
for months—” 

“Well, all right,” assented Al reluctantly. “But I got to pro- 
tect myself.” He had apparently forgotten that it had been Mar- 


“What about 


“Come on,” 
urged Johnny. 
“You need the 
air."’ Margie 
laughed. “Yeah 
— and if I go 
out with you two 
I may get it— 
plenty of it!” 


gie’s maneuvering which not only got him his contract, but also 
slipped in the clause about the billing while Max Mindel wasnit 
looking. Or perhaps Mindel was looking—at Margie and not at 


the contract. Max Mindel was a big man; but like all big men, 
he had little weaknesses. One of them was Margie Merwin. 

However, Margie had eyes—and they were very lovely blue 
eyes—for nobody but Al West. She had loved him since the 
days when he was a small-time hoofer. Now he was a jazz king, 
and though his fan mail sometimes brought over a hundred let- 
ters a day from adoring women, in his heart nobody shared the 
billing with Margie. 

After their conversation about Barney and Bay, when he had 
brought her back to her hotel they stood for a moment in front 
of the elevator. That was where he had to say all his good-nights. 
Margie was very particular. 

“Listen, Baby,” he said, holding tightly to her hand, “one of 
these days you an’ me’ll take a little taxi ride out to Crown Point 
and try out a new act in front of a minister.” 

“Yeah?” Margie smiled up into his eyes. 

“But I don’t feel I oughta marry till I’m makin’ a thousand 
a week.” 
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“Beware of tenors, little girl, 

interrupted Johnny Bay, seating 

himself next to Margie; “their 

notes are high, but their thoughts 

are low.” Ben Barney glared at 
his partner. 


“Lots of people have,” 
said Margie. 

“The day they raise me 
to a thousand a week— 
that’s the day. What 
d’you say, honey?” 

“I've rehearsed it 
often,” Margie told him. 

“T know my lines.” .... 

At the Babylon, Barne 
and Bay were a wow, a 
panic. . 

Margie Merwin and Al 
West were standing in the 
first entrance, watching the 
Monarchs of Harmony take 
their tenth bow. A\l’s hand- 
some mouth was set in too 
thin a line to suggest the ad- 
miration he voiced. 

“The boys are there, all 
right,” he said. “Listen to 
that applause. Sounds like a 
storm at sea.” 

“Don’t let it make ya sea- 
sick, Al.”’ Bill, the property- 
man, was speaking out of turn 
as usual. 

“I’m glad to see ’em get 
over,” said Al magnanimously. 

“T think it’s just thrilling!” 
Margie was hanging on his 
arm. 

The applause swelled louder. 
Barney and Bay made a speech 
saying how glad they were to 
be back in Chicago, always a 
favorite city of theirs, and so 
forth. 

Al West was the first to 
congratulate them. Margie 
thought he seemed a bit too 
enthusiastic, but she realized, 
sympathetically, that the vis- 
itors’ triumph had upset him. 
Al was accustomed to being 
the Babylon headliner. Today 
his smile was strained, and his 
laughter too hearty. Margie 
slipped her hand into his re- 
assuringly. 

The Harmony Monarchs 
discovered her simultaneously. 
one voice. 

“Four shows a day wont be enough to suit me this week,” she 
answered, smiling. 

“Me either—if you'll stand in the first entrance every frolic,” 
said Johnny Bay. 

“A deaf an’ dumb guy,” said Ben Barney, “would burst into 
song—with you smiling at him from the wings, Miss Merwin!” 

“Aren’t they nice?” Margie asked Al, as they left the stage. 

“Yeh,” said Al very quietly. 

By the time the fourth and last performance was over that 
night, Margie and the Monarchs of Harmony were old friends. 

“Come on down with us for a bite,” Johnny Bay suggested 
as he came off the stage. 

“Al was going to take me to a chop-suey place, but—” 

Johnny interrupted her: “I'll ask him to come with us. Ben 
and I think he’s great.” 
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“How were we?” they queried in 


“He likes you too,” Margie said. Perhaps they both thought 
they were telling the truth. 

As she walked into the crowded restaurant with the three of 
them, Margie felt a tingle of pride. 

“Pretty good for one small hoofer—two aces and one King of 


Harmony.” She smiled on each in turn. 

“Three jacks with one queen is more like it.” 
blue eyes twinkled approvingly at Margie. 

“How about some groceries?” Johnny Bay handed her the bill 
of fare. “Or can you exist on Ben’s brand of honey?” 

“T could thrive on it.” 

“Atta blue-eyed baby!” Ben patted her hand. 

“Better lay in a foundation of scrambled eggs and take no 
chances.” 

It was the first time Al had spoken. 
and thought how handsome he was. 

“Want to dance, baby?” he asked. 


Ben Barney’s 


Margie glanced at him 
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“Sure—later.” Margie was on the crest of a high, happy wave. 

She realized that she had never looked prettier, and women 
were staring at her enviously. It was a gala evening. Ben Bar- 
ney and Johnny Bay vied with each other good-naturedly for her 
smiles. Johnny Bay was very good-looking, with fancy Broad- 
way manners, and Ben Barney was the funniest man she had 
ever met. Al wasn’t so far out of the picture either: he con- 
tributed his share of snappy quips and cracks. There is never a 
dull second where vaudevillians are congregated about a table. 
And in all Margie’s young life no men had ever made such a fuss 
over her as did Barney and Bay. She reveled in every moment 
of it. 

It was nearly half-past one when she suddenly discovered that 
the band had gone. And she had not had her dance with Al. He 
had not asked her again. They rose to go. 

“See you boys tomorrow,” she said to Ben and Johnny. 

“Tomorrow cannot come too soon,” sang Johnny and Ben. 
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In the taxi she laid her head on Al’s shoulder. 

“Gee! I had a swell time!” she murmured happily. 

“Yeh!” Al was looking out the window. 

“Didn’t you?” she tried to nestle closer; but Al’s shoulder 
was absolutely Gibraltaran. 

“Oh, sure, I had a great time.” Sarcasm was in his tone. “I’m 
goin’ to always take along a couple of hams with me when I have 
a girl cut, after this.” 

“But honey, it was their party.” 

“T’ll say it was!” Al shifted toward the window. 
as well’ve been with Peary at the North Pole.” 

“Peary’s dead, dear.” 

“Well, I might as well’ve been with him, anyway.” 

Margie gurgled. She adored Al’s humor. 

Then after a bit she said: “I think they’re awful nice. So 
natural, and not a bit stuck up.” 

“Yeh! It’s funny they aint stuck 


“T might 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Thomason 


MR. HUNT wasa 
correspondent at the 
front inthe great war; 
he now writesthis fas- 
cinating estimate of 
the campaigns and 
personality of the 
most spectacular and 
dramatic man who 
ever wore the United 
States uniform. 





Photo by International Newsreel 
Mrs. Custer with Colonel S. W. Miller at the un- 
veiling of the Custer Monument, Monroe, Michigan. 
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N a quiet, old-fashioned apartment off Park Avenue, New York City, the 
widow of General George Armstrong Custer, the boy cavalry leader of the 
Civil War, and the great Indian fighter, still lives and dreams. 

It is fifty-two years last May since he led his dashing Seventh Cavalry out 
through the gates of Fort Abraham Lincoln, high up on the muddy waters of the 
wild Missouri River—led them to immortal fame and glory in the greatest Indian 
fight in history. Bravely the regimental band played “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me”—and the little knot of army women tried to choke back the tears as they 
waved their final good-by to the men marching off to death. 

Of all that courageous group Mrs. Custer today is the only one left. The girl 
the romantic, golden-haired Custer left behind is now a gracious lady of lavender 
and old lace. She stands a sweet and living figure out of the glorious past. She 
is part of history itself—the link from Yesterday to Today. 

From the Civil War—where he had been a Brigadier at twenty-three and a 
Major General at twenty-five—the golden-maned Custer at twenty-seven was 
tossed into the high drama of the Indian frontier. A bit of destiny carried along 
with the mighty tide of civilization, he, in the end, was to be swept away by the 
overwhelming undertow of this terrific force 

Her General was riding away for the last time. He turned in his saddle, waved 
his broad hat. He was riding away into eternity. 

All rights reserved. 
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I 
S that bright April day in 1865 near Appomattox Courthouse, 
the boy cavalry general was on his way to Texas. 

There was still fighting to be done down there. Kirby Smith had 
not surrendered, and an accounting had to be made of the ro- 
mantic but stupid invasion of Mexico by Maximilian while the 
Federal Government had been too busy with its own Civil War 
to enforce its Monroe Doctrine. Now, with a million trained sol- 
diers under arms, there was to be no more foolishness; nor was 
the Confederacy to be permitted to slip below the border and bol- 
ster up the tin Emperor in return for a slave State. 

_Sheridan had already hurried southward, and on the very eve- 
ning of the great parade in Washington, Custer with his young 
wife and his clattering, clanking staff, took the train for Louisville, 
where they boarded a lazy, luxurious river packet for New Orleans. 
Kirby Smith had, in the meantime, surrendered; but there was 
still plenty of work to be done. 

At New Orleans Custer received his instructions from Sheridan, 
and at Alexandria, Louisiana, found his division of cavalry—a dis- 
contented, disorganized and undisciplined gang of volunteers who, 
now that the war was over, wanted to go home. As soon as he 
could whip them into some sort of shape, he started the long and 
dusty march across Texas to Austin—Mrs. Custer riding by his 
side at the head of the column. 






X weeks after Lee’s flag of surrender was brought to Custer 





“The bugles sounded the charge, and the entire com- 
mand dashed rapidly into the village. The Indians were 
caught napping; but quickly overcame their surprise and 

began a vigorous defense.” 


Custer, accustomed to a smart, loyal outfit, with an esprit de 
corps that had been welded in the hot, glorious furnace of war, 
fumed and fussed and went half mad with worry over this tough 
rabble that wanted to do a little looting and then go home. 

“T’'ll stop this desertion and discipline these soldiers if I have tz 
punish every man in the division,” he swore to his staff. “Next 
time you catch a deserter, shave his head and publicly flog him.” 

But even this did not stop the endless string of men who slipped 
off at night and headed north. With one battle charge to lead he 
could have made these soldiers love him—but he had no brave 
deed to fall back on. However, with the men once on the march 
and nursed with the promise of a campaign below the border in 
Mexico, little by little a better spirit developed; and by the time 
the column reached Austin, it was well in hand. 

But the Mexican war did not come—and then in the late spring, 
one year after Custer had made his last charge on the Virginia 
battlefields, his division was disbanded; and without parachute, he 
made the tremendous drop from Major General of Volunteers and 
a Brevet Major General of the Regular Army, to a lowly captain 
of the Fifth Cavalry, temporarily on detached service. From 
eight thousand dollars a year, with a great staff, gold lace and glory, 
he slid overnight to two thousand dollars a year and an even chance 
of obscurity. 

Uncertain as to his future, he caught the train for his wife’s 
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home at Monroe, Michigan. Michigan was proud of him—he had 
led their own cavalry brigade to deathless fame. He could have 
anything they had—even if he was a Democrat. 

“We'll run you for Congress, General,” friends declared to him. 

“If you want to settle down in Michigan, we'll find a good busi- 
ness for you,” others proposed. 

The young general shook his tawny curls in negative answer. He 
was a soldier. What he wanted was another war. 

“Let’s go to Washington and see about this Mexican business,” 
he said to his wife. “If I could secure a long leave of absence, I 
might get a high command in the National Army and help thrash 
Maximilian. That would be great fun.” 

“Your husband is a born soldier—never stand in the way of his 
profession,” Mrs. Custer’s wise father had told her; so she packed 
her trunk and went along. 

Custer knew what he was doing; he had met too many Mexican 
agents on the border and was too close to Sheridan, not to know 
his peculiar value to the discouraged and disheartened troops of 
Juarez. Within a few days he was offered double the pay of an 
American major general—in gold—and the rank of Inspector Gen- 
eral of Cavalry in the Mexican army. All he had to do was to bring 
with him one or two thousand American soldiers. With his personal 
popularity he could have raised five times that number in a fortnight. 

And what could be better than all this—a rollicking, romantic 
war in. a comic-opera land, with himself playing the lead of the 
gallant soldier of fortune—and paid in good gold coin? 

He hurried to the War Department and saw Grant, the Com- 


The Romantic Soldier 


The slow, creaking covered wagons were heading westward. 
They were going to the gold-fields—to “Pike’s Peak or bust”—to 
the Last Chance Gulch, to Virginia City—a thousand, two thou- 
sand miles westward, ever westward! 

Free lands, rich free farm lands of Oregon and California—of 
Kansas,. Nebraska, Minnesota, Colorado—were calling men. 
Bearded men, whose hearts were fired by the fantastic teaching of 
one Brigham Young, were trekking across the high wild plains and 
mountain passes to Utah and the Mormon colonies. Nesters, hated 
but unafraid, were slipping into the broad unfenced Texas cattle 
ranges. Railroads were pushing their long arms of steel westward 
across forbidden Indian grounds. 

Buffalo-killers were slaughtering the noble bison by the millions: 
every smart sleigh must have its robe, and any young gallant who 
could not sport a buffalo coat was as unfashionable as a college 
boy without a coonskin is today. 

For a period of thirty years, from 1830 to the beginning of the 
Civil War, there had been very little real difficulty with these 
plains Indians—the Sioux, Cheyennes, Comanches, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas and Apaches. The great buffalo lands of the high plains, 
running fifteen hundred miles north and south and one thousand 
miles east and west, had been given them so that here, forever un- 
disturbed, they might live their own happy primitive life. For 
years the white men did not want any part of this vast territory— 
there were still millions of acres of rich free lands in the middle 
States, and the restless energy of the pioneer race had plenty of 
work to occupy it nearer at hand. 

















From an old photograph f . 
A hunting party in Montana. 


manding General of the Army and the most popular man in the 
North. Grant was won over but the War Department refused to 
give Custer his leave. There was enough worry over Mexico— 
past, present and future—without having this hard-fighting boy 
hero of the great war mixed up in it as a soldier of fortune. If he 
wanted to go, he would have to resign absolutely from the army. 

Custer, crestfallen and disconsolate, went back to Monroe. And 
then in his own country he found something far more thrilling 
than fighting in Mexico. The Indians were on the warpath again. 

From far out in the romantic West—out beyond the broad Mis- 
sissippi, up and down the Republican, the Platte, the Smoky, the 
Arkansas, the Cimarron—high up the wild Missouri, the Yellow- 
stone, Powder River and the Big Horn, came the throbbing of their 
war-drums. 

Here was war! Here was action! Here was a chance for more 
fame and glory! 

Like a breath of new life came his commission as a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Regular Army, and an order to report in the West— 
the new, the wild West of romance and adventure. 

Indians, pioneers, fur-traders, gold, new lands, long-horned 
steers, buffaloes, wild deer, overland trails, hostile attacks! It was 
the last great frontier. 


General Custer is standing in the center of the group. 


In 1841 the first covered wagons snaked out a long, dusty trail 
from the Missouri, up the Platte, across the Rockies to Oregon. 
More followed—and then in 1849 the trails along the highroads 
that led to the California gold-fields were marked with the bleached 
bones of men and oxen. 

With the first stampede over, whiskered old miners, driving 
ahead their faithful burros, spread out over the vast reaches of the 
Rockies, dreaming, searching, digging for gold. Ten years after 
the first great rush, word flashed over the world that the country 
around Pike’s Peak was paved with gold, and a new mad rush 
started. One hundred and fifty thousand trekked across the In- 
dian lands—killing Indian game, quarreling and fighting with the 
red men, trading whisky for their furs and ponies, spreading hate 
and fear and a dull sense that their free Indian days were numbered. 

Farther north, the foothill country of western Montana—Vir- 
ginia City, Bozeman, Last Chance Gulch and a score of other 
places—gave up its gold and silver and drew its quota of grizzled 
miners, gamblers and dance-hall girls. A road was needed to lead 
from eastern civilization to these squatters in the foothills. Sol- 
emn Indian treaties and pledges guaranteed that no roads would 
be built across this northern Indian hunting grounds; but white 
men were calling, and white men must be served. 
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report of the Peace Commission of 1868: 


a manner that would put to shame the savages 
of interior Africa. No one will be astonished 
that a war ensued which cost the Government 
thirty million dollars, and carried conflagration 
and death into the border settlements.” 

In the spring of 1866 General Carrington 
marched north from Fort Laramie to build 
three forts along the Bozeman trail leading up 
through eastern Wyoming to Montana and 
then westward to the mining camps. The In- 
dians, well within their treaty rights, resisted 
with all the force of which they were capable. 

The day before Christmas, 1866, a telegram 
was received at Fort Riley that shocked Custer 
and every soldier in the command. 

Colonel Fetterman, a soldier of the Civil 
War and known personally by a number of the 
officers of the Seventh, had been ambushed with 
ninety-one men and two officers, at Fort 
Phil Kearney on the headwaters of the Powder 
River not far from the present town of Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, and every man and officer in 
the command killed by Indians under Chief 
Red Cloud. 

To an officer of Custer’s temperament such 
a débacle of an army command came almost 
as a personal challenge. He felt that only by 
force, unstinted force, could the Indian out- 
rages against the whites be stopped—but he 
was fair enough to see that the Indian was 
being overwhelmed by the remorseless march 
of progress, and that his old free life was being 
taken away from him forever. 

“If I were an Indian,” he wrote, “I often 
think I would greatly prefer to cast my lot 
among those of my own people who adhered to 
the free open plains, rather than submit to the 
confined limits of a reservation, there to be the 
recipient of the blessed benefits of civilization, 
with its vices thrown in without stint or meas- 
ure.” 

Before he had been long in the West, Custer 
saw that the red man was the victim of a 
vicious circle that was closing in on him and 


choking out his very life. The settlers, the railroad, the pioneers, 
the cattle-men demanded more and more land that belonged to the 
Indians. To get this land, the Government brought the Indians 





Sitting Bull, chief of Custer'’s dead] 


enemies, the Sioux. 






Sitting Bull’s Camp at Standing Rock, North Dakota. 


Both sides were cruel and bitter. On November 27, 1864, J. M. 
Chivington, colonel of the ist Colorado Cavalry, attacked and 
slaughtered a helpless Indian camp. In the words of the official 
“Tt scarcely has its 
parallel in the records of barbarity. Fleeing women holding up 
their hands and praying for mercy were shot down; infants were 
killed and scalped in derision; men were tortured and mutilated in 


promises until they would sign away their rights. Then, forced to 
their reservations, often they were cheated out of their annuities, 
their rations and clothing by an unscrupulous Indian agent. Dis- 
satisfied and angry, the young bloods would go on the war-path, 
and kill and plunder. This would bring.out the army, which would 
stamp out the uprising by force and drive them back to their reser- 
vations—where in turn they would be cheated and debased by the 


white men until they would rise up again, only 
to be shot down by soldiers. It was a vicious, 
cruel circle that was swiftly and surely exter- 
minating all the best and the bravest among 
the Indians. 


[? was on July 28th, 1866, that Custer re- 
ceived his commission as Lieutenant Colonel 
of the newly authorized Seventh Cavalry and 
was ordered to Fort Riley, where it was be- 
ing organized. That summer of 1866 a new 
army bill had been passed, doubling the size of 
the Regular Army and adding, among other 
units, five cavalry regiments to the regular es- 
tablishment. One of these was the Seventh 
Cavalry, with Brevet Major General A. J. 
Smith, a fine old soldier who had been in the 
service since 1838, as its colonel. Custer had 
been offered the colonelcy of the new Ninth 
Cavalry, a negro regiment, but the fact that 
colored outfits were not held in such high es- 
teem immediately after the war as they were 
later caused him to prefer a lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy in a white regiment. 

Custer was happy. He was going into the 
untamed West, where there would be plenty 
of active service—and if “Custer luck” held 
out, he would, to all intent and purpose, have 
a regiment of his own. 

“Custer luck” did hold out; when he arrived 
at Fort Riley, the railhead of the Kansas- 
Pacific railroad and one of the toughest towns 
in Christendom, he found that Colonel Smith 
had been appointed commander of the local 
military district and stationed at Fort Harker, 
and that the important task of forming the 
brand-new regiment was his. It was a real 
job. A number of the officers were older men 
than himself, and with one or two exceptions, 
every one of them had seen years of active 
Civil War service. However, most of them 
had been in volunteer outfits, and they were 
unaccustomed to such hard and fast discipline 
as Custer thought necessary. 


Almost immediately certain elements in the officer personnel 
turned against him. They were tough old soldiers, hard fighters 
and hard drinkers, and they asked no favors of any man—nor gave 


into peace councils, where they bribed them with presents and any. They did not like this boy colonel with the long curls and the 
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“Custer luck,” and they made no bones of their dislike. 
this feeling lasted until the very hour of his death—and had more 
than a little to do with the tragic lack of loyal codperation that was 
so costly that day, ten years later, when the Seventh faced the 
supreme test on the hills along the Little Big Horn, almost a thou- 
sand miles to the north in Montana. 

But if the officers presented difficult problems for Custer, the 
proposition of building a real regiment out of the rag-tag, bob-tail 
mob of enlisted men sent on from the main cavalry depot at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania (later to be turned into the famous Carlisle 
Indian School), was so formidable that everything else sank into 
the shadows. The majority of the recruits had been in the Civil 
War, veterans both of the Union and Confederate armies. They 
knew all the old soldier dodges to escape duty. They were wise 
beyond their years in the ways of army life. 

Hundreds of them enlisted and asked for duty with the new 
Seventh because it was stationed in the then Far West and would 
give them free transportation to the gold-fields and adventure. 
They would enlist in the “States,” be sent to Carlisle and then 
shipped on to Fort Riley, Kansas. With the coming of summer 
they would desert and go on westward to the mines. 

Others, already in the western country, would enlist when the 
winter blasts began to blow over the high barren plains—“snow- 
birds,” they called them—and then in spring they would take 
French.leave. 

Early in March, 1867, the Seventh, mounted, equipped and 
whipped into military shape, rode out of Fort Riley, with General 
Custer at its head. As part of a military col- 
umn under General Hancock it was to take part 
in its first campaign against the Indians. After 
a long winter of preparation Custer was to have 
the active service that he had been longing for. 

Marching overland to Fort Harker and relin- 
quishing its supplies, the column on April 3rd, 
moved seventy miles to the southeast to Fort 
Larned, in the hope of impressing the Cheyennes 
that they must get back to their reservation in 
western Indian Territory. If they could be per- 
suaded to go back peacefully,—to the broken 
pledges, half rations and bad whisky of the res- 
ervations,—all well and good; but if they would 
not go peacefully, they were to be attacked and 
killed off. But before our young soldier and his 
superiors could do anything with the hostiles 
they must first catch them—and this was as hard 
to do as trying to round up Jeb Stuart or Gen- 
eral Forrest. 


Some of.. 





Crazy Horse, wearing buffalo-scalp 
war-bonnet. 


The Romantic Soldier 








Taking one hundred of the best mounted men, under Captain 
Hamilton, he left the stockade of Fort Wallace on July 15, and 
pushed rapidly one hundred and fifty miles to Fort Hays—making 
the ride in fifty-five hours. Then figuring he could push even 
faster with a few men, he took his brother Tom and a handful of 
cavalrymen and set out at once for Fort Harker and the railroad. 
This last sixty miles he made in twelve hours, arriving at two 
o'clock in the morning. 

Reporting to General Smith, district commander and the de- 
tached colonel of the Seventh, Custer, first telegraphing for his sup- 
plies, took the train for Fort Riley, ninety miles to the east, to 
see his wife. He was only twenty-eight and very much in love. 

A few weeks later, with the so called “campaign” ended, Custer 
was tried by general court-martial for leaving Fort Wallace and 
making the journey to Fort Harker and Fort Riley without per- 
mission “on private business;” for marching his men excessively 
and for allowing two of them to be killed and permitting several 
horses to be lost; and for excessive cruelty in stopping desertions 
while in the field. (Forty men had deserted during one night on 
the Platte, and a few days later while the command was halted at 
noon, seven mounted and six unmounted men were observed mov- 
ing rapidly away from the camp. Major Elliott, the General’s 
brother, Captain Tom Custer and one or two other mounted officers 
were ordered by Custer to bring them back “dead or alive.” The 
men on horseback succeeded in getting away, but the others were 
overtaken, and when they showed signs of fight, two or three were 
killed and the others brought back under arrest.) 

The charges against Custer had been brought 
by several anti-Custer officers, under the leader- 
ship of a disgruntled captain who within six 
months was dismissed from the army for drunk- 
enness. But Custer had doubtless departed from 
his instructions in pursuing his march, and the 
court convicted him and sentenced him to sus- 
pension of rank and pay for one year. Envy 
and hate had got in their deadly work. 

The first Indian campaign of the most bril- 
liant young cavalryman in Sheridan’s army had 
ended in a bitter fizzle. Red tape, official jeal- 
ousy, “the Indian ring” and his own inexperi- 
ence in Indian fighting, for the first time in his 
life had forced him to come a cropper. 

“Never mind—they can’t get along without 
you, and they'll find it out soon enough,” his 
loyal wife declared. 

She was right. After spending eight months 
of his suspension, five in Leavenworth and three 
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After General Hancock had floundered around for some weeks, 
with no more game in his bag than a deserted Indian village, Custer 
with his cavalry was finally ordered on an independent scout to 
the north that would cover a thousand miles of hard riding. 

For once the swift-moving, hard-fighting young cavalry leader 
was completely stumped. The Indians could move faster than he 
could. His supply train from Fort Wallace was attacked and only 
saved from complete annihilation by the arrival of troops. Ten 
men under Lieutenant Kidder, sent with dispatches for him from 
General Sheridan, were overwhelmed and killed to the last man. 

His supplies ran out, and his troopers faced death from scurvy 
and cholera. It was two hundred miles to the railroad, and Custer 
decided that the only thing to do to save his command from 
starvation and death was to push a force through to Fort Harker 
and bring back a wagon-train with food and medical supplies. 





Fort Lincoln, North Dakota, where the Custer Expedition started, May 17th, 1876. 


in Monroe, Michigan, a telegram for the General came to Monroe. 


Headquarters Department of the Missouri 
In the Field, Fort Hays, Kansas, Sept. 24, 1868. 
Generals Sherman, Sully and myself, and nearly all the officers of 
your regiment, have asked for you, and I hope the application will 
be successful. Can you come at once? Eleven companies of your 
regiment will move about the 1st of October against the hostile In- 
dians, from Medicine Lodge creek toward the Wichita mountains. 
P. H. Sheridan, Major-General Commanding. 


What Sherman and Sheridan wanted they would get, and he 
didn’t see any use of waiting for an official communication from 
Washington. The first train for the West carried the golden-haired 
boy general, his lovely wife, the old negro cook and his hounds. 

He was again a bit of destiny swept into the ponderous, re- 
morseless machine that was slowly crushing the Indians to death. 
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Custer’s regiment, moving to the south, established a great 
depot at the forks of the Beaver and Wolf creeks, dubbing the sta- 
tion Camp Supply. By November Ist, General Sully, General 
Sheridan, and part of the 19th Volunteer Kansas column had 
reached the concentration camp. 

At daylight on November 23rd, 1868, in the midst of a heavy 
snow-storm and intense cold, Custer led his Seventh Cavalry out 
of the stockade of Camp Supply in the hope of surprising the 
Indian villages known to be wintering in the south. The horses of 
the troopers of the 19th Kansas had been badly used up, and in 
order to assure quick mobility, Custer took only his own Seventh 
with him—Sheridan with the rest of the outfit remaining behind. 

For five days the men and horses floundered and slipped through 
snow, sleet and ice, through storms and bad weather, making fifteen 
to twenty miles of bitter progress each day. At daybreak on the 
26th Major Elliott with three troops of the Seventh and a handful 
of Osage scouts—the same “oil” Osages who today are the wealth- 
lest group of human beings in the world—started up the north 
bank of the Canadian River on a search for Indian trails. 

Towards afternoon, while Custer and the remaining troops were 
helping the wagon-train over a bad crossing, a white scout galloped 
up with information that Major Elliott, whose forces were about 
twelve miles away, had run across the fresh camp of a war party 
of one hundred and fifty Indians who had pulled out not more than 
twenty-four hours previously. 





“Get a fresh mount, ride as hard as you can to Major Elliott, 
and tell him to follow the trail until dark, and then wait for the 
rest of the command to join him,” Custer directed. Then he or- 
dered officers’-call to be sounded, gave instructions that seven wag- 
ions and one ambulance be loaded with extra ammunition and light 
supplies, directed that each trooper carry one hundred rounds of 
ammunition on his person and prepare to mount at once and fol- 


With guidons waving, the 
command marched straight 
into the teeth of the Indians. 


low him. The remainder of the wagon-train with a guard of eighty 
men mounted on the weaker horses and under the command of the 
officer of the day was to follow as rapidly as possible. 


ig so happened that Captain Hamilton, grandson of the illustrious 

Alexander Hamilton, was at this particular moment officer 
of the day. The order specified that he would have to stop behind 
with the wagon-train and consequently miss all the fighting. At 
once he sought out Custer and begged that some junior officer be 
appointed to take his place so that he could join his own troop. 

“I’m sorry, Hamilton, but I can’t do it,” Custer told him. 

“Tsn’t there any way I can go, General?” Hamilton pleaded. 

“Well, if you can get some officer to exchange places with you, 
it will be all right with me,” Custer replied. 

Immediately Hamilton sought his brother-officers, pleading for 
some one to take his place as officer of the day. Finally he ran 
across Lieut. E. G. Mathey, who was suffering from acute snow- 
blindness, and Mathey reluctantly consented to stay behind with 
the wagon-train. 

Taking up the march at once, Custer pushed on, and at nine that 
evening joined up with Major Elliott’s squadron. After an hour’s 
halt for coffee, the entire command moved out under definite in- 
structions from Custer to light no matches and to converse only 
in low tones. 

At the head of the column went Chief Little Beaver and two or 
three of his Osage scouts, and directly behind them rode General 
Custer. The moon had risen, and in the crisp cold night the sound 
of the horses’ hoofs breaking through the snow crust could be 
heard for a considerable distance. Custer ordered that the main 
column remain a full half mile behind the advance scouts. 

“In order to judge the situation more correctly,” General Cus- 
ter later wrote regarding this, “I this time accompanied the two 
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Osages. Silently we advanced, I mounted, they on foot, keeping 
at the head of my horse. Upon nearing the crest of each hill, as is 
invariably the Indian custom, one of the guides would hasten a few 
steps in advance and peer cautiously over the hill. Accustomed to 
this, I was not struck by observing it until once, when the same 
one who discovered the fire advanced cautiously to the crest and 
looked carefully into the valley beyond. I saw him place his hand 
above his eyes as if looking intently at some object, then crouch 
down and come creeping back to where I waited for him. ‘What 
is it?’ I inquired as soon as he reached my horse’s side. ‘Heaps 
Injuns down there!’—pointing in the direction from which he had 
just come. Quickly dismounting and giving the reins to the other 
guide, I accompanied the Osage to the crest, both of us crouching 
low so as not to be seen in the moonlight against the horizon. 
Looking in the direction indicated, I could indistinctly recognize 
the presence of a large body of animals of some kind in the valley 
below, and at a distance which then seemed not more than a half 
a mile. I looked at them long and anxiously, the guide uttering 
not a word, but was unable to discover anything in their appear- 
ance different but what might be presented by a herd of buffalo 
under similar circumstances. Turning to the Osage, I inquired in 
a low tone why he thought there were Indians there. ‘Me heard 
dog bark,’ was the satisfactory reply. Indians are noted for the 
large number of dogs always found in their villages, but never ac- 
companying their war parties. I waited quietly to be convinced; 
I was assured, but wanted to be doubly so. I was rewarded in a 
moment by the barking of a dog in the heavy timber off to the 
right of the herd, and soon after I heard the tinkling of a small 
bell; this convinced me that it was really the Indian herd I then 
saw, the bell being one worn around the neck of some pony who 
was probably the leader of the herd. I turned to retrace ‘uy steps 
when another sound was borne to my ear through the cold, clear 
atmosphere of the valley—it was the distant cry of an infant ; and 
savages though they were, and justly outlawed by the number and 
atrocity of their recent murders and depredations on the helpless 
settlers of the frontier, I could not but regret that in a war such 
as we were forced to engage in, the mode and circumstances would 
possibly prevent discrimination.” 


UN DAUNTED by the cry of the little Indian papoose or the fact 
that scores of women and children were about to be killed in 
the coming encounter, Custer hurried back to his command and 
laid out his plans for the assault. The village was to be attacked at 
daybreak from all sides, and the careful disposition of the eleven 
troops was made. 

“The plan was for each party to approach as closely to the vil- 
lage as possible without being discovered, and there await the ap- 
proach of daylight. .... In this order we began to descend the 
slope leading down to the village. .... Immediately in the rear 
of my horse came the band, all mounted, and each with his instru- 
ment in readiness to begin playing the moment their leader, who 
rode at their head, and who kept his <ornet to his lips, should re- 
ceive the signal. I had previously ‘old him to play ‘Garry Owen’ 
as the opening piece. We had apptoached sear enough to the vil- 
lage now to plainly catch a view here and ‘here of the tall white 
lodges as they stood in irregular order among tke trees. From the 
openings at the top of some of them we could perceive faint col- 
umns of smoke ascending, the cvcupants no doubt having kept up 
their feeble fires during the night. We had approached so near the 
village that from the dead silence which reigned I feared the 
lodges were deserted, the Indians having fled before we.advanced. 
I was about to turn in my saddle and direct the signal for attack 
to be given—still anxious as to where the other detachments were 
—when a single rifle-shot rang sharp and clear in the far end of 
the village from where we were. Quickly turning to the band 
leader, I directed him to give us ‘Garry Owen.’ At once the rol- 
licking notes of that familiar marching and fighting air sounded 
forth through the valley, and in a moment were reéchoed back 
from the opposite sides by the loud and continued cheers of the 
men of the other detachments, who, true to their orders, were 
there and in readiness to pounce upon the Indians the moment the 
attack began. In this manner the battle of Washita commenced. 
The bugles sounded the charge, and the entire command dashed 
rapidly into the village. The Indians were caught napping; but 
realizing at once the dangers of their situation, they quickly over- 
came their first surprise and in an instant seized their rifles, bows 
and arrows, and sprang behind the nearest trees, while some leaped 
into the stream, nearly waist deep, and using the bank as a rifle- 
pit, began a vigorous defense. Mingled with the exultant cheers 
of my men could be heard the defiant war-whoop of the warriors, 
who from the first fought with a desperation and courage which no 
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race of men can surpass. Actual possession of the village and its 
lodges was ours within a few moments after the charge was made, 
but this was an empty victory unless we could vanquish the late 
occupants, who were then pouring in a rapid and well-directed fire 
from their stations behind trees and banks. At the first onset a 
considerable number of Indians rushed from the village in the di- 
rection from which Elliott’s party had attacked. Some broke 
through the lines, while others came in contact with the mounted 
troopers, and were killed or captured. .... In the meanwhile 
our temporary hospital had been established in the center of the 
village, where the wounded were receiving such surgical care as 
circumstances would permit. Our losses had been severe; indeed, 
we were not then aware how great they had been. Hamilton, who 
rode at my side when we entered the village, and whose soldierly 
tones I heard for the last time as he calmly cautioned his squadron, 
‘Now, men, keep cool, fire low, and not too rapidly,’ was among 
the first victims of the opening charge, having been shot from his 
saddle by a bullet from an Indian rifle. He died instantly. His 
lifeless remains were tenderly carried by some of his troopers to 
the vicinity of the hospital.” 























BY this time Indians from camps lower down the river bottom 

had opened up an attack on Custer’s men. Major Elliott and 
nineteen men, surrounded at some distance from the village, had 
been killed to the last man. Besides his own wounded, Custer had 
fifty-seven captured Indian squaws and children and eight hundred 
ponies. Ordering each Indian to procure a mount, and the remain- 
ing ponies shot and the camp burned, he directed that the regiment 
form in battle front and march down the valley directly toward 
the lower villages. Himself in the lead, with his band playing, 
“Aint I Glad to Get Out of the Wilderness,’—an old Civil War 
favorite,—and with flags and guidons waving and bugles blowing, 
the command marched straight into the teeth of the Indians. 

It was a bold move that only a man of Custer’s spirited and 
fearless disposition would have dared order. As a matter of fact, 
he was in a desperate situation; the hostiles outnumbered him pos 
sibly five to one, and he was thirty or forty miles away from his 
wagon train, guarded only by a small force of eighty men. He 
had wounded men and fifty-seven prisoners, and he was three days 
away from his base. Only a magnificent bluff could save him from 
certain disaster. 

With the short winter twilight dropping down, Custer now sud- 
denly ordered his troopers to retrace their steps, and then under 
cover of the friendly darkness he quickly took up the march back 
toward the wagon-train. At midnight the column halted while one 
squadron was pushed on to assure safety to the helpless train. The 
next day the forces joined and the march back to Camp Supply 
was undertaken. 

It made Custer’s Indian reputation. To his great Civil War 
record was now added that of being one of the most successful 
Indian fighters in the United States Army. 

Facing a slippery and difficult foe, Custer did not hesitate to 
bring to bear any measures he thought necessary. Starting out 
five days later, he and his column, with Sheridan personally accom- 
panying them, went back over the battle-ground and continued 
their march after the retreating Indians. Making contact with a 
large band of Indians, Custer under a flag of truce, and on Sheri- 
dan’s orders, grabbed the two most important chiefs, Santana and 
Lone Wolf, and held them as hostages for the peaceful return of 
the Indians to their reservations. Seeing that the hostiles were 
about to slip away, Sheridan directed Custer to announce that if 
the tribes did not begin their march back to the reservation by the 
following evening, the two chiefs would be hanged. The ethics 
were questionable but the result successful. 











































ETURNING to Camp Supply for the winter, Custer, with hi 
own Seventh and the Nineteenth Kansas, started early the fol 
lowing spring after the Cheyennes. Making contact with them 
some days later, he discovered that they held two white women as 
prisoners. He did not attack the Indians, but when the chiefs vis 
ited him under a flag of truce, and he discovered that their village 
was slipping away, he seized the chiefs and decreed that if the 
white women were not turned over by the following day, he woul 
hang the chiefs and attack the village. With the white captive 
safely delivered to him, he then ordered the tribe to their reserva 
tion under penalty of attack. 

It was rough treatment—but it worked. All but a few of the 
Indians in Custer’s territory were now whipped onto their reserva 
tions, where they could be cheated by their unscrupulous India 
agents, half starved on their bad rations, debased by white man’s 
whisky and his deadly diseases. (Continued on page 131 
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Julia was electri- 
fied. “Now dol 
eat at the company 
table?’’ asked 
Guido. “Yes,” said 
Julia, “even if you 
pull rabbits out of 
the ravioli.” 
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“AJOW, Guido,” Julia Verelli coached her brother, her eyes dark 
and earnest, “with me inviting a refined Irish boy to supper, 
you can’t go doing no monkey-shines nor sleight-of-hand—if you 
eat at the company table, that is. No wiggling your eyes cross- 
eyed, no pretending you’re taking a mouse out of the sugar-bowl, 
no putting bread up your sleeve, no races over eating spaghetti—” 
Julia paused to straighten the neat red shade on the kerosene 
amp. 
_ The large clean kitchen of their old-fashioned tenement flat 
just off the Bowery served as living-room in the evening—for 
Mamma Verelli kept them assiduously out of the best room, there 
being still two installments due on the new plush parlor set. 
Fifteen-year-old Guido took this criticism from Julia, who was 
seventeen, stoically—went on gazing out over the roofs through 


i 


Mamma Verelli’s spotlessly shining windows. Little but roofs was 
visible from their rear fourth floor—except a slim bright young 
moon which hung over the Bowery half a block away. 

Julia placed under the white table-cover the dishes she and 
Lily had been washing. “And Mamma,”—ruefully,—“if you can’t 
get Papa stopped from pounding with his knife on the table when 
he gets excited, I better not have Terence come! What’ll he think 
we are?” 

Papa Verelli accepted this reference meekly, went tolerantly on 
with his pipe. He knew he was not an up-to-date person; and 
Julia, eldest of the Verellj olive branches, was the apple of his 
eye. No reform was too drastic to undertake for Julia. She and 
Lily had never given him trouble and anxiety as had the boys. 
Nothing was too good for Julia—not even a refined Irish boy! 
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“I keepa so quiet, like-a one deef and dumb peoples!” he agreed. 

The Verellis were all proud of Julia. She was educated—had 
graduated from the eighth grade—hard-working, reliable, and yet 
not unpleasant to look at, with brown curly hair, now bobbed, a 
serious round red mouth, and a kindly disposition. And hadn’t 
she gone forth unaided, and got herself a “swell” job as sales-girl 
at the “five-and-ten’’? 

She had been too shy to pay any attention to boys hitherto, but 
this fine job had put some spirit into her. She had bucked up; 
and now this Irish boy-friend whom she had suddenly acquired 
was a fellow to be coached up for! Therefore her younger brothers 
Carmelo, Salvatore, Um- 
berto and Pasquale had 
been unceremoniously ruled 
off the company table. 

Mamma Verelli, plump 
and placid, swaying back 
and forth in the old black 
wooden rocker, darning 
steadily away on the boys’ 
socks, now reached up be- 
hind the clock and took 
down an unopened letter 
from the gas company—gas 
was their one and only 
means of cooking. 

She handed the letter to 
Julia, who could make out 
what these notices were 
about with scarcely any 
trouble at all. This one 
had come the week before, 
but Guido had used it for 
some sleight-of-hand tricks 
—hiding it away—and it 
had only just come to light 
again. 

Julia opened it casually, 
but as she read, her brown 
eyes bulged and she gave a 
sharp, stricken exclamation. 
“We didn’t pay the gas bill 
last month or this! Papa be- 
ing sick that week, we went 
and forgot! And they’re 
going—” She paused in 
horror—looked again: 
“They’re going to shut off 
the gas tomorrow noon, 
unless it’s paid by then!” 

Julia sank weakly down 
on the old carved black 
bench they’d brought from 
Italy. 

“And here—oh, and here’s 
Terry coming to supper 
tomorrow night—and—and 
—why, Mamma, there 
wont be anything to get 
supper on—unless we can 
raise the money to pay up!” 

In a frenzy Julia ran to her pocketbook in the bedroom, though 
she knew exactly what she had—three dollars and ten cents, that 
she had been hoarding to buy chicken and_other delicacies for the 
momentous meal tomorrow. 

“How much you got, Papa?” she called excitedly. 

“Papa, he no gotta much!” sorrowfully warned Mamma Verelli, 
wishing to prepare Julia for the blow. “Da gas she gotta beeg 
bill now! Papa he got too mucha bad luck last mont’. Gotta 
medaceen to pay—give-a doctor mucha pay—give-a union money 
too—give-a shoes money for Carmel’—shirts money for Salvatore 
—eyeglasses money for Pasquale—” 

But Papa Verelli was already shelling out all he had—wouldn’t 
fail Julia in this! ‘No gotta much!” he echoed dismally. “Two 
dol’ eighty cent’. Ten cent’ keepa carfare—make-a two-seventy.” 

“The bill is six dollars and twenty-four cents!” gasped Julia. 
“Guido, haven’t you got some money? Remember, I helped you 
out to pay old man Galazzi for busting a wheel off his push-cart! 
Aint you going to help me now? Just two dollars aint you got?” 

Guido’s dark eyes burned in a shamed way. She had been good 
to him, and he was proud and fond of Julia. Not for worlds, 


Lily Pays the Gas Bill 


either, would he have had a lady of the Verellis humiliated before 
this Irisher. The Verellis themselves had been somebody—once, 
in Italy, long ago. But turning his pockets inside out revealed 
only fifteen cents! Guido had a part-time job and an easy-going 
disposition into which no iron had yet entered, so that what little 
money eddied to him, eddied as quickly away—mortgaged ahead 
for necessities or otherwise. 

“Maybe I can get the lend of a loan off somebody,” he hazarded 
desperately. 

“You know you can’t!” cried Julia. “Too many trying that 
down here! Everybody needs what they got. And now we aint 


got enough to pay the gas-bill, let alone buying anything extra for 


supper tomorrow—and it Saturday! And Papa and me don’t get 
our pay till tomorrow night and not cashed till Monday!” 

The whole family sat in funereal gloom—overshadowed by 
Julia’s woe. Even the younger boys were impressed, and drooped 
over their home-work, long-faced and still. 

“The notice says by tomorrow noon!” wailed Julia. “What’ll 
Terence think—me backing outa my invitation! He'll think we 
aint nobody!—and that wops don’t know nothing. Him so re- 
fined and all—and the other girls flirting with him and hoping 
something’ll happen to me so I'll be out of it—” Julia was now 
crying quietly into Lily’s handkerchief. 

Papa Verelli sat like a sad old walrus, surreptitiously brushing 
a hand across his eyes and racking his brain, but not an idea could 
he turn up. 

Three minutes later Guido slipped unobtrusively out the door. 
Papa Verelli didn’t allow the boys down on the street at night 
except for a hole-proof excuse, but he was now too preoccupied 
to notice. 

A couple of hours later, as the Verellis, still in the depths of 
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dejection, were preparing for bed, Guido reéntered—beamingly. 
“I—I—got a—lend of some money—t’ree dollars and twenty- 
five cents,’ he whispered sheepishly to Julia, as he shoved the 
money into her hand. 

Julia was electrified. Mamma. Verelli, however, promptly came 
out with a wet blanket: “Ah, malscazone! You shoota da crap!” 
—a not unnatural surmise. 

But Julia was not for prying into Guido’s private affairs at this 
inopportune time, and solicitously urged her mother to go to bed 
and get a good night’s rest; while Papa Verelli, rabid against crap- 
shooting, said never a word. 









Hymie was aghast. “A bum 

shouldn't get even ten cents 

off me. I sock him wit’ my "a8 

flatiron.” “Oh!” screamed .e : 
Lily. “He's turning!” 





‘ Fat do I get a chance to eat at the company table?” asked 
uldo. 

“Yes, you do!” cried Julia gratefully, “even if you sit cross- 
eyed and bow-legged all evening and pull rabbits out of the ravioli 
and collar-buttons out of the coffee! And Lily can too—Lily al- 
ways acts nice. Send Lily up to pay the gas-bill, Mamma. It’ll 
be Saturday. Lily never loses or forgets things like the boys— 
you can depend on Lily.” 

Julia halted to straighten a rag rug on the painted gray floor. 
“And then she can get the chicken and the vegetables on the way 
back. There wont be any money now for romaine-pimento salad,” 
—sighing,—“but we’ll have to get along without that.” 

Next morning, just before Julia started to work, Mrs. Galazzi 
from across the hall came in to ask if-they could change a ten- 
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dollar bill. “Eef I give-a my boy ten-dollars bill to buy salami, he 
lose-a half!” 

“We got only nine dollars and five cents altogether,” admitted 
Julia. “We—uh—just counted. But you can have the nine, and 
we'll give you the other dollar Monday when we cash our pay- 
checks!” 

Mrs. Galazzi hesitated awhile, soberly. Money was a com- 
modity one didn’t let out of one’s hands lightly. People had been 
known to die overnight. Still, it was unlikely a whole family 
would be wiped out. “I take-a your nine dollar’,” she said at last 
dubiously. “I t’inka we wait alla right tilla Monday”—she gave 
= uneasy smile—‘for only justa one dollar like 
that.” 

Julia went to work in a rose-colored frame of 
mind. Even the romaine-pimento salad was as- 
sured now, and a swell 
pineapple gelatin des- 
sert! 

Twelve-year-old Lily, 
a younger edition of 
Julia, with the same 
short dark locks, the 
same kindly but serious 
mouth, and round rosy 
cheeks, now pinned a red 
tie over her white middy 
and started forth in the 
mild May morning to 
pay the gas-bill, a good 
eighteen blocks to go 

As she trudged along 
the begrimed gray old 
Bowery toward where it 
opened into Third Ave- 
nue, she kept a hand 
tightly over the pocket 
in which was pinned the 
ten-dollar bill. The 
bums along the Bowery, 
avid for money, must 
not catch a glimpse of 
her precious possession. 
Lily adored Julia, and 
nothing should go wrong 
with the supper tonight 
if she could help it. 

The elevated trains 
rumbled above her head; 
trucks and autos, with 
much honking and jolt- 
ing, rushed past her; 
hobo-like men _loitered 
on every corner; the air 
was never quite clear of dust. Nearing Four- 
teenth Street she suddenly discerned a pair of 
warm brown juvenile eyes shining toward her 
from above—and almost between—two slabs of 
signboards. At once she recognized her class- 
mate Angelo De Mio. He had apparently secured 
a job as sign-carrier, for he walked proudly along, 
ornamented fore and aft by sandwichlike signs, 
announcing to the world in large letters that at, 
Wolinski’s you got two pairs of trousers with 
each suit. 

The signs had been intended for an adult, and 
Angelo was almost swallowed up by them; but 
well pleased with his job, he paraded happily back 
and forth, the boards dragging about his heels like too-long skirts. 

Owing to scarlet fever at his new home in the country Angelo’s 
mother had sent him down to her former neighbor Mrs. Ruzzi, 
until the quarantine was lifted, and he was attending his old 
school. On week-days he did errands for Mr. Cohen’s grocery, 
but Mr. Cohen closed Saturdays. 

“Where them signs going wit’ that boy?” Lily asked mis- 
chievously. 

But Angelo only turned and looked behind him, bewilderment 
in his dusky eyes. Pulling the cap from his curly dark head, he 
stuffed it into his pocket, for the air was sweet and temperate— 
that is, as sweet and temperate as Fourteenth Street air could be. 

Lily liked Angelo, admired his sturdy strength and courage, his 
genuineness, his tense unconscious way (Continued on page 154) 
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“¥7OU one of Miss Birdie Prim-~ 
rose’s lawyers, come for the 
trial?” 
The barber in the second chair at 
the Fashion Shoppe pinned his check- 
ered apron behind my neck and gave 
my hair an exploratory ruffle. I an- 
swered shortly that I was not a law- 
er. 
“Just trimmed up over the ears— 
not too short, I suppose!”—sotto 
voce,—then back fromthe profes- 
sional to his conversational pitch: 
“Well, sir, we knew Birdie had hired a 
coupla lawyers from Madison—slick 
ones, they say—to defend her; and 
you being a stranger, of course— 
“Miss Birdie Primrose goes on trial 
for murder today, you know.” The 
information burst from him even in 
the face of my defensive indifference. 
I nodded to indicate that even to a 
stranger this was interesting news. 

“Don’t exactly see how they'll get 
a hanging verdict in this town, either!” 
—in a tone of disappointed hopes. 
“You see, the Primroses’ve been here 
since Henryville was an Indian vil- 
lage; and though the family’s gone 
to seed a lot, still and all—” 

Then I had it, With the gentle 
compulsion of cold steel against my 
neck to remind me of my duress, I was treated to the story of 
Miss Birdie Primrose’s slaying of a man... . . 

They say Birdie’s grandfather was the man who brought the 
railroad through here back in the Sixties (the barber began), 
and he must have piled up a lot of jack. A lot, that is, for them 
days. ’Cause he built that big stone octagon house up on Maple 
Hill where the Primroses still live—in the kitchen and two bed- 
rooms, they tell me. 

Birdie’s father went and got stung on the Chicago wheat-pit 
when Birdie was just a girl. Lost all the family jack and took to 
a wheel-chair with something-or-other. Been on wheels ever since 
I was a kid here in Henryville—and that wasn’t a short time ago, 
neither. *Bout the time Birdie went to Normal her kid brother, 
who’s the only other child in the family, hops it away from home 
with Bangs’ Circus and aint never been back. 

Of course, it’s tough on the proud Primroses, being brought 
down in the world like they been. But that’s what the old man 
gets for playing the sucker game in the wheat-pit. 

Birdie, when she gets out of Normal, has to go to teaching to 
keep her dad and ma in eats. No two ways about that! 

Used to go to the same school with Birdie when we were kids, 
same grade school where she’s been teacher and principal last 
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Birdie fumbles in her 
market basket and 
brings out the dog- 
gondest biggest gun 
I've ever seen. 























Illustrated by Clark Agnew 


twenty years. Pretty little kid, then. Big eyes, yellow curls. And 
—well, I don’t mind telling I swiped a kiss off her once at the 
Sunday-school picnic. But that kiss didn’t cost me what Al’s did. 

Birdie had some beaux who used to spark her round after she came 
back from Normal. But one after another they ran out on her. 
Some of the boys said it was because she was too damned proud. 
She with her busted old man on wheels, and her sickly old lady, 
living in three rooms of that big octagon house on the money she 
made teaching school; where did she get that proud stuff? 

Anyway, it’s a cinch Birdie can’t marry so long’s she’s got the 
old folks to feed and take care of. Cinch, too, no boy in this 
village was going to shoulder himself with the whole outfit. 

So the years pass, and Birdie gets looked upon as Henryville’s 
prime old maid. She loses her good looks she once had. Gets 
queer, too. Queer and flighty. 

(Getting a little thin on top, Mister. I’ve got a little preparation 
here— All right, you’re the doctor.) 

The fella she killed was named Al Conboy. 

Al’s as fine a fella as you’d meet ’tween here and St. Paul. 
Played a rattling game of Kelly pool, Al did; carried a fine line 
of drummers’ stories—juicy; always had some snappy wheeze to 
pull on the boys at Fred’s Place. You really oughta’ve known 
Al Conboy. Poor old Al! 

Al was on the road for ladies’ notions with a Chicago house; 
made Henryville bout once a month. 

Of course, Al had been to Henryville often enough to know 
all about Birdie Primrose; maybe he’d seen her once or twice, 
for all I know. S’pose he’d picked up something about the 
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family, too, from the talk he’d heard 
in Fred’s Place. 

Anyway, one day last October when 
Al Conboy had cleaned up his orders 
and was waiting for the four-fifteen, 
he dropped in here to get a haircut. 
Sat right where you're sitting now, 
and I was finishing him off with a 
neat neck-shave when Birdie Prim- 
rose passed the window on her way 
to afternoon session of school. Tall 
and skinny and walking with that 
funny bent-over way of hers, like 
she was running her chin a race. You 
know, looked like an old limp whip- 
stock dolled up with colored rags. 

Enough to make a horse laugh, let 
alone old Al. 

“There,” says Al, “goes Henry- 
ville’s prettiest gal.” The boys on 
the waiting bench reading the pink 
papers give him the laugh he’s look- 
ing for. 

“Bet any sport in this barber-shop I can call 
her out of her school and kiss her,” says Al; 
“and she don’t know me from the Mayor of 
Chicago.” 

“Aw, applesauce!” says one of the kidders 
on the bench. 

“Ten dollars says I do.” Al was that way 
—a great sport. “Put up your money, and 
as many of you as want to, come along and 
see me win it.” 

Well, the boys figured Al’s ten bucks for a 
cinch. I took a whole dollar of his bet myself 
and went along with three-four others to see Al 
get a slap in the pan from our Birdie. 

Got to the school grounds when all the kids 
were romping round before the march-in bell. 
There’s Birdie on the top step with the bell in her hand just primed 
to give it a ring, when up marches Al Conboy. We’re hiding 
behind the lilacs along the sidewalk, fit to bust with holding in 
the laughs. 

Al, he steps up to Birdie before all the kids, and not even taking 
off his derby, he says something to her. 

Down drops that big brass bell. Both of Birdie’s beanpole arms 
clamp around Al’s neck. She kisses him on the mouth, holds him 
off for a long look, then pulls him to her old flat chest and gives 
him another. Gee, but Al must’ve had a lot of endurance to win 
his ten dollars. 

Anyway, the school kids got a big snicker out of it, you bet! 

Then we see Al say something more to her. She gives him 
another big kiss and stoops to pick up her bell. I tell you old 
Birdie Primrose’s map just shines with the kick she’s gettin’ outa 
kissing Al Conboy. 

When Al joins us and gets our ten bucks, “You fellas don’t 
know what sex appeal is,” is all we can get out of him when we 
try to find out how he done the trick. And he takes the four- 
fifteen to Beloit. 

Well, of course us boys who’d seen Al pull that fast one, we don’t 
hesitate to spread the story around town. And the school kids 















go home and tell their folks they’d seen a slick-looking 
fella kiss the principal as she was standing on the school 
steps. By night all Henryville’s buzzing "bout how a 
drummer won ten bucks on a kiss. 

Henryville’s primmest old maid has give up a ten- 
dollar kiss! 

It was old Mrs. Jimpson, the wash-lady—that’s her 
you can see right now turning into the drug-store ‘cross 
the street-—Mrs. Jimpson, I say, who got a line on 
how Al did his stuff. Around six o’clock that night 
she went to the octagon house with a bundle of wash 
and as she afterwards spread the word round, you’d ’a’ 
thought it was Christmas in that old house. 

Flowers stuck all over the kitchen. Old 
Man Primrose in his best suit and wheel- 
ing his chair round and round the table 
to set out the old family gold-edged china. 
Ma Primrose and Birdie with flour up to 
their eyes and banging the oven door open 
and shut. 

“Willie’s come home!” Birdie chirps at 
Mrs. Jimpson. “Our little brother’s back 
home after all these years. And after he 
finishes important business downtown, 
he’s—why, we expect him any minute.” 

Wasn’t that a scream? 

Old Al had put it over playing he was 
Long Lost Willie! 

¢The narrator broke off to urge upon 
me the efficacy of a hair singe for what 
ailed me. To humor him, I agreed, and 
he must needs light a little taper and run 
it round my head like a fagot to a staked martyr.) 

Of course (he resumed), you never can tell which 
way these cranky old maids are going to jump. Dog- 
gone ’em, anyhow! Just as lawless as a year-old heifer. 

Now, when Mrs. Jimpson told her about Al’s winning 
the bet, Birdie Primrose oughta have known it was a 
harmless little wheeze. Oughta’ve been glad to get a 
kiss at any price—at her age. 

Al would’ve give her the ten bucks he collected from 
us if he’d knowed she was going to cut up so bad. Al 
was that kind—generous. 

But Al’s little wheeze just soured on Birdie. She 
sent in her resignation to the school board before ever 
they got a chance to ask her for an explanation of her 
conduct, which some of the kidders was ribbing ’em up 
to do, just to carry the joke along. She hived herself 
up in that old octagon house, only dodging out to do the 
family marketing near the stores’ closing time after dark. 
Even then she’d scrunch along dark walls and down side- 
streets like an old molly-cat afraid of the dogs, with her 
old market basket bobbin’ from a skinny elbow. And 
if one of the school kids saw her, she’d almost run. 

Folks said Birdie was all kinds of a fool to carry on 
so. They’re saying today that if she knows what’s good 
for her she’ll put up the good old insanity defense at 
the trial. 

Well, Al Conboy hit Henryville again on his next 
month’s round, and everybody set up the cigars for him. 
“Bet ten to one you can kiss the Methodist reverend,” says one 
of the wise-crackers. Al takes it all like the gent he was. And 
he sure rakes in the orders. 

Then, dog-gone it, a terrible thing pops. 

Al’s standing in front of the Warren House waiting for the bus 
to take him to the station for the eighi-four for Baraboo. Bunch 
of the boys standing round, chewing the fat—I’m one of ’em, and 
I’m waiting now to be called as a material witness. 

Here comes Birdie Primrose, dodging along next to the wall on 
her night prowl to the grocery and butcher shop. Her old market 
basket’s jiggering on her arm. I spot her first. 

“Here comes your affinity, Al,” I says. “My hundred dollars to 
your ten, you can’t kiss her again.” 

Just when Al’s got his mouth open to pull a hot one, Birdie 
comes out right under the big electric light where we’re standing. 
She fumbles in her market basket and brings out the dog-gondest 
biggest gun I’ve ever seen—must’ve been her grand-dad’s. 

Both hands to the stock, Birdie begins pumping lead into Al 
Conboy. He turns to run—and goes down. 

Birdie walks over to where he lies and lets him have two more. 

“Kisses,” says Birdie; quiet as speaking in church. “More kisses 
from Birdie Primrose.” 
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THE best of what the sports-writer sees 
is often not news. Hence from them arrive 
many of the most popular authors—like Mr. 
Wallace, who is “on” a New York paper. 


Illustrated by C. J. McCarthy 





ANNY came to me and said: 
“Yeh?” 

“I’m going down to Alma Mayter with Butch.” 

You coulda knocked me out with a feather; but I took it easy. 

“So you're going to college, huh? And I suppose you'll try 
to be a Four Horseman too, huh?” 

“I’m going out for the team.” 

“We got a title shot comin’ in three months, and you’re going 
ae and get yourself mangled by a lot of gridiron moppers, 

uh?” 

“T’ve got a philosophic mind.” 

I mighta blamed it on Tunney but this was before Gene got 
in the big money and the newspapers. So I just kept on punchin’ 
the bag. 

“You oughta have it examined, kid. Who told you that?” 

“Helen.” 

Then I got the angle. Helen is his gal. Has been since they 
were kids. But lately another lad has been cuttin’ in on him, 
see? This other one is Butch. The three of them went to school 
together and graduated from high school at the same time. Butch 
was a big fellow and went down to mop gridirons for Alma Mayter. 
He goes over big, and has his pictures in the papers, and comes 
home with a blue sweater with big gold letters on the chest. 

Meanwhile Danny is getting his pictures in the papers too. 
Helen never liked the racket much—claims it would make a bum 
outa the boy. But we’re making good dough and have worked 
our way up to the title shot and everything is amatory until this 
Butch cuts in. I guess Helen must tell him football is more 
respectable than fightin’ and asks the kid why he don’t improve 
his mind. 

“This is a bad move, Danny,” I told him. 

“Why?” 

“You’re throwin’ away a fortune if one of them big bums steps 
on your hands—they don’t pay off in that game, you know.” 

“T wont get hurt.” 

“But how about this fight with Bacon—just about one hundred 
grand if you win, Danny. A lot of money, kid!” 

“T can train in the gym down there.” 

Talkin’ to this boy of mine is like a sieve—you pour it in, and 
it goes right through. So I went down with him to look things 
over. One thing, there’s no women around the place. 

As soon as Danny signs up, the word gets around that we’re 
down there. A newspaper fellow comes around, and Danny tells 
him how he is going to train for his championship fight with 
Bacon and train for a Four Horseman at the same time. 

I begin to see some good in it because we sure got a swell 
break in publicity. The Chicago papers send down for a lot of 
pictures, and I begin to feel better. 

Then the coach sent for me. 

“Mac,” he says, “I don’t want you to get sore; but your boy 
can’t play football, even on the freshman team. You see, he’s a 
professional fighter, and that bars him from amachure sport.” 

“Coach,” I says, “that don’t make me a bit sore. It’ll make 
the kid feel bad, but you just made a friend for life.” 

That’s what really started the great friendship between I and 
the coach. 

What a break, I says to myself, what a break! 

And I get quite a laugh out of it. They figger it’s a disgrace 
or something to take a cut of the gate when you’re an amachure. 
Well, it takes all kinds of people to make a world, I says to my- 
self, trying to dope out a way I could make my boy feel that 
way about it. 
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“Mac, I’m going to college.” 





Danny is rooming with Butch. I put on a sad face and bust 
in, to find him punching with two fingers at a typewriter. 

“What’s up, Mac?” 

“Bad news, kid.” 

“Bacon break a hand?” I believe he hoped so. 

“The coach says you can’t play football, because you’re a pro.” 

“Veh?” 

“Yeh. It’s tough, kid.” 

“Butch told me that—but I thought maybe he was trying to 
keep me from going out.” 

“Tt’s a lousy deal, kid.” 

“No—I guess it’s their rules, Mac.” 

He’s shook up pretty hard and I keep on like that, gradually 
getting in my fine Eyetalian hand. Sure—lI got one. Machavelly, 
pedant of the prize ring—that’s me. I unerstant this other Mac 
was a smart wop from way back before Muscleini’s time. And 
I put it over. 

“Well, kid, what are we doing now? Are we gonna quit or 
are we gonna study like Hades and train like Hades and beat 
Bacon? There’s lots of all-Americans in college, but if you are 
the world’s welterweight champion, you’re the only one in col- 
lege, and a bigger shot than any of them.” 

“We stay.” 

Besides, I’ve been lookin’ this place over, and I like it on 
account of no broads and the fresh air and regular hours and 
all that—to say nothin’ of how me and the coach is gettin’ along. 
He’s a hot sketch, that coach, and I get a lot of laughs out of him. 
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There was plenty of free sparrin’ partners over in the gym, 
and Danny seemed to forget about mopping gridirons and worked 
out regular after classes every day. Some of them amachures 
was real good, and it hurt me to see so much talent going to 
waste, but none of them would listen long, as ali they wanted was 
a monergram. 

I was pretty popular around the campus, as it seemed every- 
body had heard about I and Danny, and the publicity was going 
over swell. I’d drop in classes with the kid once in a while and 
picked up a lot of stuff I could use—specially in the sike class. 
Things go along like that until my unconscious begins to tell me 
there’s something wrong with Danny. 

“What’s eating you, kid?” 

“Nothing.” 


“But there aint no reason why 
I should hold back,” I said. 
Sayin’ which, I let him have one. 


But he was too quiet. I put him under the siko-analys, and 
all of a suddent it hit me. 

Danny was down because he could never wear one of them 
big blue sweaters with the big gold letters on the chest. He'd 
never hear a loud cheer with his name on the end of it. We'd 
sit around in the rec’ room in the evening with Butch and the 
other athletes. 

The kid would be quiet—too quiet. I knew he was thinking of 
a big day, a big crowd, and him scoring a touchdown over the 
Soldiers, and everybody standing up and yelling: 


“Heza man. 
Whoza man? 
Heza Alma Mayter man. 
Kane! Kane! Kane!” 


_Of course there aint much sense to that when you’ve got a 
title at stake; but just the same, it’s what’s in a kid’s heart that 
Helen came down for the Home-coming game and 


counts. 


dances, and that didn’t help. Danny was in strict training, and 
Butch was taking her every place. And what I mean, those foot- 
ball boys took an awful lickin’ from Helen even though they 
did win the game. 

This kid has the triple threat. She talks, smiles and dances 
them back across their gool-lines and makes them like it. Butch 
always kicked off, but after that she was a free ball and you 
shoulda seen those lads scramble. But I and Danny takes her 
to the game. The boy sits and gulps and burns up inside while 
the crowd is cheering. 

“So they wont let you play?” she says. 

“No.” 


» “They give him a bum deal,” I put in. 


“Tt’s all right,” he said. 


“If you can’t play for the 
school, Danny, why don’t 
you fight for it?” Helen said. 

My mind worked fast. 

“Sure—fight for the old 
school, kid. That’s it.” 

Which only goes to show 
how a manager works in the 
pinch. You simply got to be 
in there thinkin’ all the time.’ 
The kid’s eyes light up, and he holds Helen’s hand. I’ve given 
him a incentive, see? 

The next week the team is playing a big game at Hawk City, 
and the kid has worked so hard I let him go. And I go too just 
to show my regards for the coach. 

We lose 10 to 7. But those bozos were so lucky they should 
all fall in a well and come out with new suits on. And some of 
the town carrots has the nerve to crack wise down at the station. 
The boys was feeling down, but Danny challenges a big clod- 
hopper. 

I chided him gently. 

“Listen, kid. Don’t forget your professional standing—and don’t 
bust your hands on no stoneheads.” 

After which I turns to the wise-cracker. 

“But there aint no reason why J should hold back,” I said. 

Sayin’ which, I let him have one. When I’m with a bunch of 
guys, I’m with ’em. It was a great little party for a while, as 
our boys moved in with me, and we cleaned up. It feels good 
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to let one go once in a while, and it keeps away the inferior 
plexus. Three was my total when our train pulled in, and the 
coach had to get me out of the clutches of John Law. 

I and the coach talked over things on the way back, and we 
decided he needed more help. But it was a sad trip, even 
though the boys had got some of it outa their systems in the 
jam. And don’t think they didn’t think a lot of me for startin’ 
it. It was Mac this and Mac that. 

Helen met us when we stopped between trains at Chi, and she 
helped a lot. She was nice to all the boys and particular to 
Butch. He needed it, as he was so beat up he was walking 
around like a mechanical man with stiff joints and dead eyes. 
Plenty of fight, that lad—what a heavyweight he would have 
made! But he’s just another bond man now. 

Danny was worser than if he’d played. 

“T feel like I’ve been knocked out ten times,” he told Helen. 

“Take it out on Bacon,” she told him. 

Would you believe it, as Ripley says, when we got back to 
school, the whole gang of students was down there at one 
o’clock in the morning to cheer the gang? That amachure stuff 
begin to creep into me then. Imagine me with my plugged 
tear-ducks gettin’ wet about the lamps. 


“Alma Mayter, rah, rah! 
Alma Mayter, rah, rah! 
Who rah! Who rah! 
Alma Mayter, rah, rah! 
Team! Team! Team!” 











































They cheered each fellow separate. The coach tried to beat 
it out the other side, but they got him when I put ’em wise. 
He almost wept—and nobody laughed either. 

There is something about that place for the next two weeks. 
It happens that the big game with the Soldiers is just two days 
before the fight. Champs name the dates, and we couldn’t get it 
changed. Danny was crazy to see that game, and I woulda gone 
with him, because that amachure stuff was getting me. 

So the coach kept bearin’ down on the squad, and I kept put- 
ting across the old sike on Danny. 

“Tf we beat Bacon, the old school will be back in the champicn- 
ship class again,” I keep tellin’ him. The more I talked, the 
rougher he got, until finally I had to send up to Chi for some 
regular sparring-partners. 

Danny was all set to have the whole squad at the ringside, 
and they was all set on being there, as it was all like one family 
with me and the coach bein’ so thick. In fact, I had once con- 
sidered bringing my entire stable down from Chi and putting them 
in the ag school. 

“T don’t think it would be advisable,” the coach said. 

What he says goes with me, but that would have been good, 
wouldn’t it? My stable in the ag school—get it? They was 
mostly stockyards boys, anyhow. 

The game is on Saturday in New York. We’re fightin’ on 
Monday in Chi. The boys usually had some entertainment on 
Broadway after the game, but they give it up so they can see 
Danny fight. So with that settled, we all go down to the station. 

The student body, includin’ us, sends the team away with cheers. 
Danny and me went the other way to Chi, and a few of the boys 
stuck around to say good-by. Everything is jake in the city. The 
sport-writers eat up this stuff I give ’em about Danny havin’ the 
amachure spirit and going to fight for Alma Mayter. The snap- 
shots keeps us busy posing, and one sheet uses a double spread of 
Danny thinkin’ with his head in his hands like this Ro Dan. 

We have a radio at the gym on the afternoon of the game, and 
it seems everybody has the fever because nobody does any work. 
Well, the boys beat the Soldiers, and Butch plays a helluva game. 

“That makes him all-American,” Warren said to me. 

“That puts it up to you. The team has won, and now you got 
to win for the old school,” I tells Danny. It is a good crack to 
make just then, for the different snapshots get us to pose, and we 
get big spreads the next day with me pointing at Danny and say- 
ing that to him. Of course I have passed out the info that the 
team is coming to the fight as a tribeaut to Danny and me. So 
they use pictures of the team, too. It was great stuff, and even 
the A. P. is talking about us and how we was bringing the col- 
leges and the prize-ring closer together. The eyes of the whole 
nation was on Danny and me, and the house was a sell-out. All 
the big sport-writers from New York come on to cover the fight. 

“Well, Mac, you’ve put over a dandy,” Alan Gould says. 

“Alma Mayter is a great old place,” I said. 

“It’s all right, Mac—only don’t try to fool your friends,” Peg 
says. 


Helen was in the arms of Butch 
—but Butch was just holdin’ her 
up to where she could give 


Danny a big kiss. 


“Tt’s on the level with us,” I answets. 


On the level with us, but not with Alma Mayter, I soon find 4 


out; for if ever a dame swung at the button of two unsuspectin’, 
honest and perseverin’ men, that one swung at Danny and me. 

The first thing is that I get a telegram from the president of the 
school. Read it and figure it out. 


ALUMNI OBJECT TO COMMERCIALIZATION STOP KANE MUST BE AN- 
NOUNCED UNATTACHED STOP HE MUST NOT WEAR SCHOOL COLORS 
SORRY 
Sorry, my eye! I admit there are some things I don’t get about 

this amachure stuff, but it seemed like pretty hard lines on us 
for the old boy to do that after all Danny and I had already done 
for the school. 

I don’t know what to do, see? But Helen breaks it to him easy. 
The kid took it just as if an icicle shower was turned on him 
just as he gets steamed up. He freezes tight inside, but outside 
he claims it’s just a gesture, and that the boys are all with him, 
anyhow. But he moons around all day Sunday, and I see that title 
flyin’ away on a Western Union bike. I felt that old inferior 
plexus stealing over me too. I didn’t sleep hardly at all that night, 
and I could see Danny hadn’t either. The weighin’ in at the Com- 
mission office was a wake. I get Danny home and to bed and 
hung around awhile. Lucky I did! Along came another telegram. 

“Great,” I said to myself. “The president has got wise to him- 
self and changed his mind.” 

It was addressed to Danny but I opened it. 

PRESIDENT REFUSES PERMISSION TO ATTEND FIGHT STOP VERY 
SORRY STOP GOOD LUCK STOP 

BUTCH 

Right there was where I begin to earn my title of Machavelly. 
I knew that if Danny saw that wire he would be cold as a Christ- 
mas grapefruit in Alaska. So I took a taxi to Helen’s, and we 
go into conference. The kid has a good idee once in a while. 

Well, that little yellow paper burned her up. Seein’ her sore as 
that, with eyes like a witch, I’m glad I never married, and there’s 
no good reason why I didn’t, neither. Anyhow she takes a pencil 
and writes this message: 


NICE LITTLE BOYS ALWAYS DO WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS TWENTY 
TICKETS AT BOX OFFICE YOUR NAME 
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By Francis Wallace 
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“Sign that and send it to Butch,” Helen orders. 

Sure, I sign it all right; but I don’t sign no Mac—I sign Helen. 
I’m just a dumb guy. I don’t know nothin’ about the scients of 
human nature. Then I go get Danny, and we beat it to the 
scene of the fight. There was a train in at seven, and Danny ex- 
pected the boys on that one. I could see he is disappointed when 
they don’t come back to the dressing-room. 

“Tt’s all right, kid,” I tell him. “Maybe the train was late and 
they couldn’t get through the mob to get back here, or the cops 
wouldn’t let °em by—you know these cops.” 

But when we go out for our shindig just before ten o'clock, 
that row of seats in the front is still vacant. Helen is sitting in 
the middle one, closest to our corner. Was I sore—and that row 
of seats had cost us real dough, too! When I look at the kid’s 
pan, I’m practically out on my feet. I can see Helen is ready to 
cry any time. Am I sore! 

Alan Gould comes over and whispers: 

“What’s up, Mac? Danny got a bad hand?” 

“Worse’n that. It’s a damn’ shame. After this fight is over, I’m 
makin’ a helluva howl.” 

“T’'ll see you then.” 
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He walks back as though nothing 
was wrong. But I’m watching old 
Ken Hart all the time, and I think 
he’s just about wise to what’s goin’ 
on. You could see Danny had as 
much life as a guy about to be 
hung. 

Ken Hart is Bacon’s manager. 
It’s a fight between me and him 
from then oh. When you're a 
manager, you just got to keep the 
bean steamin’ all the time. 

The crowd is roarin’ for the big 
shots while Joe is in- 
troducin’ a few other 
lads. And I’m talk- 
ing to Danny. 

“Get a smile on, 
kid. The train may 
be late or maybe they 
took the eight o’clock. 
Smile, kid! Don’t let 
old Dan get your 
goat. Heads up, now, 
boy. Helen’s down 
there—she prayin’ for 
you, Danny, and old 
Mac’s in here think- 
in’ for you, boy. The 
gang’ll be here, and 
you'll be champ. This 
is the time. Remem- 

. ber—box him for 
eight rounds. Let’s 
go, kid.” 


E buckled down 

and answered the 
bell, givin’ one last 
look at the vacant 
seats. Helen waves 
to him. The blood 
rushes through me at 
the way the kids and 
me have been double- 
crossed. It rushed to 
my head and stirred 
up something. I go 
over to where Gould 
is writing, near our 
corner. 

“Get this quick. 
Write what I say 
down, make it look 
like a telegram addressed to Danny and bring it over after this 
round and keep mum.” 

“Shoot,” he says; and I dictate this: 

MISSED FIRST TRAIN STOP WILL BE A LITTLE LATE STOP SAVE THE 


KNOCKOUT FOR YOUR BUDDIES STOP GO GET EM FIGHTING IRISH 
BUTCH 


I rush back to our corner, thinkin’ as I went that maybe there 
was no use for that roost. Bacon is tearing in with that heavy 
left of his’n, and we don’t seem to have anything in our legs at all, 
Danny has no spark, and he meets up with one of those barndoor 
lefts and staggers to the ropes. 

They come tumblin’ into the kid so fast and heavy I could feel 
‘em myself. I think of the towel as there don’t seem a chance in 
the world for Danny in the mental shape he’s in. But I get a 
sight of little Helen through the ropes, and I can’t see how the 
Lord would turn down that kid and her prayers even if this Alma 
Mayter did run out on us. 

Danny slipped outa the corner, and I remember havin’ one 
kind thought for the school even then, as the kid was sure in grand 
shape. He bluffed an attack and outwits Bacon until the round 
ended. The crowd gives him a great hand, but he looks toward 
the empty seats and drops on his stool like a sack of lead. 

Which was where Gould rushed over with the telefake, as you 
might call it.” I almost had to laugh for all the seriosity of it. 
It was like a shot of white mule to Danny. He straightened up 
and give me a slap on the jaw that like to have dropped me. 

“What did I tell you?” he asks me. (Continued on page 99) 





M R. MONTAGUE 
was forty-seven 
when the war broke 
out, but dyeing his 
hair, he passed for 
much younger and 
got himself accepted 
and sent “in.” 


Illustrated by 
Wallace Morgan 


HE average youth of 

twenty may expect to live 

for some thirty-six years. But 
if he was an infantry sub- 
altern marching up into the 
Somme battle-front in the 
summer of 1916, his expecta- 
tion of life was thirteen days 
and a bit. Some men took 
this contracted horizon in one 
way, and some in another. 
One virgin youth would think: 
“Only a fortnight? Wouldn’t 
do to chuck it in the straight.” 
Another would think: “Only 
a fortnight? And life scarcely 
tasted! I must gather a rose 
while I can.” 

Phil Gresson thought that 
he was, on the whole, for the 
rose. So he got a night’s 
leave from Daours, where his 
company lay for two days on 
its way to the mincing-ma- 
chine at Poziéres. Then he borrowed the 
medical officer’s horse and trotted off 
into Amiens, pondering what sort of 
wine to have with his dinner at Gobert’s 
famed restaurant. Burgundy, he con- 
cluded: Burgundy was the winiest wine, the central, essential and 
typical wine, the soul and greatest common measure of all the 
kindly wines of the earth, the wine that ought to be allowed to 
survive if it were ever decreed that, after thirteen days and a 
bit, only one single wine was to be left alive to do the entire 
work of the whole heart-gladdening lot. He thought it all out 
very sagely. 

Gobert’s was full—Gresson just bagged the last single table. 
Soon the rising buzz of talk drew its light screen of sound in 
front of the endless slow thud of the guns in the east. Soon, 
too, the good Burgundy did its kind office, and Phil’s friendly 
soul was no longer alone: all the voices at the other tables had 
melted into one mellow voice; he recognized it as the genial voice 
of the whole of mankind, at its admirable best—not stiff nor cold 
nor forbidding, as some voices seemed at some times. It set him 
all a-swim in a delicious reverie, about the poignant beauty of this 
extreme brevity that had come upon life. Thirteen days and a 
bit—and then all love, all liking, all delight, to lie drowned for- 
ever at the bottom of an endless night. Lovely, lovely! The 
individual life just a mere wisp of an eddy formed and re-formed 
on the face of a stream, and then smoothed away. Oh, it was 
good Burgundy. And Phil, a modest and sober youth, drank 
more of it than he had ever drunk of any wine at a sitting. 
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At ten he strolled out of Gobert’s, full of beautiful thoughts, 
and decided first to have a look at the celebrated cathedral. He 
was quite an intelligent boy and had read that the great Ruskin 
thought it, all round, the most topping cathedral in France. So 
he worked northward, along the Rue St. Denis, to its end, and 
then to the left, to reach the west front. The west front looked 
all right, as far as he could see. But it was a very dark night; 
no moon, no lamps lit in the streets, all the shops shut. And 
not many people about. For over the southern suburbs one enemy 
airplane was on duty after another, bombing the railway; and 
bombs addressed to a railway may be delivered anywhere else. 

One ancient trade, all the same, did not slacken, bombs or no 
bombs. Wherever a British soldier walked, after dark, in the 
streets of Amiens in that year, a kind of firefly would kindle 
tiny electric lights in his path; and out of the deepened dark- 
ness that each of these made in its rear there would come a 
whispered assurance that some rose was there and only asked 
to be gathered. 

In the ears of the undebauched Gresson, most of these voices 
were more like curbs than spurs to the promptings of youth. But 
just as he turned from the Place Notre Dame, to go back to the 
Rue du Soleil, the sudden casting of one of the wee jets of light 
on his uniform and his face was followed by an English greeting 











that pulled him up with a jerk: “Alone! At this late hour! 
What would Mother say?” 

The mere words were nothing. Their jaunty jocosity was the 
common slang of a trade. Nor was it anything out of the way 
that the words were spoken in English: half the sisterhood did that 
in France. What made him stop and say “Hullo!” was the quality 
of the voice. It was everything that nobody could expect from 
the tongue of a street-walker hawking her person to any chance 
ruffan a foreign army might throw in her way. It had depths 
and reserves. Like some rare and gifted woman’s most fugitive 
looks, it seemed subtly to index and vouch for many old forces 
and causes, of slow growth and patient operation—character, race, 
a culture carefully sheltered and long in the building. Besides, 
the brazen facetiousness had come out, as it were, in spite of some 
revolt in the speaker. And yet, as he gasped his “Hullo!” she 
acted the courtesan with a will. She flashed her lamp on her own 
face, her hair, her bust, as if to say, “There! See the goods before 
buying.” 

Gresson gasped again. The woman was a Juno—no, a Tragic 
Muse—tall, deep-bosomed, the regular features grave with a deep 
and ample expressiveness, the face of one of those most beautiful 
women who have achieved an intense absorption in some other 
thing than their own beauty. And she doing this—she that, to 
see or to hear, made you feel how gloriously far a woman may 
be from a mere slave or a mere animal! There must be some 
enormous mistake somewhere, some sort of fantastic illusion. All 
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The corporal was not scandalized serlously—even the sight of a 
second lieutenant bearing away a pallid Aspasia with blood 
dripping from the long heels of her shoes, did not astonish. 


the ardent, super-rational respect of clean-minded boys for woman- 
kind in the mass was tingling in the voice of Gresson when he 
made shift to answer politely in his bad French: “And you, 
madame! Under enemy fire!” 

“Enemy? German?” she asked. 

He explained that the dry buzz which was then growing louder 
was more smoothly continuous than the hum of any British air- 
plane. “He’s coming this way,” he said. “Look!” 

He pointed upward at a white patch that had just broken out 
on the under side of a cloud almost directly above them. At that 
place the fiery stares of two British ground searchlights had just 
rushed together. They had been searching the sky for the raider, 
each light working on its own, as two town policemen search a 
suspected back-yard with their lanterns. Now one of them had 
found, and the other had instantly wheeled round to share in 
the find and to help keep the quarry in sight. Like a fly walking 
on a high ceiling, a black speck was scudding across the disk that 
the searchlights had painted in luminous fresco on the black dome 
of night. But the disk moved with the speck: wherever the speck 
went, its halo of brilliance was round it. 

The girl gazed up eagerly. When she sighted the thing that 
was ranging the sky, with its glory all about it, she let out an 
“Ah!” ‘that made Gresson feel sure she was not funked at all, 
and yet that she was decidedly stirred. 

“Like God!” she muttered. It made Gresson start. The words 
had an aptness, no doubt, to that enskied engine of wrath, re- 
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mote, alone, girdled with light, throbbing with power, like a 
Jehovah of old when He floated out on black wings over a culpable 
earth, with His bolts in His hand. But gosh, what a woman, to 
see it like that! French, and yet able to stand off and see a 
Boche bomber busy above her as anything but a foul vampire bat, 
let out of hell for an hour. Our Tommies might think in that 
detached way about enemies. But a civilian, a woman—a French 
one, at that! She must be a genius. 

While Gresson digested this latest course of the 
full meal of surprise that the evening had brought him, 
Jehovah let fly, to some purpose. When a bomb of 
fair size falls anywhere near, in the dark, you feel as 
if the big splash of flame from the burst were all 
round you. The sound, too, fills your whole world for 
a moment. Then there comes, just for a second, a 
quite remarkable silence; and then certain smaller 
noises, consequent on the original smash, begin to rise 
| clear of the silence. When Gresson’s ears came to 
| themselves, a large branch of a tree was settling down 
to the ground with a soft leafy crash of crushed 
boughs, some man up the street was screaming with 
pain, and the singular girl was a blob of black daubed 
anyhow on the blackish gray of the pavement. The 
metal of her little flash-lamp tinkled on the stone as 
it fell out of her slackening hand. 

He grabbed the lamp and looked at her. She was 
alive; her eyes flinched under the light. She had no 
obvious wound. But she had the look that Gresson, 
a youth now well versed in bloodshed, liked least of 
all the looks painted on faces and bodies by the queer 
artistry of scientific slaughter. It was the battered, 
bullied look of a mouse kicked to death in the dust. 
As often happened through the caprices of shell-fire, 
she was stripped half-naked; her hat, with its flowers, 
was tumbled and spoilt; the little gewgaws of her piti- 
ful occupation were all disordered. What remained of 
her clothing was knocked about, dirtied and torn. 

That grotesque and cruel disarraying moved the 
young expert in carnage more than he could have 
believed until he felt it. All thought of sex was gone 
in a moment. Now she was only a sort of poor 
human rag-doll that had been used as a foot- 
ball—that or a child caught and horribly mauled 
by some brute of a force while trundling her 
little soiled hoop through the mud. He laid 
her easy and straightened her disheveled clothes 
as well as he could, and then waited a minute, 
wondering whether a flake of the bomb had 
done her business for good, or only grazed and 
badly shocked her. In either case, what must 
he do? Get her to a hospital, he supposed. 
While he leaned over her, thinking, she sud- 
denly spoke, faintly but in the most earnest 
entreaty, as though she had detected his 
thought. “Not to a hospital. No.” 

“All right,” he assured her. “Don’t 
worry.” 

She took a moment of rest and then 
said, in a voice that tried to be firm: 
“Will you help me to rise?” 

He tried, and she made a game effort. 
It was hopeless. One knee was clean 
out of action. When she attempted to 
use it her whole weight came upon him 
at once. “Madame,” he urged, “may I 
not carry you to the hospital? It is two 
hundred yards only.” 

She said, “No, no, I beg you, for the 
love of God!” so piteously that he was 
silenced. ‘You don’t know,” she said in 
a passionate whisper, “the way French 
hospital people would treat a—a woman 
like me.” 

That brought him a new pang of compassion. 
He couldn’t do what she dreaded so much. But 
Lord, how his mess would guffaw, could they 
see him there now, stuck and perplexed, with the head - neck 








of a Midianitish tragedy queen sustained in his arms! “But 
madame, what to do?” he said in a voice almost as imploring 
as hers. 





“You'll help me—no?” she entreated, always in English. “I 
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live—oh, not very far off, with you helping me. I have a friend 
there—lI’ll be all right there if, with your infinite goodness—” 
But no mere helping would do it. Shyly and carefully he lifted 
her up in his arms, said, “You must tell me the way,” and so set 
off, he knew not whither, through the empty and echoing streets. 
She steered him up the Street of St. Denis, along the Street of 
the Three Pebbles—the Regent Street or Broadway of Amiens— 









































































































and down the smaller Street of the Three Naked Bodies without 
Heads, to an unlighted house at its far end. 

Not a soul did they meet on this picturesque progress except 
a corporal’s party of English military police, out upon their ever- 
lasting quest of drunks and strays. As a matter of form the 























By C. E. Montague 


corporal challenged the odd caravan. He was not scandalized 
seriously. Any natural gift for wonder with which a British soldier- 
policeman set out to scour the stréets of Amiens in those days 
was much assisted to wear itself out. Even the sight of a second 
lieutenant bearing away a pallid Aspasia, with blood dripping from 
the long heels of her shoes, did not astonish. “Pass, British officer, 
and all’s correct,” was the formula that the corporal used to dis- 































claim further interest in the inci- 
dent. 

Gresson could have wished that the 
words described the case better. Cor- 
rect! Why, not to speak of its more 

general lack of correctness, the girl had moved convulsively in his 
arms at the corporal’s challenge; one of her hands had plunged 
somewhere into her dress and had not altogether come out again, 
but he could have sworn that between its half-hidden fingers he 


saw the shine of a silvery little pistol—the miniature kind that 
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can give you an adequate dose and yet have a remarkably small 
displacement of air in a pocket. 

“T shouldn’t bring that any further out if I were you,” Gresson 
had said at the moment—in his bad French, but in the fatherly 
tone that an old professional handler of arms of precision may 
permit himself in explaining the etiquette of their use to an in- 
experienced young woman. And she had taken it so—had left 

the firearm in its lair and had brought the hand out and shown 

him its palm, open and empty, and said; “See! I am sage,” 
like a French child when it vows to bé good. But why pistols 
at all? 

And why the queer mode of their entry into the dark 
little house in the Street of the Three Naked Bodies? He was 
for ringing the bell, but she said, “No. Please bring me near. 
I will knock,” and then she beat a curious little tattoo on the 
glass panel with a big ring that she wore. It was as if some 
body had been standing just on the other side of the door, 
waiting in the dark for that tattoo, so immediately did a dim 
light appear within and the door open. Its opener was a staid 
woman of thirty or so, in the rig of a hospital nurse, who lost 
her composure at once, gave a cry of horror and flung herself 
on the patient with a wild outburst of sorrow and tenderness. 

“She’s hurt. Can’t walk. A bomb, you know,” said Gresson, 
in his bad French. “Permit me to carry her to her room.” 
The nurse, gulping sobs and alternately charging ahead 

a few steps and looking anxiously back, gave him a lead 
up the stairs. Concerned as he still was, it was a relief 
to be out of the streets: Here would he see, at any rate, 
no British corporal. Sheltered from public derision, he 






One of the faces had made a half-tutn 

toward his own—a woman was gazing at 

him steadily in utter astonishment. He 
knew her at once. 


could take notice of things. And what a house it was! Every 
lamp, every hanging, every fireplace and chair, had the grim, cold, 
dully classical look common in French bourgeois interiors. He 
had been billeted in such houses. But the home of the stodgiest 
trader, the steeliest country attorney, had looked less drearily 
loyal to the conventions than this. And it an arbor for Venus, 
a Paphian bower! Why, it was enough to freeze a Bacchante! 
These women, too! A dim lamp overhead will make almost 
any face appear grave, but neither of theirs needed that. They 
made him feel he had gained their good-will, but also that there 
was sOmething about them which he was utterly “out of”—far 
outside it, and never to come any nearer, and yet unaccountably 
warmly regarded. Could that be common in women for whom 
the bedevilment of their womanhood (Continued on page 136) 
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And Read the Results of the Test Applied to Two Hundred 


Married Men and Women by 


Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowan 


R. HAMILTON, a noted psy- 

chiatrist, has just completed a 
four-year research in marriage, some 
of the findings of which appear in this 
article. The work, undertaken for 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene of 
New York, involved asking almost 
four hundred questions of two hun- 
dred married men and women, writing 
down the two million words of their 
answers, and analyzing the facts ob- 
tained. The result is the first exten- 
sive, frank and intimate mass of evi- 
dence on marriage gathered from nor- 
mal people under scientific conditions 
of inquiry. 

We present here the thirteen ques- 
tions by which you may rate your 
own happiness ; and Dr. Hamilton has 
tabulated for us, in ratings which you 
can compare at a glance, the replies 
of the people tested. 


wrt makes for happy marriage? 
Does young love win out oftenest, 
or is late marriage a good thing? Are 
college graduates happier than men 
and women who were only able to 
complete high school? Will it make 
for trouble if husband and wife are 
not equally well educated? Is it safe 
for a woman to marry a man she can- 
not look up to intellectually? How 
important is the pay envelope in mar- 
ried happiness? Are couples with 











1. What is there in your marriage that is seri- 
ously unsatisfactory to you? 

2. Have you any habits to which your spouse 
objects? 

3. Has your spouse any habits to which you 
object? 

4. Are you and your spouse socially and in- 
tellectually well mated or otherwise? 

5. What is the principal source of trouble be- 
tween you and your spouse? 

6. How long after you were married did you 
begin to be seriously dissatisfied with any serious 
lack or shortcoming of your spouse? 

7. Do you wish to go on living with your 
spouse because you love him? 

8. If by some miracle you could press a button 
and find that you had never been married to your 
spouse, would you press that button? 

9. Knowing what you know now, would you 
wish to marry if you were unmarried? 

10. Describe your spouse’s disposition as well 
as you can. 

11. What things in your married life annoy 
and dissatisfy you the most? 

12. If your marriage is an unsuccessful one, 
what do you believe to be the chief cause of its 
failure? 

13. What changes would you make in any of 
the following mental qualities of your spouse: 
Temper? Talkativeness? Thriftiness? Careful- 
ness of dress? Selfishness? Tendency to scold? 
Intelligence? Social standing? Religious life? 
Truthfulness? Tendency to flirt? Capacity for 
showing affection? Strength of sex desire? Van- 
ity? Serious-mindedness? 








basis on which anyone may grade his 
own married happiness. If the reader 
cares to do this, he should note the 
general trend of his answer to each 
of the questions in the table at the 
left, before he goes on to read the 
method of grading. 

In rating a marriage one point is 
allowed for the proper answer to each 
question except the twelfth; the 
proper answer to Number Twelve 
adds two points to the rating. To 
secure a point on any of the first 
three questions the answers must. be 
negative—‘“Nothing,” “Nothing seri- 
ous” or, in the case of the third ques- 
tion, “Only minor habits.” The an- 
swer to the fourth question must be 
“Yes;” to the fifth, negative; to the 
sixth, “Never;” to the seventh, 
“Yes;” to the eighth, “No;” to the 
ninth, “Yes.” To get a point on the 
tenth question, the description of the 
spouse’s disposition must contain no 
reference whatsoever to any undesir- 
able trait. The answer to the elev- 
enth question must be “Nothing.” 
To secure two points on the twelfth 
question, the subject must say that 
the marriage is successful or at least 
not unsuccessful; a qualified denial 
of its failure will not serve for a 
reply. He must propose no changes 
whatever in answer to the last ques- 
tion. 


Obviously, the grade based on these thirteen questions can run 





large incomes happier than are those couples with small incomes? 

These questions can be answered with some degree of accuracy 
as the result of a research in marriage just completed under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New York City. It 
was a research occupying four years, in which a hundred married 
men and a hundred married women, all intelligent, normal people, 
gave verbal information on nearly four hundred points. 

But the first question of all had to be: How many of these 
two hundred men and women were happily married? Obviously 
the examiner couldn’t find this out by merely asking them if they 
thought they were. Just as obviously, he couldn’t pursue a lengthy 
enough process of either personal acquaintance or psycho-analysis 
to judge entirely for himself—that would have taken far longer 
than the four years consumed in the whole research. But there 
appeared to be another way of getting the information with rea- 
sonable accuracy and quite within the scope of the research. It 
seemed possible to ask questions on various aspects of marital 
life which would check one another, and along with the evidence 
of the whole four hundred questions, would provide a fairly safe 
test. 

There were thirteen such questions. The reader can apply them 
to himself if he chooses. Without the answers to the hundreds of 
other questions, they are not an infallible guide; yet they are a fair 
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from zero to fourteen. The ratings of the two hundred men and 
women in this research ran as follows: 


No. of points Men Women 
Bie Seer 2 2 
BPs tenkdes cgeatecabien 1 3 
DE wdcek 6teaN en anbene ses 8 0 
| Err Serre pr reyes 6 8 
__ Dy ree eae pee 12 8 
Pri A cdects sab imedebars 6 7 
SO eee 8 12 
© ‘cactadaasebavaaat tes 8 5 
© .Ltsee whl ademed s6s08 4 10 
a RRS OO POP 9 4 
D. cuhlay dpervue asda es i) 9 
S Wovkicwstebdatenases 12 5 
D ax nsckiueadeeeed exes 8 11 
Dy kp tdcctaepeanectudes + 10 
Di .veashekssseussicewase 3 6 

TE: wasnt rengs dadh tan ane 100 100 


By studying the complete records of the two hundred people— 
including fifteen women and eight men who were divorced or 
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separated—the examiner was able to simplify the grading and 

group the people in five fairly clear groups: 

Group Points 
A | 10to14 


Class of marriage: Men Women 


Obviously successjul marriages, with 
no serious dissatisfactions or dis- 
contents 

Fairly successful marriages, with 
more or less chronic elements of 
dissatisfaction, which, however, do 
not have disruptive qualities, and 
which the spouse regards as over- 
balanced by the satisfactory fea- 
tures 

Marriages of doubtful success, with 
persistent and irksome maladjust- 
ments which the spouse is en- 
deavoring to correct, but with a 
high degree of attachment be- 
tween husband and wife......... 

Intolerably bad marriages, in which 
the spouse finds overwhelming 
sources of dissatisfaction and 
grievance, but which he or she has 
taken no steps to terminate...... 9 9 

Intolerably bad marriages, involving 
even more serious dissatisfaction 
and including those of eight men 
and fifteen women which have 
ended in separation or divorce...27 32 


Groups A and B include the men and women who were happily 
married; groups C, D and E, those who were not. This division 
served throughout the research wherever the examiner wished to 
test any marital habit by the percentage of those involved who 
were happy in their marriages. 
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proportion of men and women are happily married. These people 
may be a sort of human foot-rule to measure a number of things, 
but there were not enough of them to prove what proportion of 
society weds happily. The examiner would have had to spend 
forty years instead of four on the job, and he would have had to 
ask questions of thousands upon thousands of people in all walks 
of life. Instead he had to confine himself to a single group, 
typical of the people who are shaping American life, and he had 
to choose his people so that he would have just about the propor- 
tion of happy and unhappy couples that he had encountered in 
twenty-five years of professional work. Which is roughly half 
and half. 

The men proved more happily married than the women. Fifty- 
one of the men fell into groups A and B, against only forty-five 
of the women. The same ratio showed in the total number of 
points that each sex managed to amass. The discrepancy between 
the men and the women was not at all due to the fact that twice 
as many women as men were separated or divorced. There was 
the same relation between the unhappiness of the men and the 
women in a smaller group of one hundred and ten who came into 
the research as couples married to one another. The simple mat- 
ter of fact seems to be that educated women are more easily dis- 
appointed in marriage than men. Nature and modern society 
unite in making it harder for the woman to obtain the objectives 
of her marriage; they give her much less to fall back on outside 
the home; and she frequently feels that she can fall back on 
this only at the price of losing some share of what she instinctively 
wants at home. 


‘THE vast bulk of the research had to do with personal relations, 

personal prejudices and personal interpretations—facts, perhaps, 
but always tinged with distortion because they were always filtered 
through the opinion of the informant. There were a good many 
simple, dependable facts, however, which no prejudice could dis- 
tort. These were facts like the ages of the people, the dates of 
their marriages, the amount of education they had had, the size 
of their incomes. These dull facts proved unbelievably interest- 
ing in the light of their effect on the happiness of the men and 
women. 

Some of the results were, of course, just what we might have 
expected. The men and women born before 1880 were about as 
close to the average of happiness as those born ten and twenty 
years later. The date of marriage showed that the happiest hus- 
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bands and wives were those that had been married less than five 
years, and the least happy were those whose marriages were five 








Don’t make the mistake of imagining that the result proves what — 





to ten years old. The reasons are too obvious to need repetition. 
The figures may be worth giving: 





MEN WOMEN 
Percentage Percentage 
Date of happily happily 
marriage Total married Total married 
Before 1915 35 49% 42 41% 
1916 to 1920 14 44% 12 36% 
1921 to 1925 20 61% 25 64% 





The only point of interest is that the new brides should show 
more happy marriages than the new grooms—sixty-four percent 
against sixty-one percent. This is the only period and almost the 
only place in the research in which the women can look on mar- 
riage with more optimism than the men. Here we see the newly 
married woman reaping the satisfactions of her novel situation with 
its sudden freedom and comparative power. It is a few years be- 
fore she grows so accustomed to these things that their attractive- 
ness palls, and she begins to look for those values in her husband 
which her early training has taught her to seek, and which she has 
less than an even chance of finding. 

Let us forget now the calendar date of the marriage, and look 
at its life-date, so to speak. Let us mark whether the marriage 
comes early or late in the man or woman’s life and whether this 
has any relation to married happiness. The people in this research, 
like most people among the better-educated, got married com- 
paratively late in life—the majority of them after twenty-four. 
Those who married earlier were not so happy: 








MEN WOMEN 
Percentage Percentage 
Age of happily happily 
marriage Total married Total married 
Up to 24 19 32% 46 28% 
25 to 29 44 50% 39 59% 
30 to 34 29 66% 8 63% 
Over 35 8 50% 7 57% 
The men and the women follow the same pattern. Their mar- 


ried happiness increases as they marry later and later in life—up 
to thirty-five. After that it recedes a little, but not much. Far 
and away the unhappiest group are the women who marry before 
twenty-five; and the sad part is that more women marry in those 
years than in any other period. The explanation of the happiness 
of more mature marriages may merely be that by twenty-five a 
man or woman has passed out of the years when both pressure of 
sex and inexperience of life are greatest, and has reached more 
judgment and self-control. 

A fairly common spectacle in life is the younger man married 
to the older woman. It seems common—far commoner than it 
actually sis—because sooner or later the husband’s infidelity or a 
separation or divorce is apt to. advertise it. The obvious failure 
of such obviously unequal marriages has led to the general notion 
that a man should marry a woman a little younger than he. 
Doesn’t the fact that women mature physically three years earlier 
than men prove this? 

As a matter of pure theory, there are reasons to suppose ideal 
marriages should occur where the wife is the senior; for this re- 
establishes the mother-son relationship of the man’s childhood. 
Actually the thing is not quite so simple. These marriages are 
apt to take place when the man is neither experienced nor genuinely 
mature. The mating urge is beginning to assert itself with some 
force. Yet something blocks him from the pursuit of girls of his 
own age. He may be too diffident. He may feel a psychic or a 
physical inferiority. Or he may be so much a “mother’s boy,” 
the “mother-image” may be so strong within him, that he can 
only seek some one whose very age and experience are part of the 
mother-picture. If the woman is not so very far under thirty, she 
may be a victim of the same diffidence and lack of confidence: 
she may be afraid of the direct, possessive masculinity of the men 
of her own age. She may seek the delicacy and modesty which 
inexperienced, unaggressive youth so often counterfeits. Mother- 
ing may seem to her to mitigate the sexual life just enough to let 
her slip into it past some barrier that early training has set up. 

It seems obvious that the mother-son factor may make for 
happiness in- such a relation; for the research shows a striking 
proportion of happy marriages where some element of this exists. 
On the other hand, some of the other factors are likely to be 
fleeting—inexperience, diffidence, for (Continued on page 162) 
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WOODROW, before 
she married a first 
cousin of Woodrow 
Wilson, wrote for a 
newspaper and per- 
sonally‘‘covered” such 
sensations as fires, 
weddings and mur- 
ders—and so was 
able to write this 
unusual novel. 


Illustrated by 
C. D. Williams 


The Story So Far: 
IRK SARGENT was 
to be taken as partner 
into the important law- 
firm of Evander Norris. 
More, Kirk was next day 
to marry lovely Marjorie 
Norris—they were even 
now going through a re- 
hearsal of the wedding be- 
fore Kirk had to leave for 
his bachelor supper. Then 
it was that he was called 
to the phone—by Beatrice 
Fanning, a good pal of his 
struggling days ten years 
ago, whom he hadn’t heard 
from since. She begged 
his immediate aid; she was 
penniless, with a sick baby, 
about to be evicted. She 
persuaded him to come at 
once to an address in Har- 
lem—and to come alone. 
And because of the laugh- 
ing, teasing friends about 
them, he excused himself 
without making a full ex- 
planation to Marjorie. 

Sargent climbed three 
flights of stairs at the ad- 
dress given, knocked, re- 
ceived no answer, con- 
cluded Beatrice was preoc- 
cupied with the sick child 
—and entered a dark hall. 
Groping, he finally man- 
aged to make a light and 
found himself in an empty flat—empty, that is, save for a pool of 
blood on the floor. Retreating, he overheard two men in the hall 
discussing a murder that had happened in that apartment earlier 
in the day. 

Perplexed, Sargent made his way to the street—to encounter 
Beatrice now, and to be persuaded to follow to her apartment. 
There was indeed a sick baby there; but Beatrice’s major appeal 
was a threat of violence from a jealous drunken husband outside 
—and a threat of scandal to Marjorie, who now made her appear- 
ance, tolled here by a message that Kirk had been brought here 
after an accident. .... The stage set, the husband now appeared 
in the doorway, revolver in hand. 

Fanning made a sorry blundering business of it; Sargent dis- 
armed him and beat him. But Beatrice was not so easy to handle. 
She threatened outcry and consequent scandal if Sargent did not 
pay her a large sum. But Fanning, weakening, confessed that he 
was implicated in the murder of that afternoon, and begged only 
for money to get out of town. Sargent was about to give it to 
him when there came a loud imperative peal at the bell. The 
police had arrived. (The story continues in detail: ) 
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WO men entered the room—slouch-hatted, stocky men of aver- 

age appearance. Passing them on the street, seated next them 
in a theater, or elbowing them at the counter of a department store, 
no one in that group now about the Fanning family lamp would 
have bestowed a second glance upon either of them. 

Yet their simple presence brought a constriction of throats, a 
sense of chill between the shoulder-blades, a sinking feeling at the 
midriff. For with them entered, intangible but grimly ominous— 
the Law. 

Kirk’s eyes, like those of the others, turned apprehensively 
toward the two officers; then he gave an involuntary gulp of re- 
lief as he recognized in the foremost of the pair a Headquarters 
detective by the name of Hines who had a year or two before 
professed himself under obligations to him for certain information 
and assistance in the case of an absconding bank-clerk. 

He was an inconspicuous person in pepper-and-salt clothes, with 
pepper-and-salt hair, and a face with no expression. His eyes, 
however, were extraordinarily quick and shrewd. They darted 
from Marjorie to Kirk, and then back again to Marjorie. Fanning 
he seemed to accept as a part of the scenery. 
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The detective had turned 
his attention from her to the 
door, where his companion, 
after motioning Beatrice 
forward into the room, had 
taken his stand. 

“Run over Fanning for a 
gun,” Hines directed him. 
“And Dorgan, if he hasn’t 
got it on him, you go out 
and telephone the Inspector 
that Mr. Sargent is here, and 
that we’ll be up there with 
him inside of half an hour. 
Then come back here and 
comb over the apartment for 
that gat until you’re sure it’s 
nowhere on the premises.” 

A qualm of apprehension 
seized Kirk. Suppose Hines 
should order him searched 
also? That pistol of Fan- 
ning’s seemed all at once to 
bulge out on his hip like the 
Woolworth Building. He 
hurriedly changed his posi- 
tion so as to render it less 
obtrusive. 

Then common sense 
brought him reassurance. 
He was on a very different 
footing from Fanning. No 
possibility of suspicion could 
attach to him in connection 
with the affair. For a mo- 
ment he knew the thankful- 
ness of the reprieved; but 
immediately came a disturb- 
ing recollection of the de- 
tective’s statement that he 
had been hunting all over 
the city for him. On ac- 
count of that damned locket 
with his picture in it? 

And Hines had added 
something about seeking him 
at the hospital. What did 
that mean? Why should 
anybody be looking for him 
at a hospital? 

Dorgan, the other detec- 
tive, hd completed his 
search of Fanning, without 
finding anything, and was 
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now clumping out under the 
“Sh-h-h!” Marjorie murmured. “Don't give me away, Billy. I had to see one of the patients here, fire of Beatrice’s angry, 
and there was no other way. You will stand by me, wont you?” frightened eyes to send his 
telephone message. 
, “Hello, Mr. Sargent!” he said. “This is a piece of luck, running Hines in businesslike fashion drew up a chair to the table, and 
into you here.” If he experienced any amazement at discovering produced a notebook and pencil. 
Kirk and Marjorie in the Fannings’ apartment at this hour of the “Fanning,” he said to Jess, “I want you to tell me what you 
ig night, he concealed it admirably. know about the shooting of Clive Barry over in that vacant apart- 
ic “I’ve been hunting all over the city for you,” he explained. ment up the street. Get this, too, before you begin: we've got 
“I tried your apartment first, and then went on to the club where Elfie Lacoste locked up over in Paterson, New Jersey, and she 
. I was told you were throwing a party. But a Mr. Bellamy I saw says she gave you the keys of that apartment this afternoon be- 
: there said that you hadn’t shown up yet, and must have been fore she left town, and asked you to turn them in to the janitor. 
im detained by an unexpected call that took you away from the Nor- Is that correct?” 
ly ris home. I thought that it might have been to the hospital; but “Yes sir.” Fanning’s voice was husky with terror. — 
nd when I called up, I found you had neither been there nor made “Those keys were found, however, on the mantelpiece of the 
ul any inquiries. So I decided that as you’d probably turn up sooner room where Barry was discovered. So you did not turn them in? 
- or later at your bachelor supper, my best bet was to wait and “No sir,” Jess admitted. 
- locate you there.” “Why not?” | 
- “And I am here instead, and at your service.” Kirk smiled dis- “Well, Barry, he wasn’t ready to go when I did, and he said 
h armingly. “Marjorie, this is Detective Hines.” just to leave the keys there with him, and he’d turn them in when 
- She bowed sweetly, and as Kirk approvingly noted, with just he went.” - ; : : bs 
od the right degree of detachment in her manner, as if it were the “So you admit that you were in the apartment with Barry? 
. most natural thing in the world for her to be there in this com- “Sure,” Fanning unhesitatingly assented, and went on to give 
n6 pany at two o’clock on the morning of her wedding day. his story of the Lacoste’ woman’s request and of his having got 
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the keys from Beatrice, in just about the same language he had 
previously told it to Kirk. 

“When I came down,” he continued, “I ran into Barry loafing 
along the sidewalk, and naturally I explained to him where I was 
going, and how Beatrice’d happened to have the keys because 
Mrs. Lacoste hadn’t, moved out some liquor she had there. So 
Barry, he said maybe she’d overlooked a bottle or so, and that 
we might as well take a look-see before I turned in the keys. 
So we did that.” 

“Did you find a bottle?” 

“No sir. There wasn’t anything in the place but one old chair.” 

“How long were you there?” 

“From around two until about five.” 

“Searching for liquor all that time? Three hours?” 

“Oh, no sir. It didn’t take us five minutes to find out there 
wasn’t any liquor left in the apartment; but—well, it was pretty 
hot outside, and we didn’t have any place to go, so we just stayed 
there, talking.” 

“There was only one chair,” said Hines. “Who sat in it?” 

“J did. Barry opened the window on the fire-escape, and sat 
on the ledge.” Fanning was acquiring more ease and confidence. 
These questions weren’t bad. He had only to stick to facts, as 
Sargent had advised him. 

“Did he break the window in opening it?” 

“No sir.” Jess shook his head. 

“Had it been broken previously? .... Are you sure?” 

“No,” Jess insisted. “With Barry sitting where. he was, I had 
to look straight at the window while I was talking to him, and 
I’d have noticed anything of that kind, sure.” 


GARGENT began to take heart. Manifestly he had succeeded in 
throwing fear into Fanning to such an extent that the fellow 
was obeying literally his admonition to hold to the truth. Jess was 
not trying—heaven be praised!—to fence with his questioner, or 
to be crafty, or cunning, or any of the things quite beyond his 
capacity. 

Also for the first time it struck Kirk that the broken window- 
pane might be significant. He glanced at his bound wrist, recall- 
ing how jaggedly the glass had been shattered. But what bearing 
did that have on the case? 

He broke off his speculations at this point, for Hines was again 
speaking. “What were you and Barry talking about?” 

“What do broke men always talk about?” Fanning burst out. 
“About the fix they’re in; plans to get jobs. I was sick of being 
cooped up in New York, and he’d been around a lot. I was ask- 
ing him about different places and the chances of making a living 
at them.” 

“Did you talk about anything else? About Mr. Sargent, here, 
for instance, or his approaching marriage to Miss Norris?” 

Kirk was startled. What had put Hines up to asking that? 

Jess took the hurdle without even so much as a bobble. 

“Maybe,” he granted carelessly; “I don’t just remember. We 
chewed a bit about most everything on earth.” 

And, to Kirk’s relief, Hines did not pursue the subject, but re- 
verted to the Lacoste woman and the nature of Fanning’s acquaint- 
ance with her. 

“Did she speak to Barry when she came into the cigar-store?” 
he asked. 

“She didn’t know Barry. I don’t believe she even saw him 
standing there. All she was thinking about was catching that 
train, or bus, or whatever it was.” 

“What do you mean, she didn’t know Barry?” Hines cut in 
sharply. ‘“They’d both been living at the same lodging-house.” 

Jess was manifestly surprised at this intelligence. “I—I didn’t 
know that,” he stammered. 

“Well, they had,” said Hines; “and according to the landlady, 
Elfie had rather fallen for the boy. What I’m wondering, then, 
is why she didn’t ask him to turn these keys over, instead of you?” 

“Nothing strange about that,” Beatrice broke in with a scorn- 
ful jerk of the shoulders, “not if you know my husband. He’s 
errand-boy for the whole neighborhood. Whenever anybody 
around here wants something done, and don’t want to pay for it, 
they call on him, the old softy.” 

“Come clean, Fanning.” Hines bored Jess with a sudden pierc- 
ing glare. “How much did Jack Murray promise you to run this 
guy up there, and turn him in?” 

But his shot failed. That was obvious. 

“Jack Murray?” Jess stared blankly. 

“Sure,” Hines rasped impatiently, “the head of the Murray 
gang of dope-smugglers. He’s mixed up in this somehow. You 
knew that this Lacoste frail was his woman, didn’t you?” 


Come Alone 


“No.” Fanning shook his head. “I knew she was kind of sporty, 
of course; but I never dreamed that she was—well, tied up with 
criminals.” 

The word seemed to jog his slow intelligence, and bring sud- 
denly home to him the significance of the connection Hines was 
trying to establish. 

“Oh, my God!” he gasped, clapping his hand to his mouth. His 
eyes veered accusingly to Beatrice, as if to say: “Look, what 
you’ve got me into!” 


HE detective let his frightened outburst pass. 

“Didn’t Barry ever speak to you about any trouble he had 
been in?” Hines demanded. 

“N-no, sir,” Jess answered, still somewhat shaky. “I kind of 
gathered that he was in a jam, and was sort of laying low; but 
I—well, I thought it was the cops he was scared of.” 

“What time did you leave the apartment?” 

“Around five. Barry stayed.” 

“Give any reason for it?” 

“He said it was quiet there, and he had no place particular 
to go.” 

“Did you see him again?” 

“No sir. After I had my supper, I stayed with the baby while 
my wife cleaned up. It was quite a bit after seven when I went 
out and heard about—about Barry. It knocked me for a goal.” 

Kirk wished that Beatrice would not watch Fanning so intently 
or show such suspicious anxiety about his slow replies. And Mar- 
jorie! How pale she looked, with violet shadows under her eyes! 
Why did she insist so obstinately on remaining here, subjecting 
herself to further nervous strain after all the happenings of this 
crowded night? 

“How did you get your black eye?” Hines challenged. 

“I—I ran into a fellow after I came out—not very steady on my 
feet; cnd he bawled me out, and we—well, we mixed up, and I 
got the worst of it. Then I came on home and found Mr. Sargent 
and Miss Norris here.” 

To Kirk’s surprise, Hines accepted this statement without pur- 
suing it further. 

“A locket was found in Barry’s pocket. 
about it, Fanning?” 

“Sure. It belonged to me, or rather to my wife. 
funny thing how it came to be on him: 

“You see, I found the baby playing with it a day or two ago— 
yesterday, I guess—and I was afraid she might swallow it, so I took 
it. I—I was going to pawn it; and this afternoon I showed it to 
Barry, and asked him what he thought I could get on it. ‘Mighty 
little,’ he says. And I put it back in my pocket. 

“And that’s what gets me.” Jess dropped his slow and careful 
speech, and became obviously sincere. “How did it come to be 
on him? Looks like it must have fallen out of my pocket some- 
how, and he found it after I’d gone.” 

Hines looked up at the ceiling, and. stroked his chin thought- 
fully. Then his glance veered to Beatrice. 

“Did you know Barry, Mrs. Fanning?” 

“T did not.” She tilted her head defiantly. 
every tramp Jess picks up.” 

“When did you miss this locket?” 

“Not till tonight, when I read in the paper about where it had 
been found, and asked Jess.” 


Do you know anything 
And that’s a 
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“How did you and Miss Norris happen to come on the scene, 
Mr. Sargent?” 

“T received a telephone call from Mrs. Fanning.” 

“Yes? Mrs. Fanning, what made it necessary for you to see 
Mr. Sargent tonight, on the eve of his wedding, with a supper 
party on?” 

“T needed help. We had a dispossess notice today from our 
landlord, ordering us out at once. And my baby was sick. There 
was no money; my husband out of work and drinking. I guess 
you get the picture!”—bitterly. “I was at my wits’ end.” 

“Did Mr. Sargent come at once?” 

“Not for some time.” 

“Reaching here about what hour?” 

“Before eleven.” 

Hines looked at his watch. “And it is now nearly three. You 
people,”—with a glance which included all of them,—‘must have 
had something important, very urgent, we'll say, to discuss all these 
hours.” 

“We certainly did,” Beatrice retorted quickly. “My baby had 
a terrible attack of croup. I had never seen one before, and it 
frightened me almost to death. I was all worn out with worry, and 








I suppose I lost my head. But Miss Norris was wonderful. If 
you had been here, you would have known that she saved the 


baby’s life. I can’t ever be too grateful to Miss Norris.” 

Clever Mickey! Kirk mentally applauded her. From the slight 
perplexed shadowing of Hines’ face, he drew the conclusion that 
either intentionally or unintentionally; she had successfully be- 
clouded some issue in the detective’s mind. 

Hines shifted his point of attack. 

“Was Barry known to you, Miss Norris?” 

Kirk stared at him. This was incredibly stupid. The idea of 
attempting to bring Marjorie into it! 

“T know no one of that name.” Her voice was low; her breath 
came flutteringly. 

Hines seemed to be deliberating something. 

“As the matter stands,” he said, “the report got out prema- 
turely that the man was dead. That’s not true. He is still living.” 


Beatrice leaped to the running- 
board. ‘Get down!” Marjorie 
ordered. She gave Beatrice a 
push which sent her staggering 
back toward the sidewalk. 


They sat staring at him as if he were a messenger 
from Mars. Kirk felt as if tons had suddenly 
fallen from his shoulders. Fanning began openly 
to blubber. Beatrice caught at her throat, her 
mouth open. But it was Marjorie who sprang to 
her feet, a blazing excitement in her face. 

“Not dead!” she cried. “He is really alive?” 

“Yes,” Hines confirmed, his cool and steady eyes fixed on her. 
“At least, that was the word I got from Gotham Hospital just 
before I came up here. He’s alive, they say; but that is about 
all. And he hasn’t yet recovered consciousness.” 

“Alive!” Fanning expanded his lungs, and straightened his bowed 
shoulders. “Gee! That lets me out, ’cause when he’s able to 
talk, he’ll tell how it all happened, and that I wasn’t anywhere 
around. And I’m not only glad for myself, either, you under- 
stand. I’m darned glad for him. He’s a good fellow.” 

“Don’t go to celebrating too soon,” Hines broke in grimly. “As 
I tell you, it’s touch and go with the man; and until we have a 
statement from him,—if we ever get one,—you are going to be 
held on a charge of felonious assault. Better be getting ready; 
I’ve a few more questions to ask here, and then Dorgan’ll take you 
over to the station-house.” 

“You mean that you are going to lock Jess up?” Beatrice was 
at the table beside Hines, beating on it with her clenched fists. 
“You'd take him away, and leave me here alone with a sick baby, 
when you know well enough who ought to go? Why don’t you use 
your eyes, if you want to get at the truth? But you don’t—there’s 
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“You mean you are going 
to lock Jess up?” Beatrice 
cried. “So you're fixing to 
make Jess the goat—frame 
him! Well, I guess not 


—I wont stand for it!” 


a reason — so 
you're fixing to 
make Jess the 
goat — frame 
him!” Her 
voice rose 
shrilly. “Well, 
I guess not. I 
wont stand for 
it. I—” 

Kirk, who 
was looking at 
her, half-ex- 
pecting to see 
her follow up 
her excited out- 
burst with a 
physical attack, 
noted that Dor- 
gan had moved 
forward out of 
the doorway as 
if to be ready 
to aid in subdu- 
ing her; and at 
the same moment 
he caught the con- 
fused impression 
of a swift move- 
ment on the part 
of Marjorie. 

Turning, he saw 
her disappearing 
through the door- 
way just vacated 
by Dorgan; and as 
he started after 
her, there came the 
click of an electric 
button in the hall, 
and the lights went out, leaving them in sud- 
den blackness. 

Beatrice must have grasped the situation as 
quickly as himself; for as he wheeled, he 
heard her give a startled gasp, and then the 
rush of her footsteps in pursuit. 

Evading Dorgan, she gained the doorway 
ahead of Kirk. Down the short hall he saw 
a glint of light as the outer door was flung 
open, and Marjorie passed through. But the door had hardly 
slammed upon her, before it was jerked open again, and Beatrice 
whisked out in her wake. 

Attempting to follow them, Kirk found that Dorgan had been 
seized with the same idea. In that narrow hall and in the dark- 
ness, it was inevitable that the two should collide. They struggled 
blindly for a moment, getting in each other’s way; then somebody 
found the button, and the lights flashed on again. 

“Stop, Dorgan!” Hines ordered from the doorway of the living- 
room. “And you too, Mr. Sargent!” He took a quick step for- 
ward, and laid his hand on Kirk’s arm. “I want you inside.” 

“Not me!” Kirk jerked away from him. “I’ve got to see that 
Miss Norris reaches home safely.” 

“She isn’t going just yet.” Hines’ restraining grip fastened on 
him more tightly than before. “Dorgan, go down and get those 
two women, and bring them back here. Hurry.” 

“Why not me?” protested Kirk. He made an effort to twist 
himself free. 

“No.” Hines cut in sharply. “And don’t think because your 
name’s Kirk Sargent and you’re a partner of Evander Norris, 
you can get away with anything like that. You try resisting an 
officer, and you'll go to the station-house with Fanning. I’m 
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not holding you for nothing. 
and Miss Norris up to Inspector Curran’s.’ 

“Orders? To bring Miss Norris and myself up to Inspector 
Curran’s?”—incredulously. “What the devil does that mean?” 

Hines merely shrugged his shoulders. 

The front door opened; and Dorgan returned—alone. 

“Well?” Hines glanced beyond him into the hall. “Where are 
the women?” 

“They got away from me,” Dorgan puffed. 
down the street, but not a sign of ’em anywhere. 
have caught a cab just passing by.” 

“That'll put the Inspector on his ear!” said Hines. “Well, I'll go 
with Mr. Sargent, and you take Fanning over to the station-house.” 

But Jess, who had been sitting in a daze ever since the dash of 
Marjorie and Beatrice from the room, roused up at this. 

“T’ll go all right, gentlemen. I’m not kicking about that. I’m 
innocent, and it’s bound to come out that way. But I can’t leave 
the baby all to herself, with no one to look after her, and my wife 
gone the Lord knows where.” 

“You get some woman, a friend, one of your neighbors, to 
come in.” 

“Beatrice isn’t popular around here. 
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ritzy. The people in this house wouldn’t turn over a hand for 
either her or me.” 

Kirk attempted to assist Hines. 

“Send for a trained nurse to stay here while Fanning is de- 
tained,” he suggested. “I will stand the expense.” 


Chapter Seven 


HEN Marjorie bolted from the apartment, she ran at top 
speed down the stairs with Beatrice’s high heels tattooing on 
the bare steps behind her. 

More by instinct than through conscious reasoning when she 
gained the street, she fled toward the traveled avenue, and by luck 
found a taxicab standing at the corner. 

The driver showed no surprise at the sight of a de /uxe Atalanta 
skimming along the early morning street. One may expect to 
see anything at night in Harlem. 

“Where to, lady?” he asked over one shoulder. 

Marjorie’s breath was gone; it was a moment or two before 
she could control her voice sufficiently to answer him, and this gave 
Beatrice time to reach her. 


Beatrice, whose determination 
° to pursue was equal to that of 
Marjorie’s to escape, leaped to the 
running-board and clung to the 
door, just as Marjorie was pant- 

ing: 

“To the Gotham Hospital—and hurry!” 

The driver waited. He couldn’t start until the 
second woman either got into the cab or got off 
the running-board; and that, he reflected, was 
a matter to be settled between the ladies. 

The two pale, set faces drew closely together, primitive emotions 
flaming in each breast. 

“Get down!” Marjorie ordered, trying to unloose the clutch of 
Beatrice’s fingers on the door-frame. 

“I wont!” Beatrice defied her, struggling desperately to keep 
her hold. 

The advantage of position was Marjorie’s, and her action was 
rapid and unforeseen. She seized Beatrice by the shoulders and 
gave her a push which sent her toppling from the step and stag- 
gering back toward the sidewalk. 

“Drive on,” Marjorie called to the driver, and the taxicab 
lurched forward. 


AWAY through the silent streets in the eerie dimness of the 

false dawn the rickety old night-hawk jolted, and Marjorie 
leaned back against its worn leather cushions and closed her eyes 
in an effort to compose herself, and decide upon her next step. 
So far, she had acted largely in response to a blind impulse; but 
now she realized she would have to consider. 

A church clock off somewhere on Morningside Heights chimed 
three slow strokes; and at the sound, she started and sat up, dis- 
turbed by a sudden reminder. (Continued on page 126) 
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JOHNNY 
FARRELL 


professional at the Quaker Ridge 
club at Mamaroneck, is the 
new “open” golf champion of 
America—by virtue of the stroke 
gained over Bobby Jones, men- 
tioned opposite, and by the 
additional virtue of holding his 
advantage through the two his- 
toric and heart-breaking final 
fairways when he, as well as his 
opponent, turned intwo “birdies” 
under conditions of extraordinary 
strain. Previous to his winning 
the championship crown, after 
one hundred and eight holes in 
competition, he won the sartorial 
championship — without having 
to play off a tie — by being 
adjudged the best-dressed 
professional golfer in a special 
contest held in Chicago. 
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BURKE 


wife of Florenz Ziegfeld of 
“Show Boat” and the 
“Follies,” has returned to 
the stage and plays in the 
same theater, the Empire 
in New York, at which 
she made her American 
début—we wont say how 
many yearsago. But the 
late John Drew was yet 
the debonair idol of young 
ladies; and Miss Burke 
madeher initial appearance 
on Broadway as his leading 
woman in “My Wife.” 
Now she stars in “The 
Happy Husband’’—again 
regarding matrimony, but 
the passing of years is 
marked by the present 
playwright’s choice of the 
man, instead of the wife, 
as the object for footlight 
discussion and dissection. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ziegfeld 
have a little daughter, 
Patricia, at their home at 
Hastings-on-Hudson. 
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ALFRED 
LUNT 


As some of the stars of the 
stage dim with age—or go 
into the movies—and as 
others, like Holbrook Blinn, 
pass in their prime, it is re- 
assuring to watch the rise of 
such a man as Alfred Lunt. 


Following his _ significant 
success in ‘“‘Pygmalion” 
and “The Doctor’s Dilem- 
ma,” he has scored again in 
the much-discussed ‘“Vol- 
pone” and now is the un- 
questioned leader of the 
younger group allied with 
the Theater Guild. 

He has played an altogether 
unusual variety of rdles. 
His wife, as you may recall, 
is Lynn Fontanne, recently 
appearing in Eugene 
O’Neill’s super-novelty, 
“Strange Interlude.” 


































































Our Times 
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HELEN 
WILLS 


whose photograph is repro- 
duced below, deserves the 
title of good-will envoy-in- 
extraordinary from Amer- 
ica at large. (And of course 
from California, in par- 
ticular.) 

It is said, by experts, that it 
is easier to win with good 
grace than to lose felici- 
tously; but to keep on win- 
ning so is rather another 
matter. Miss Wills con- 
tinues not only her triumphs 
at tennis but, amazingly, is 
only more and more popular 
abroad as well as at home. 
America lately has been 
called “lucky” in its heroes. 
But it can’t be all a matter 
of luck when character runs 
so constantly; it must be 
something else. 
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has come to occupy a 
place in the affections of 
the theater-going public 
which recalls to one, old 
enough to be so reminded, 
the niche sacred to Maude 
Adams when she first 
played in “The Little Min- 
ister.” It is perhaps an 
especial compliment to 
Miss Hayes that she won 
this place in a recent role 
no more sympathetic than 
“Coquette.” 


Her first appearance on 
the stage was at the age of 
six; and she later toured 
with Lew Fields and with 
John Drew. She p'ayedin 
“Pollyanna,” ‘‘Penrod,”’ 
“Clarence,” two seasons 
in “Bab,” “Young Blood” 
and “*To the Ladies;”’ and 
she had a part, with Wil- 
liam Gillette, in that de- 
lightful novelty, “Dear 
Brutus.” Her picture is 
shown above. 








BOBBY 
JONES 


It is particularly pleasing to a 
fiction magazine when two 
players, like Bobby Jones and 
Johnny Farrell, indulge in a 
finish to a championship final 
which we would blush to present 
on another ‘page. Too many 
readers would protest, ““Those 
things simply don’t happen.” 
But the truth is, after playing 
seventy-two holes to a tie, they 
played thirty-three more to a 
tie; on the thirty-fourth, Farrell 
gained a stroke. At this point, 
if either had been “human,” he 
would have cracked somewhere 
on the next two holes; but on 
both holes both turned in 
“birdies,” which means a stroke 
a hole better than par, the 
theoretically perfect score. 






















































“Two!” he declaimed in un- 
conscious imitation of the 
Count of Monte Cristo. 


NFLUENCED by fresh griev- 

ances and three shots of Alley 
C gin, “Skilletface” Pegram, short, 
colored and a free-lance taxi- 
driver, overestimated himself. En- 
tering a South Fifteenth Street 
barbecue stand, he made it public 
that he was seeking trouble, per- 
sonally and in large chunks. 

Skilletface got prompt delivery. * 

Five minutes later he was resting . 

loosely but largely upon one ear in 

the gutter without. Through the ensuing maze of moons and 
comets, he glimpsed the able-bodied proprietor of the establish- 
ment, standing in its doorway dusting off his hands and looking 
hopefully down upon Mr. Pegram for any further signs of dissatis- 
faction. There weren’t any. Skilletface was only conscious 
enough to get unconscious until times grew better. 

“Boy sho gits su’vice in dar!” was his sole and rueful comment 
when comment again seemed safe. Four or five places on Skillet- 
face felt as though he had talked too much. And sitting on the 
curb checking over his luck didn’t make him feel any better. Old 
luck was full of knots. So was the back of his head. Everything 
that was wrong when he surrounded that last charge of gin was 
still wrong. He enumerated the high lights of misfortune on his 
fingers—and all but ran out of fingers. One woman—Mattie— 
was all set to sue him for breach of promise; he was behind with 
his alimony payments to another; old police were all the time 
bothering him about running a taxicab without a license; a new 
nigger in town had started up a reliable and rival taxi service in 
his best territory; and now—to cap the climax—he had just been 
thrown out of the only place where he could eat on credit. Gin 
sure did mess up a boy’s business! 

Under the weight of which combined sorrows Mr. Pegram 
sagged low in body and spirit, and wished for Frisco Johnson. 
Frisco was a colored Colonel House. Fixing things was his forte. 
Besides, he knew women. And Skilletface sorely needed experts 
in women just now. 

Indeed, he was being approached by one at the moment—Ade- 
line Anderson. Adeline was cause and co-respondent in Skillet- 
face’s court and courting difficulties, as well as a big robe-wearer in 
the leading ladies’ lodge for colored. And where Adeline went, 
Skilletface was sure to go. 

“Mawnin’, Mist’ Pegram,” she greeted him. 
one dem ocean-crossin’ planes whut aint git dar. 
hard to find heah lately. Whar at you been?” 

“Been slidin’ round—jes’ slidin’ round,” returned Skilletface with 
easy ambiguity. Letting womenfolks know too much kept a boy in 
a jam heap of times. “But any time you needs me, jes’ press de 
button. Cain’t see me fo’ de dus’ aft’ dat. Su’vice name’ aft’ me.” 

“Su’vice whut I ’bleeged to git. Is you still runnin’ dat taxi?” 

Mr. Pegram perceived that the occasion was business rather than 
social. And he needed business. ‘“Yes’m, sho is. ‘R’liable taxi 
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anything to please a lady—especially Adeline. filled. A 
“Hit’s de big State lodge conv’cation,” she continued. “Lodggpotice the 
members comin’ from fur off as Memphis an’ Mobile. Us is gol barbecue 
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Mr. Pegram saw more women admiring him. It was a weaknes Skillet fi 
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“Gits me my bell-hop coat,” he volunteered. “Green, wid golf. Two!” 
braid. Dem lodge niggers’ll think hit’s de sun shinin’ in dey eye lous em 
ev'y time dey looks at me. Fo’th Av’nue make Beale Street loo °M'¢ Cr 
like blind alley when I parades!” ome you 

“Git yo’ mind straight, nigger!” Adeline interrupted. “You’s d 4 been 
chauffeur—you aint de parade. An’ ’member not to speak to non d © Upp 
us lodge ladies while you drivin’, neither. You aint nothin’ but d try 





hired he’p twel dey leaves town. Pull dat social ‘quality notion o 
yourn durin’ de conv’cation, an’ some dem ladies li’ble bust yot. 
in de snoot.” 

Skilletface deferred his social standing a week. When a wom: 
got to talking like that, there wasn’t anything to do but humor hef 
Humoring womenfolks was where he shone. And if he couldn 
marry them all, various court dockets bore testimony that he 
least deserved credit for trying. 

Adeline steamed on up the street, and Skilletface resumed hi 
stock-taking. They had ruined not only his face and his feeling 
but his credit in that barbecue stand. Unless he did somethi 
about it, one more place had been added to his list of localities t 
stay away from. This was Tuesday morning, and he had a jo 
promised for Thursday. Meantime he needed a lot of rallyin 
around in the matter of Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s meals—not 
speak of gasoline for his taxi. Five dollars sounded just right t e rest of 
see him through. And he didn’t have five cents. His mind keg, no fur 
returning to five dollars—a suggestive sum. In Mr. Pegram fore Th 
thoughts it was the standard price for a lot of things. Whereupo burth Ay 
association of ideas got in its deadly work. Within Skilletface§;,,, 
skull something clicked familiarly, and he saw lights ahead in life ound Fif 
darkness. .... leded to 

An hour later a rehabilitated Skilletface was busy being Mhinen; “a 
Eighteenth Street lunch-room’s best cash customer. He was 4 
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“Boy, why haven't you got a 





: regular license like a taxi-driver 
vTy hasto have that stays out of jail?” 
—s hoked up with money and anticipation. His manner 
,awn-gproclaimed him one who knew what was going to hap- 


9 ypen—also when, and to whom. 


o’ dey Lunch over, he shuffled unobtrusively toward South 
houtfFifteenth Street behind the kind of cigar a Vice- 


P = didn’t know the country had ever had any other kind. 
vrong, Directly across the street from the barbecue stand ; 
e yd pf painful memory he treated himself to a shine and a clear view 
, neg! whatever might chance to occur. 
pparently by coincidence—large-footed white gentlemen in plain 
Twen-plothes began arriving inconspicuously outside the doors and win- 
- thanglows of the barbecue emporium—followed by sudden entrances 
Bulend swift pandemonium. Then patrol wagons arrived and were 
filled. Among those gathered in, Skilletface could not help but 
Lodgepotice the muscular proprietor of the 
is gop’ becue stand, the troublesome rival 
drivg@ the taxi business, and forty-two 
huarts of high-proof evidence. 
rknes, Skillet face fumbled with the change 
t chijgrom a five-dollar reward as informer, 
. glo d watched them out of sight with 
is wi eelings of civic and financial satis- 
action. 
d es “Two!” he declaimed in uncon- 
Bt ious emulation of the Count of 
, an onte Cristo. “Mess wid me, and 


ome you niggers gwine think you 
one been kick’ by a centipede!” 
He tipped the shine boy royally, 
nd approved the prohibition laws as 
nforced. Which left him just right 
br two highly polished colored 
entlemen who had been watching 
erything and saying nothing. Skil- 
face told them his troubles, and 
hey went right into details that 
Punded good to Skilletface. Half of 
he high cost of living was clearly due 
D not. seeing the right people first. 
h the end he parted joyously with 
vo dollars. 
“Three!” chortled Mr. Pegram. 
Dat’s ‘nother worry I aint got no 
i0’,” 
In which happy frame of mind— 
ith two dollars and fifteen cents and 
€ rest of the afternoon left him—he 
Ww no further necessity for working 
fore Thursday. Colored ladies on 
burth Avenue were missing some- 
g anyhow, as long as he stuck 
ound Fifteenth Street. Besides, he 
peded to consult Frisco; and that 
hinent expert in women was likely 
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Frisco had been overmarried 

himself—hence his peculiar ability to advise a fellow-sufferer. 
Arriving on Fourth Avenue, Skilletface found transformations. 

The colored business section was getting ready for the lodge con- 


Every barber-shop, poolroom and movie bore the lodge 
Decorations fluttered from trolley wire supports. 
ners welcomed Memphis, Tuscaloosa and Toadvine impartially. 


Ban- 


The Mount Horeb Predestinarian Church had rented a vacant 


“Mawnin’, Mist’ Pegram. You sho is 
hard to find lately.” 


store and switched the spotlight temporarily from souls to 
chicken dinners. Already the vanguard of country lodge mem- 


bers was in evidence, distinguished by 
high-toed yellow shoes, traffic-nerv- 
ousness, and publicly eaten bananas. 
Town negroes swarmed too. Lodge 
officers rode grandly past in hired or 
borrowed automobiles, displaying a 
certain tendency to run over non- 
members and other trash. 

Noisy arrivals from the direction 
of the railroad stations added con- 
stantly to the excitement. Pop-eyed, 
Skilletface saw and heard Demopolis 
Lodge No. 142 struggle eastward in 
the throes of keeping step to its own 
juvenile band. He calculated the im- 
pact of his green coat upon such spec- 
tators, ard was unable to accept 
Adeline’s estimate of his relative un- 
importance in the same cab with a high 
lady official from the Memphis lodge. 
For that had been his assignment. 

Which reminded him of his taxi. 
He was signed up to be reliable; but 
just as fast as a boy fixed one knot 
in his luck, two fresh ones showed up. 
He didn’t more than get that big 
barbecue boy and that new taxi nig- 
ger out of his way, when something 
else appeared. Meaning the leak in 
the gas-tank of his taxi. Through it 
Skilletface lost so much gas that he 
couldn’t accumulate enough money to 
get it mended before he had to buy 
gas again. Over which vicious finan- 
cial circle there now fell the shadow 
of the Big Parade, complicated by his 
pledge to render reliable taxi service 
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to Adeline and the visiting big lodge lady from Memphis in Thurs- 
day’s procession—an official whose favorable opinion would be 
vital to certain national aspirations of Adeline’s. 

All in all, the situation was serious and called for some high- 
class fixing. Fixing was where Frisco shone. But Frisco was not 
immediately visible. For when a lot of country negroes came to 
town, Frisco customarily went on the inactive membership roll of 
the Mount Horeb congregation for the time, and started up his 
version of “pigeon dropping.” Which consisted of finding an ap- 
parently well-filled wallet on the sidewalk between the very feet of 
some astonished country darky; and*then, after a swift and tan- 
talizing revelation of rolled bills within, Frisco would sell him the 
wallet—unopened—for whatever sum of money the rural one hap- 
pened to have in his overalls. Following which, with a warning 
not to open it until safely out of sight of its possible owner, Frisco 
usually managed to get beyond sight and earshot before the rural 
buyer began uttering the loud public lamentations that indicated 
there was nothing in the wallet but a roll of brown paper wrapped 
about with a single dollar bill. 

Skilletface encountered Frisco now on Seventeenth Street, busily 
engaged with a frog-eyed country darky. Frisco was counting 
aloud the country one’s cash. 

“Fo’teem, fifteem—meet you at Sixteemth an’ Seventh—eight- 
eem, nineteem—” droned Frisco, introducing a street-corner 
rendezvous for Skilletface into the count without calling undue 
attention to it. 

“Whut ailin’ you?” demanded Frisco of his friend some moments 
later at the corner of Sixteenth Street and Seventh Avenue. 
“Needs waitin’-room now fo’ dem country niggers to set in while 
dey waitin’ dey tu’n to git skunt; an’ you comes roun’ makin’ 
signs you wants to make talk wid me.” 

“Boy, I cain’t he’p dat—I craves talk wid a man whut been 
ma’ied.” 

“Aint nobody got: nothin’ on you ‘bout bein’ ma’ied! An’ you 
aint half as ma’ied as you gwine be if dat Memphis gal finds out 
whar at you livin’.” 

“Dat’s whut I talkin’ *bout. Womenfolks closin’ in on me, 
‘Frisco. Dey’s closin’ in. Aint nobody make mo’ trouble fo’ me 
dan de one whut tryin’ marry me, ’cep’n maybe de one whut I 
already ma’ied to. Ol’ jam’s comin’ too thick fo’ me. Got mo’ 
bus’ness dan I c’n ’tend to. I craves advice.” 

“Boy, I’s like dat nigger whut makes colic cure over dar on 
Fo’teemth Street; I aint got but one ’scription, an’ I gives hit to 
ev’ybody: whutever ails you, stay single. I knows women.” 

“Hmph! Dat like tellin’ nigger whut’s daid wid pneumonia 
not to git he feet wet. Women aint never let me stay single. 
Huccome you cain’t think up nothin’ no better’n dat?” 

“Cain’t think of nothin’ else round women. Bu’nt child aint 
mess wid de matches. I wuz ma’ied once, but I done I’arn bet- 
ter. Dat woman wuz all time wantin’ money. I has to leave her 
to keep her from gittin’ hit.” 

“Whar she at now?” 

“Aint know. Dat’s de reason I’s happy. I’s ma’ied but A. W. 
O. L., like ol’ Cap’n say in de army. Dat way, de white folks’ 
big’my laws stands ‘tween some nigger an’ dat woman marryin’ 
him. He lucky an’ aint know hit.” 

“Some other nigger bein’ lucky aint do me no good. I’s got so 
much trouble wid women, cain’t ‘tend to my worryin’ "bout de 
taxi.” 

“If you got trouble wid women, you aint need worry ‘bout no 
taxi—you’s got yo’ tonnage now. I done tol’ you whut to do. 
As long’s you aint foller hit, you’s gwine spen’ heap yo’ time lookin’ 
behin’ you fo’ de cop. If dat all you got say, stand back an’ 
lemme git back an’ relieve de pocket itch some dem country 
niggers got.” 


GEELETFACE watched the retreating form of his friend and 


All Frisco could talk about was locking 
the door after the horse had been stolen. He was preaching pre- 
vention when what Skilletface needed was a heroic cure. And old 
clock kept on going around. So did the calendar. Here it was 
bordering on Thursday, and Thursday was Adeline’s big day. Also 
Skilletface’s, if he made the proper kind of hit as a reliable man 
with her. 

Like Christmas, Thursday finally came. Skilletface arose early 
that he might have longer to admire himself in his gold-braided 
green coat. Let him get out on the streets in that, and folks 
wouldn’t be able to tell whether it was a lodge parade or just the 
women following Skilletface around! 

The parade hour drew on. After a full day of the Convocation, 
Adeline was so puffed up she had to be approached through three 


fixer without comfort. 


He Knows Women 


secretaries and a Worthy Inner Guard. But Mr. Pegram got it ig} 
and over to her that the taxi waited without. : 

Shortly the door to Adeline’s house opened. Skilletface leaped) 
to the ground, flung open the cab door, and stood rigidly at atten 
tion in his coat. Even Adeline gave him a grudging gasp at the 
Class displayed. With eyes immovable, Skilletface waited like g 
frozen frog for his fares to enter. But as they reached the curb) 
something closely resembling a snort spoiled the elegance of the 
occasion. It emanated from the high visiting lodge lady from 
Memphis, and fetched an annoyed sidewise glance from Mr. Pege 
ram—a glance in which he saw about four hundred per cent tog 
much for his own comfort. A feeling of vacancy developed be« 
neath the green coat, followed by a chilling of his extremities. 

For he had recognized the lady lodge official. He knew her well, 
too well! She was none other than Mattie—Mattie, who was fix- 
ing to sue him for breach of promise! 

Skilletface’s eyes stuck out like knobs, and grew glassy. It was 
no time, either, for a boy’s imagination to get busy and start 
scaring him to death. His pride and prospects were being ruined 
in a new place. Nothing would gum up his business with Adeling 
like this Memphis Mattie starting in to beat him over the head for 
breach of promise and attempted bigamy. All Frisco’s advice 
about staying single kept coming back to him. 


ADELINE swept grandly into the cab. “Fo’th an’ Sevumteenth) 
James!” she quoted from a dog-eared novel of her youth 
Skilletface was too miserable to resent it. 

“I hopes you has to w’ar dat green coat to de ‘lectric chair soon!” 
hissed the high lodge official in his other ear as she settled angrily 
beside Adeline. “I’s a lady or you’d be a cawpse—right now!” 

“Whut dat you says?” questioned Adeline ingratiatingly. Any 
word from the prominent official was important to Adeline now. 

“Jes’ says some big green bull-frawgs gits awful fur from water.” 

“Aint hit so! Dem no-class niggers sho craves to dress up 
Wonder who’s drivin’ us?” 

Skilletface sniffed, sweated—and drove. Adeline was high-hat 
ting him too much; this visiting nigger too little. How long thé 
latter would remain a lady was what bothered him. Meantime, th 
leaky tank was doing better than he expected. Old parade wag 
due to start at eleven o’clock, and it was only eleven-fifteen now— 
practically on time, for a womenfolks’ parade. Which would keep 
him from standing still dangerously long. This was one parade hé 
wanted to be over with, for two reasons. One of them was thé 
way his scalp kept prickling up over the thought of Mattie sud 
denly ceasing to be a lady. 

At Fourth and Seventeenth, Skilletface swung his cab into place 
in a waiting line, right behind a band. The parade section ahead 
was just beginning to move off. Far down past the park stretched 
a line of cars that would follow him—and his coat. Motor 
roared and stalled. Here and there an overburdened and super 
annuated tire let go deafeningly. Ipecac Ingalls, as grand marshal, 
on a horse, kept getting in the way of the procession and having 
to be led up an alley to calm the horse—and Ipecac. Latham 
Hooper, of Demopolis, ran violently up and down the line in @ 
sash and plume, shouting orders that no one understood or heeded, 

Then, as arranged, for blocks ahead the traffic lights shone amber, 
and the parade was on! Skilletface drew a long breath and boré 
down on the gas with misgivings. Even above the blare of the 
band, his tortured imagination heard the steady drip, drip from hig 
gas-tank. Rigidly erect, Adeline and the high official from Men 
phis looked. down upon the common herd, the trash, white and 
black, lining the curbs. Ahead the bands played, drum-major§ 
cavorted, and the grand marshal clung to his horse’s neck. Skik 
letface soared feebly upward in spirit. 

Into Twentieth Street, main north-and-south traffic artery, swun 
the procession, with bands blaring, drums beating, banners flying! 
and lodge officials practically unconscious with glory. Good 
humored white folks damned and were dammed in their cars whilé 
they waited for the parade to pass, the excitement to die dow# 
Traffic piled up for blocks in all directions. 

Then to Skilletface, reliable taxi-driver extraordinary to 
Majesty the Grand Exalted Worthymost Matron of the Seve 
Slumbering Sisters, came a sickening feeling! Like a blow-out b 
deflated. Wildly he looked about him. There wasn’t room 
run, though Skilletface foresaw need of running. For, on crowd 
Twentieth Street, in the very car with Adeline, to whom a favoi 
able impression on the visiting lodge official was vital, and in thi 
midst of a procession that had tied up the town too long alread 
the worst had happened! Skilletface was out of gas! 

Ahead the gap between him and the band widened. Proportio 
ately that between him and some hospital narrowed. He saw ¥ 
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Vegetable Soup ~~ideal one-hot-dish of summer meals ! 


Summer, with all its cold foods and 
beverages, is a time when every housewife 
should be especially careful to give her 
family the great benefit of hot, 
invigorating soup. 

Hot soup, you know, refreshes and 
stimulates the digestion. It acts as a 
healthful tonic, particularly in meals 
when most of the dishes are cold. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup isa wonderful 
addition to the longer meal. And it also 
has this special advantage : it is so hearty 
and substantial that thousands and 
thousands of housewives depend upon it 
as the principal part of many a luncheon 
or supper. Its fifteen choice and tempting 


” 


“It’s a meal” 


say thousands 
of housewives 


vegetables, invigorating broth, strength- 
giving cereals, appetizing herbs and 
seasoning are blended in such a hunger- 
satisfying soup that many describe it as 
“a meal in itself!” 


So convenient! So helpful in keeping 
you out of the hot kitchen! Add an 
equal quantity of water, bring to a boil, 
simmer a few minutes. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is the great 
home favorite—the most popular hearty 
soup in all the world—the soup that is 
a constant standby for the family meals. 


Your grocer has, or will get for you, any of the 21 
Campbell's Soups listed on the label. 12 cents a can. 


Which Campbell's Soups 
will you get today? 


ASPARAGUS MULLIGATAWNY 

BEAN MUTTON 

BEEF Ox TAIL 

BOUILLON PEA 

CELERY PepreR Pot 

CHICKEN PRINTANIER 

CHICKEN-GUMBO TOMATO 
[Oxra]} TOMATO-OKRA 

CLAM CHOWDER VEGETABLE 

CoNSOMME VEGETABLE-BEEF 

JULIENNE 

Mock TURTLE 


. , % 3 »% . ¥ eens meets ei “<4. é 
WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 























beneath the hood and study 
the mechanical beauty of the new Ford 


Wuen you look beneath the hood and 
study the engine of the new Ford, you 
will begin to understand how care- 
fully this car is made, and see some- 
thing, too, of the enduring quality 
that has been built into every part. 

In the homely, yet expressive words 
of the man in the shop when he pays 
his highest tribute to a fine piece of 
machinery: “‘It is a sweet mechanical 
job.”’ 

There is no better illustration of the 
care with which the new Ford is built 
than the close limits of measurement 
maintained in manufacturing. 

The diameter of the piston pin in 
the new Ford, for instance, is held 
within three ten-thousandths (.0003,) 
of an inch. An equally close limit is 
followed in the diameter of the hole 
into which the piston pin is fitted. 

In the piston assemblies, consisting 
of piston, connecting rod, pin and 
spring retainer, the four assemblies 
in each motor must match in weight 
within a limit of 314 grams. This 
means that every piston assembly 


must meet the weight of each of the 
other assemblies in the set within 
approximately 1 of an ounce. 

Another example of the close limits 
of measurement in the new Ford is 
found in the crankshaft, which is both 
statically and dynamically balanced. 

The dynamic balance, which insures 
equal distribution of weight in the 
throws of the shaft, is held within 4 
grams, or approximately 1/7 of an 
ounce, within the 21-inch radius 
from the center-line of the shaft. 
Main and connecting rod bearings on 
the crankshaft are held true to within 
three ten-thousandths (.0003) of 
an inch. 

This same care is followed 
in the making of large as 
well as small parts. The four- 
wheel brake drums on the 
new Ford are 11 inches in 
diameter, yet they are held to within 
five one-thousandths (.005,) of an inch. 
This is a remarkably close limit on 
such a wide diameter and is unusual 
in brake drums. 


<> 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


It is, of course, almost beyond imag- 
ination to conceive of measurements 
as close as these. They are achieved 
only through the use of the finest pre- 
cision gages in the hands of expert 
workmen. These are set by Johansson 
master gage blocks which are accurate 
to one-millionth of an inch. 

All of this care and this fine 
automobile engineering are reflected 
in the outstanding performance and 
reliability of the new Ford—in every- 
thing that goes to make it the 
advanced expression of a wholly 
new idea in modern, economical 
transportation. 

Makeit a point, therefore, 
to see and examine the new 
Ford and arrange for a dem- 
onstration. Only when you 
get behind the wheel can 
you fully appreciate its alert 
speed, itsquick acceleration, its power, 
its safety and ease of control, and 
its truly remarkable riding comfort. 
There is, indeed, nothing quite like it 
anywhere in design, quality and price. 
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coming! Behind him was the insistent honk- 
ing of blocked paraders. Already in his ears 
arose the hateful sound of the galloping of 
Ipecac, seeking the cause of the trouble. 
Three red-faced traffic officers were charg- 
ing angrily toward Mr. Pegram.as he cow- 
ered in his seat. Adeline had ceased trying 
to ignore the incident and gone into direct 
action. The visiting lady lodge official had 
laid aside ladyhood and taken up a dust 
brush that Skilletface had placed in the cab 
for quite other purposes than the use to 
which she was putting it. 

Ingloriously the police cramped his wheel, 
ran his car and its infuriated lodge officials 
to the curb, and signaled the halted paraders 
to speed ahead. 

Two of the bluecoats brought up a once- 
embarrassing question—one that Skilletface 
had been hoping for a couple of days that 
some one would ask him: “Where’s your cab 
license, boy ?” 

Anybody that got between him and those 
women could see anything Skilletface had, 
anyway—especially this document. He was 
ready for the police there: had been ever 
since those two smart colored gentlemen had 
fixed him up so cheaply on Fifteenth Street 
the day of the raid. 

But again something seemed wrong. Skil- 
letface missed the hearty approbation he ex- 
pected upon inspection of the heavily sealed 
paper he produced. And, missing it, he per- 
spired profusely in quite new places, the while 
gazing anxiously about. 

“Where you get this?” demanded one of 
the officers gruffly. 

“Two niggers sells hit to me, after dey 
*xamines me. Whut de matter wid hit, 
Cap'n?” 

“Plenty. Why haven’t you a regular city 
license like a taxi-driver has to have that 
stays out of jail?” 

“Dey wants twenty-five dollars fo’ one dem 
licenses down to de City Hall, Cun’l. Dese 
heah fancy niggers say dey sellin’ ’em fo’ 
mail-order firm, up north, wid mo’ seals on 
’em fo’ less money. Says ev’ything’s heap 
cheaper whut come from dem big mail-order 
houses: so dey jes’ charge me two dollars 
fo’ license ’stead of twenty-five, like de white 
gent’man down to de City Hall heah want.” 

“Ts that so? You know what you got?” 

“Naw, suh, Gin’ral; caint read white folks’ 
writin’.” 

“Well, all you got from those niggers was 
stung. That’s a joke—a ‘Back Seat Driver's 
License’ they sold you; and your two bones 
is gone—like you're going to be from here in 
a couple of minutes.” 


KILLETFACE looked around warily at 

the eagerly waiting lodge women—wait- 
ing for him. “Gin’ral, how long do de jedge 
give a boy fo’ not havin’ de right license?” 
he queried hopefully. 

“Sixty days.” 

“Hit aint long ‘nough, but I reckon hit 


got to do,” ruminated Mr. Pegram, with his 
gaze yet riveted upon the bloodthirsty pair. 


N ROUTE to the jail-house, Skilletface 
grew more relieved with each additional 
block between him and them. He could out- 
run Mattie but not the unknown terrors of 
a breach-of-promise suit. As long as that 
hung over him, he felt. safer in some good 
jail-house with the white folks feeding him. 
Once safely locked up, Skilletface spent a 
nickel recklessly to telephone his new address 
to that noted fixer, Frisco Johnson. 

“Always is craved to see you in de jail- 
house!” Frisco greeted him an hour later. 
“Huccome dey do jestice so fas’?” 

“Aint jestice—dey gimme too- big a bar- 
gain on de taxi license. Boy, I’s de bass 
drummer in de ‘Trade at Home’ band from 
now on! ’Sides, I meeds to be in jail.” 

“Huccome ?” 

“‘Huccome’? Who you reckon dat big 
lodge woman from Memphis in my taxi 
wuz? Mattie—de gal whut fixin’ sue me fo’ 
dem britches of promise! Ol’ po-lice jes’. did 
git me in time! Her an’ Ad’line fixin’ bile 
over an’ bu’n up somep’n.” 

“Mattie? Mattie—dat nigger woman I 
see ridin all swoll’ up in de taxi wid you an’ 
Ad’line ?” 

“Uh-huh !” 

“An’ she de one whut suin’ you fo’ dem 
britches of promise?” Frisco seemed unduly 
interested. 

“Dat her. Sho wuz a job, drivin’ in de 
parade an’ listenin’ to de gas drippin’ an’ 
dat woman tellin’ Ad’line de truth ‘bout 

I’s done ruint wid Ad’line.” 

“Boy, I ingratulates you! You's wadin’ 
in luck an’ aint know hit! I—” 

“Me an’ Ad'line gits on fine twel Mattie 
come—” 

“Now you gwine git on better. Nigger, 
aint nothin’ wrong wid you—” 

“_Cep’n bein’ in de jail-house an’ losin’ 
my gal an’ two women layin’ fo’ me wid 
rocks an’ britches of promise—” 

“Boy, stay heah! I fixes ev’ything.” 

“‘Stay heah?’ Whar at you think I’s 
gwine? Sho does waste yo’ wind tellin’ 
nigger what’s in jail to stay dar!” 

But Frisco disappeared in high gear and 
feather. Skilletface remained to try to ac- 
count for several mysteries. Frisco’s ad- 
vice was good, but he was two weddings and 
a breach-of-promise case too late with it. 
Only place Mr. Pegram could follow his 
counsel now was the part about staying in 
jail. White folks took care of that. 

Six o’clock came but Frisco didn’t. Also 
seven. Then eight—and Frisco. An exultant 
Frisco, with a paper in his hand and words 
of self-admiration upon his tongue! 

“Boy, I fixes hit!” he declared vainglori- 
ously. “When you’ business gits jammed, 
send fo’ me! You's settin’ on top de worl’ 
now, wid a skilletful of fried fish restin’ right 
by you!” 
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“Huccome?” 

“Dis heah paper whut you been needin’ 
all de time. Hit’s sho ’nough taxi license fo’ 
you, right spang fresh out de City Hall!” 

Skilletface cheered slightly—until questions 
occurred to him. 

“Whar at you git no twenty-five dollars 
fo’ no license?” 

“Whar at you leave dat taxi when de cops 
gits you?” countered Frisco. 

“Settin’ in Twentieth Street. Why?” 

“Jes’ wants make sho hit wuz de right one 
—’ca’se I sells hit to a nigger from D’mop'lis 
fo’ you—as is—for’ twenty-five dollars cash 
money. Den I gits you a license wid hit, so 
you c’n git out de jail-house an’ aint have 
to watch de corner fo’ de cops no mo’. 
When I fixes things dey’s fixed!” 

Skilletface started to look grateful, then 
quit halfway. Trouble with having brains, 
they always brought up something unpleas- 
ant. 

“You sells my taxi?” he questioned heavily. 

“Sho is.” 

“An’ gits me taxi license wid de money?” 

“Yeah—so you c’n drive ‘bout free.” 

“Drive "bout free in whut?” 

Frisco lost his glibness. He hadn’t looked 
at it that way before. 

“Before you starts fixin’, I has a taxi an’ 
no license,” recited Skilletface thickly. “Den 
after you gits through fixin’, I has license an’ 
no taxi. Whar de fixin’ come in?” 

Frisco stuttered. Skilletface warmed to his 
new woes. “—An’ whut good hit do me to 
git out de jail-house?” he further questioned 
bitterly. “All dem womenfolks ax now is fo’ 
me git out. ‘Sides all de mess I done got in 
wid Ad'line now, Mattie gwine fasten dem 
britches of promise on me minute I gits out!” 


praisco felt solid ground beneath him 
again. “Naw, she aint!” he protested. “I 
done fix dat long time ago.” 

“Aint been in dat jam no long time. Dar 
you go! Tryin’ fix somep’n ag’in! Fix me 
up "bout one mo’ time, nigger, an’ dey plants 
grass over my vest.” 

Frisco was positive, convincingly so. 
“Mattie aint gwine do nothin’.” 

“Huccome she aint ?” 

“’Ca’se ma’ied woman caint sue nobody 
fo’ britches of promise.” 

“Mattie aint ma’ied yit—dat whut de mat- 
ter wid her.” 

“She aint? Boy, when you ma’ies woman 
like Mattie, you caint never fo’git hit.” 

“Tells you I aint aimin’ to marry her: dat 
whut all de rookus ’bout.” 

“Nigger, you so dumb I has to spell hit 
to you! I aint seen Mattie fo’ de longes’— 
but I fixes yo’ business fo’ you furder back 
’an dat. I knowed her de minute I see her 
settin’ in yo’ taxi wid Ad’line. Boy, marryin’ 
Mattie wuz whut cured me of gittin’ ma’ied. 
She caint sue you fo’ no britches of promise 
’ca’se she still ma’ied to me, even if I is 
A. W. O. L.” 





“Sure, sure, kid. It’s 
Use your bean—heads up.’ 

He’s heads up, all right. He remembers 
that he’s supposed to be groggy from the 
last round and goes in tottering and covered 
up. Big, dumb Bacon comes in open as a 
Broadway speak-easy and swingin’ his left 
like a red flag. We let him have it, right on 
the button, and the crowd is up with that 
grand old cry: 

“There he goes!” 

It was probably the first time Freddy had 
ever got a good slap on the lower mandabul, 
and it was the first time he was ever off his 
feet. Old Ken was yelling for him to take 
nine, and Freddy surprised me by doing it. 
He came up and started swinging—that guy 
never backfired in his life; and Danny, after 


in the bag now. 


ALMA MAYTER 
(Continued from page 79) 


him like a wolf, run into another lumbering 
left that almost shot him to the ropes. 
Neither one of them quite knew what it was 
all about when the bell rang. And what a 
hand they got! 

While they are yelling, I’m giving Danny 
Hades. Bacon had a thundering left hand, 
and that was all. It usually exploded some- 
time early in the fight, and Freddy had 
never traveled over eight rounds. Our plan 
was to box him for that long, and then, 
when he’s tired, to drop him. 

“What the hell do you mean—slugging 
with that guy?” 

Sure, it hurt the kid. I wanted’it to. It 
kept his mind off those seats and made him 
realize that the old master mind was in 
there thinkin’ for him. Confidence—that’s 


the whole story. And it worked. Danny 
went out and boxed and made Freddy look 
as slow as Willard. In the next round, 
though, Bacon comes out talking. I see 
Danny gettin’ mad, and I’m tryin’ to get his 
eye and shake my head, but the first thing 
I know Danny uncorks his right, and 
Freddy is counting the stitches in the ring 
canvas. 

But I'll say this for the mug—he could 
take it. He got up again and began singin’. 
If Danny had been heads up, we coulda won 
the fight right there. But the kid has for- 
got everything he ever knew, and just stands 
there and slugs with Bacon. It was an alley 
fight—which is what you don’t see in a 
championship match since Dempsey was 
goodd. Danny don’t belong in there slug- 
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ging with that bum while he’s strong. Bacon 
is a dick in Chi now, and prisoners fre- 
quentiy asks him to use his billy on them 
instead of that left. 

Anyhow, beneath the historical shoutin’ of 
that crowd between rounds, I’m lookin’ into 
a pair of glassy eyes and tryin’ to get sense 
outa the kid. Finally he gets it out: 

“The bum said everybody at school was 
yellow—that’s why we lost to the Hawks. 
He says the gang run out on me because 
I’m yellow too. I'll finish him this time.” 

A nice, quiet spot for a manager, huh? 
A hundred grand is getting ready to light on 
somebody’s shoulders, and my boy is blind 

‘and crazy mad. Nothin’ left but the old 
managerial brains and maybe little Helen. I 
talked to him as soft as if he was a baby. 

“It’s all right, kid, it’s all right. You're 
beatin’ him. But take your time—save the 
knockout for the gang; they'll be in any 
time now. He is just trying to make you 
lose your head, kid. But you don’t do that, 
son. You’re too smart to lose your head. 
Box him, now, box him. Helen’s smiling at 
you, and old Mac is still here thinkin—you 
win, kid, but box him for another round or 
two. Box him.” 

And all the while I’m giving him smelling 
salts and water. I didn’t believe a word of 
what I was telling him. If I ever sent a 
loser back in, it was Danny. Bacon knew it. 
The kid’s sap was gone. He tried to box and 


take it easy, but he had wandered into 
Bacon’s range a few rounds too soon. 
Freddy beat down his guard and slapped 
him down. Danny went sprawling like they 
do when they’re through, and there seemed 
nothing but the curtain. As the count be- 
gan, I looked at Helen. Can you imagine 
me wantin’ to laugh at a time like that? 

Well, I did laugh. The gang had come in 
during the round! They had come in time 
for the knockout after all! 

“Five . SIX - 

Those seconds. 

Those football boys were climbing over 
the reporters to get close to Danny. His face 
was looking toward them near the edge of 
the ring. Later, he told me it was like the 
pleasaunce of a dream, as one of the poets 
said, to see them big gold letters on the blue 
sweaters. Butch was standing on the arm 
of a judge’s chair and finally got it across to 
Danny that he was in a tough spot. 

“Up, Danny! Fight ’em, Irish! Up, 
Danny! Up! Up!” 

He staggered up, lifting four ton of legs, 
and the crazy Bacon rushed over like a mad 
bull and pushed him down again. I yelled 
for Danny to take nine, and he give me the 
wink. Smart as they make ’em, that kid. 
He had let Bacon shove him down just to 
get nine more seconds rest. 

And the rest was gravy. With his gang 
there, Danny went out and fought his fight. 
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And in the ninth, just like I figgered, Freddy 
couldn’t get up any more. 

“ .~... The mew champion. .... 

Danny is the calmest person in the house. 
He goes over to shake hands with Bacon, 
and then he walks over to where Helen was. 
She is in the arms of Butch—but Butch was 
just holding her up to where she could give 
Danny a big, sweet kiss. And she did. And 
the snapshots never missed a trick—and there 
was plenty. 

Then Danny came over to me—and I, 
like a damned old fool, almost cried. By 
that time they have Helen up in the ring, 
and that little kid planted a kiss right on 
my cheek—being one of the very few women 
ever to perform that act. The crowd was 
enjoying everything, and so was the cops. 
-..+. Then the football boys began hop- 
ping in the ring—and nobody tried to stop 
them, either. 

Butch held up his hands for quiet and got 
it. Then the boys took off their coats and 
stood in a circle with their gold monograms 
shining under the arc-lights. 


“Alma Mayter, rah, rah! 
Alma Mayter, rah, rah! 
Who rah, who rah! 
Alma Mayter, rah, rah! 
Kane! Kane! Kane!” 


_The new champion of the world busted 
right out cryin’. And so did his old manager. 





his place of.exile. During his first years he 
hadn’t done badly, despite occasional back- 
slidings; even missionaries had praised him. 
Never a letter, never a word of encourage- 
ment from Aileen. 

Her long silence had been broken by a 
lawyer’s letter, stating that she wished to 
divorce him. To obtain a divorce he must 
supply the necessary evidence, assuming the 
role of offending party. Of course she de- 
manded sole custody of their child, in return 
for which she would release him from any 
future financial obligation. As usual, she 
was the one who dictated conditions, pre- 
serving her own immaculateness and get- 
ting away with everything, as the queen bee 
does when she slays her eager lover in the 
moment of surrendering to his passion. That 
was exactly what had happened in his own 
case: his usefulness had ended the moment 
he had enabled her to have a child. 

He had made discreet inquiries, endeavor- 
ing to unearth her motives. By a round- 
about route he had gathered that another 
man was her incentive. On receipt of the 
news he had become drunk for weeks. What 
was the good of striving? Friends had 
taken him in hand, pointing out the tropic 
perils of self-indulgence. Missionaries had 
urged on him his duty, as his father’s son, 
to set a more shining example. Pride had 
prevented him from revealing the mitigating 
circumstances of his fall from grace. Because 
he had stumbled, the pack had piled onto 
him. In all their advice had spoken the 
voice of self-satisfied and uncharitable con- 
demnation. 

Suddenly his eyes had been opened to the 
foulness in which he had lived his life. The 
only man who had not condemned him had 
been his native “boy” Baluba. Baluba had 
sat by his bedside, showing no disgust as he 
nursed him, taking his mind off his troubles 
by stories of the jungle. In listening to him 
the cestainty had become rooted that his one 
hope of self-mastery lay in going native. 

As soon as he could stand, he had made 
off with Baluba. The expedition had been 
followed by others, which had lasted at first 
for weeks, then for months. His detestation 
of walls and the impurities which lurked be- 
hind them had grown in violence. Forest 
vistas, green silences, mysterious rivers, had 
woven themselves into a tapestry which 
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draped his mind, replacing old scars wrought 
by feminine treacheries. 

He had lived with Baluba’s tribe, had 
been initiated into its brotherhood, had won 
the friendship of its chief Duala. Increas- 
ingly, as he had returned to the trading-store 
with its white contacts, he had been con- 
scious of a repugnance, which had deepened 
into spiritual nausea. And he had made the 
discovery that the repugnance which he felt 
for his. white comrades was reciprocated. 
Their shrinking was first betrayed by the at- 
titude of their wives and daughters. Quietly, 
determinedly, without concerted plan, he 
was being ostracized. 

He’d manufactured for Aileen the proofs 
of guilt required. Being done with her, he’d 
been done with flag-waving hypocrisies. 
After that he’d plunged lower or climbed 
higher,—however you chose to view his prog- 
ress,—had allied himself with Duala, who 
had promoted him to generalissimo of his 
warrior hunters that he might drill them in 
the art of military formations. It flattered 
the old chief to review his troops and have 
them present arms with their heterogeneous 
collection of aged rifles. 


ITH the contrariness which might have 

been expected, the moment he had thrown 
off civilization, civilization had become so- 
licitous to reclaim him. Traders, govern- 
ment officials, missionaries—friends of his 
dead father—had followed him into his far 
country. He had sent emissaries to guide 
them and had had them brought blind- 
folded to his fastness over the last stages of 
the journey. He had had them paraded be- 
fore him in much the same way he had seen 
prisoners marched into orderly-rooms at the 
front. He had met them seated outside his 
hut, semi-nude, barbaric, and had answered 
their sneers with scoffing. Some officious 
busybody must have written to his family; 
letters had begun to arrive, relayed by run- 
ners. At first he’d been tempted to open 
them—had gone the length of examining 
their handwriting. They had been from his 
widowed mother. As time had passed, others 
had been in the unfamiliar, unformed hand 
of a child. Then suddenly his mother’s let- 
ters had stopped. What had happened? 
Had she abandoned courage—had she be- 
come stricken? Had she died? He had re- 


‘her into the forest. 


proached himself that he had not responded 
to her. He had imagined the tender plead- 
ings those letters, which he had destroyed, 
must have contained. But if he had re- 
sponded, how could he have explained to her 
his philosophic calmness—that he had gained 
in virtue and restored lost rhythm to his 
life? 

But who had persuaded Dot to write him 
—for those letters must be Dot’s in that 
childish hand? Letters had grown fewer 
lately, though there had been another that 
morning. with a lawyer’s heading on the 
envelope, which he had not yet destroyed. 
Soon they would learn to leave him alone. 
Then he would be forgotten and completely 
happy. 

His eyes came back to Mao, patiently 
crouched in the dust and sunshine, her hands 
crossed on her naked breast like an idol’s. 
She looked so sheerly animal; that was why 
the proposed marriage impressed him as 
such ribald lunacy. Yet, if he had gone 
completely native, he had no right to feel 
affronted. : 

He strolled over and patted her on her 
fuzzy head. To his embarrassment, she 
sprang up and caught him stranglingly. He 
heard a jangling of multitudinous bangles, 
and searched the mud-daubed walls to de- 
tect the hidden eyes. When he turned back 
to her, he realized that he had misconstrued 
the meaning of her fondness. Hers had not 
been the embrace of an amorous woman, 
but the gratitude of a frightened child. She 
began to babble. She had been in terror 
that he was going to ignore her. If he had, 
she would have been beaten. That had been 
the punishment of all his other rejected 
brides. 

Taking her hand, he wandered off with 
When he did not look 
at her, he could imagine that her hand was 
white. Together they gathered flowers— 
heavily scented tropic blooms. He wove 
garlands for her, looping them about her 
throat and neck. He was treating her as a 
baby. Something she said implied that she 
was mistaking the motive of his kindness. 
After that he took her hand again and wan- 
dered farther; he could no longer bear to 
look at her. 

They came to a stream into which she 
plunged, darting and diving, willing to in- 
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This interesting interpretation of 
Mrs. Hammond's patrician blonde 
beauty and personal charm hangs 


in one of the salons of her home 
in Madrid 


OW in Newport; tomorrow in Paris— 

yesterday Nice, Madrid, the Riviera... 
Society today is international. Its members, 
fascinating, lovely, born to the purple of a 
dozen different lands, are at home wherever 
life is chic and colorful. 

They have set a new standard of beauty and 
chic for the world—one not English, American, 
French or Spanish, but completely cosmopoli- 
tan, blending the most distinguished char- 
acteristics of half a dozen nations. 

There is no more distinguished or beauti- 
ful member of this important group than our 
own Mrs. Ogden H. Hammond. Highly en- 
dowed by nature and background—she shares 
her husband’s high diplomatic post with a 
graciousness and tact that have won her the 
affectionate title, “Ambassadress to Spain.” 

With fair hair, bright as though dipped in 
sunlight, deep blue eyes, and skin as delicate 
as a pink lotus blossom—she is a perfect ex- 
ample of the true golden blonde. And of all 
the qualities that contribute to this perfection 
—she prizes most her lovely skin. 

“A smooth, perfectly cared-for skin,” she 








Mrs. Ocpen H. Hammonp wes born Margarita 
McClure, daughter of the late David McClure of the old New 
York family. Before joining the diplomatic set of Madrid 
Mrs. Hammond's social activities centered around life in New 


York and Newport 


declares, “is one of the requisites which chic 
uncompromisingly demands.” 

“And I believe tremendously in Pond’s 
Creams,” she continues. ‘‘More than super- 
ficially restorative—they are soothing, and re- 





In these lovely containers of clear, cool green, 
Mrs. Hammond keeps her Pond’s preparations. 
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This picturesque Spanish renais- 
sance doorway’ is typical of the 
romantic appeal of Madrid where 
Mrs. Hammond at present has 


her home 


freshing. The Skin Freshener is delicious! Its 
stimulating quality just right. And the Tissues 
are exactly what one needs to remove the 
cream—soft, yet firm—perfect in texture.” 

Use the four Pond’s preparations daily this 
way: First apply Pond’s Cold Cream gen- 
erously. Its purifying oils cleanse to the 
very depths of your pores. Then with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues—firm, caressing, absorbent, 
wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next a dash of the exhilarating Skin Fresh- 
ener—to tone, firm and invigorate. Last—the 
merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream for 
a pearly luster and finish. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon 
with zoc for all four preparations. 





Ponv’s Extract Company, Dept. J 
108 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 
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State 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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duce him to follow her. He flung himself 
down in the shade of the bank. 

Of course he would have to marry her; to 
prefer death to marrying her would be 
fanatical. He let his thoughts run ahead. 
She, who looked so immature today, would 
soon wither. That was the reason native 
women married young. She would bear his 
children dusky as herself. After that, 
though the chance to return should come, he 
would never be able to escape. He knew 
himself too well; he was a sentimentalist. 
He would sentimentalize over his half-breed 
family. He might have gone native; but he 
would develop a white man’s conscience 
where children were concerned. Then he too 
would grow old—an exiled white man, pass- 
ing as native, no longer useful for the chase, 
sitting like a mangy hound—a burden, a 
camp-follower. He remembered lines from 
his student days: 


“Where the old-eyed oxen chew 
Speculation with the cud, 

Read their pool of vision through 
Back to hours when mind was mud.” 


That was what his mind was rapidly be- 
coming. He clenched his fists. If that way 
lay peace, let it become mud. He must 
forbid himself ever to think again. 


EVERTHELESS he continued thinking— 

he was comparing this courtship to the 
coming of Aileen into his life. She had come 
like a shout of emancipation—emancipation 
which he had been eternally seeking, but 
never finding. He had been sent by the 
seminary he was attending to preach over 
the week-end in a village up the Hudson. 
The family to which he had been assigned 
for entertainment had proved ultra-pious. 
It had consisted of a widowed mother, an 
aunt who was a hunchback, and Aileen. To 
supper that first evening a church elder had 
been invited, who had quizzed him on his 
orthodoxy. Other questions had followed, 
framed to discover whether he had weak 
points: did he condemn theaters, eschew to- 
bacco, avoid alcohol? Heavens, what made 
professionally good people so suspicious of 
other people’s virtue? Of course he’d lied. 
What else could he do? Across the table a 
silent girl, dark-haired, high-complexioned, 
tenderly smiling as though their common 
youth was a secret she shared with him. 
The following morning when he had stalked 
into the pulpit, the unreality of his position 
had become intolerable—intolerable because 
of Aileen. She had bowed in prayer with 
becoming reverence, but there had been a 
mischief in her expression that had told him 
she was laughing. All day her mirth had 
continued, never a word exchanged between 
them, she deriding his holiness, he longing 
to defeat her antagonism. When he had re- 
turned from evening service, the cottage had 
been in darkness and the old aunt had been 
sitting up to welcome him. She had in- 
formed him that it was time to go to bed, 
since the bus was to call to take him to the 
station at an unearthly hour before break- 
fast. He had jumped to a conclusion: that 
his oppressiveness had been too stifling, 
that they were anxious to be rid of him. He 
had rebelled and insisted that sleep was out 
of the question—that preaching made him 





VINA DELMAR 


who wrote that sensational success 
“Bad Girl,” is continuing her 
graphic picture of New York in 
short stories. Her story 


“FORDHAM SHEIK” 


which we will publish next month, 
isa vivid, bold stroke of genius in 
picturing a part of today. 














too excited. With that he had fled into the 
misty fields and sought a hedge where he 
could secretly indulge his craving for a pipe. 

“Not so holy as we seem!” a voice had 
startled him. 

“Not holy at all. Only human,” he had 
replied. 

“In that case, may I sit down beside you?” 

She had sat down. In whispers they had 
made fun of the day’s proceedings. She'd 
confessed how she writhed under the nar- 
rowness of her surroundings. He too had 
confessed. Night had deepened. Stars had 
twinkled. His arm had stolen about her. 

“Don’t be a preacher,” she had begged. 

Be don’t intend. I’m going to Africa as a 
missionary.” 

“A missionary! That’s worse.” 

So his first dream of nobility had been 
shattered. She had taught him that she her- 
self was the one nobility worth coveting. 
chek ie And now this second courting of a 
little savage, beside a fern-fringed river filled 
with crocodiles! He laughed in his bitter- 
ness. Mao thought he had applauded her. 
She dived again for his delight and came up 
gemmed with water, shining. 

“Thinks she’s vamping me,” he surmised. 

And why not? Since Aileen hadn’t 
wanted him, why shouldn’t a savage win 
him? Who was he to be fastidious? He 
should reckon himself damned lucky to find 
any girl who wanted him. The final logic 
of going native was to accept a native wife. 

“Make the best of a bad job,” he sur- 
rendered, and called to her. 

She obeyed, running to him fawningly, 
with the haste of a dog he had whistled. 

He began to speak rapidly, humiliated by 
what he was saying, yet veiling it with sar- 
casm. They must be getting back to the 
village to announce their betrothal. 

In the midst of displaying joy she drew 
back, startled. For a moment she stood 
poised and listening—then groveled at his 
feet. Her acuter ear had caught a sound 
which from him as yet was hidden. 

Then he too caught it: above the bronze 
and green of the lacquered forest the whirr 
of giant wings, as of a dragon approaching. 

It was a disturbance utterly foreign to 
those tropic silences, where every rustle of a 
leaf spoke a known language. He could feel, 
without seeing, how savage beasts within a 
radius of miles were pressing their bellies to 
the ground in a paroxysm of terror. Noth- 
ing kindred to it had happened since the 
jungle had been a swamp breeding night- 
mares, half birds, half reptiles. To the girl, 
because it was unfamiliar, it betokened black 
magic. She beat her forehead against the 
earth, clasping his knees, clamoring for him 
to save her. But he stood erect, thrilled, 
elated, reliving as in a vision days of for- 
feited glory. Ah, yes, he had been a man 
then, ripe for any perilous adventure. He 
had worn his country’s uniform and the 
rank of captain. If anything were needed to 
emphasize the age-long struggle with super- 
stition that divided him from Mao, their 
two attitudes illustrated the parable—she 
stretched in the dust, while he stared up- 
ward. 

Out of the abyss of blue a snow-white 
monster came sailing. In the virgin sky was 
an airplane. How were they to know, those 
daring aviators, that that naked speck by 
the sluggish river was their brother and once 
had been their equal—that he too had scaled 
dizzy Everests of clouds, clashed in fight, 
struck his prey, Immelmanned and glided? 
“Round the World” was written on the shin- 
ing body; on the tips of its wings were the 
Stars and Stripes. It was flying low—so low 
that he could discern faces. ... . 

The plane died out in the distance. It 
had been a glimpse of radiant valor. 
Nothing remained but fetid luxuriance and 
bestial stillness. And it -was amid these 


surroundings that he was fated to end his 
life! 


A moment ago his countrymen had 


“her. 
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been there. They would be in Cairo to- 
morrow, over Persia the next, then India, 
then China. Round the world was their am- 
bition—to be the first. And why? Merely 
for the daring of it. Who but white men 
would risk the richness of the future to at- 
tempt a feat like that? Yet he, in his old 
incarnation, before he had been conquered, 
had shaped his temper to the same heroic 
pattern. 

Though he had gone native, every tingling 
drop of blood in his body protested that he 
was white. Pride had been resurrected. He 
ought to be fighting to the last ditch—though 
the last ditch was death at sundown, as 
Duala had intimated. His mind wasn’t mud. 
He couldn’t make it mud. In this uplifted 
mood it scarcely mattered that extinction 
was the penalty for remembering. 


AS he strode back to his hut, the girl stole 
behind him. The village was deserted as 
when he had left it—with this difference, 
that to solitariness were now added signs of 
confusion. Through its emptiness again the 
ominous drum was throbbing. He was too 
absorbed by his purpose to notice or to be 
daunted. He must read that latest letter and 
discover why, despite his prolonged truancy, 
there should be those in his own country 
who still cared for him. He found the letter 
where he had hidden it. Thank God, he 
hadn’t destroyed it! 

It was from his mother’s lawyer. She was 
dead—his guess had been right. To the last 
she had prayed that he might be restored to 
Aileen, having gained her divorce, had 
remarried and died in childbirth. His 
mother had taken charge of Dot and become 
her guardian. His child was now without a 
protector. Financial details followed. He 
and Dot had been left joint heirs to his 
mother’s estate. A draft was enclosed for 
his passage-money. There was a second note, 
which began, “Dear Daddy,” and ended, “We 
could be so happy.” 

How to escape? How to retraverse those 
luxuriant miles which he had so elaborately 
placed between himself and _ civilization? 
Till sundown was the limit of his respite. 
To announce his determination to live as 
white was to sign his death-warrant. 

Nevertheless, following the sullen thud of 
the drum, he went straight to the joss-house. 
The entire village was there assembled. Be- 
fore the oracle the medicine-man was des- 
perately at work with his incantations. Croft 
watched unseen, for every humid body was 
prostrated; moaning drowned the murmur of 
his footsteps as he entered. He listened that 
he might divine the cause of such dismay. 

“The White Bird,’ he caught the words. 

They were imploring their idols that the 
evil of “the White Bird” might be averted. 
Realizing that their panic was his chance, he 
seized it. 

Stepping up to the medicine-man, he shook 
him—then confronted King Duala, who lolled 
obese and half-imbecile. 

“O King, I can avert 
threatens.” 

Heads were raised. He was aware of pe- 
tition in rolling eyes. 

“Explain the evil,” he demanded. 

Hands pointed to a bomb-like cylinder to 
which ribbons were attached, the purpose of 
which he instantly recognized. How many 
of them he had dropped as an air-man, that 
people on the ground might learn his mis- 
sion? Reaching, he opened it and drew 
forth its message: 


“Captain Hoffman and Sergeant Brown, 
round-the-world flyers, have passed over the 
Wuri River on their way to Cairo. If noth- 
ing further should be heard from them, this 
will be the last place to which they were 
traced; rescuing expeditions therefore should 
set out from this point. Anyone finding the 
enclosed will please notify the nearest U. S. 
A. consul.” 


the evil that 


To this astonishingly was added: 
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truth that came 
from a 
million wash-lines 


ERE’S a saying that wasn’t just 
“thought up”. It came straight 
from the hearts of the women who 
use our soap. It is what they tell each 
other over the wash-yard fences. 
Time and time again they say: 


“Nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha” 


And here’s why they say it... 

Because Fels-Naptha brings them extra 
help—the extra help of two active cleaners 
instead of one—naptha, the dirt-loosener, 
and soap, the dirt remover. Working hand- 
in-hand they dislodge the dirt and wash it 
away. They take out even the ground-in 
grime. They do it without hard rubbing 
—and that’s extra help that is well worth 
having. 

Naptha is the safe, gentle dirt-dissolver 
used in “dry cleaning”. There’s plenty in 
Fels-Naptha. You can smell it. It is mixed 
with unusually good soap, by the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha process, to form the golden 
bar which makes your washing easier. 

Fels-Naptha works effectively in wash- 
ing machine and tub—in hot, cool, or 
lukewarm water or when your clothes are 
boiled. Fels-Naptha is easy on your hands. 
And its extra help is fine for general house- 
cleaning, too. 

Your grocer sells it. Get a 10 bar carton 
today. When you do your next wash you'll 
agree with the millions who say, “Nothing 
can take the place of Fels-Naptha”. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


FELS~-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. * 
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Pipe Smoker Hunts 
Two Years For 


Right Tobacco 





Finally discovers it with- 
in reach of everyone 





The good old maxim, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again,” evidently applies 
to tobacco as well as anything else. 


Here’s the story of a man who persevered 
until he found the kind of pipe tobacco he 
spent two years searching for: 


Dallas, Texas, 

March 22, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
The worst thing in the world to try to find 
is a good pipe tobacco that is well within the 
reach of everybody, and at the same time 
does not taste like it had just come out of the 
cabbage patch. 

I have been smoking a pipe for two years 
and have just this month started to smoke 
a real smoke, Edgeworth. If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again. Believe me, I 
tried for two years, but finally success is more 
than mine. 

I have just been looking around, and have 
found to my delight that I can get Edgeworth 
practically anywhere. I even found it out at 
the lake near Dallas where I go fishing. Oh 
boy, what a combination—a perfect day, a 
can of good tobacco, and your pipe. 

I always thought these ad letters were the 
bunk, but this time I know somebody is 
wrong and that is me. 

Here’s to old Edgeworth, 

Edmund Condon. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If youlike the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 












Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 8 S. 2lst 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

{i Tour Radio—tune in on WRV A, Richmond, en: | 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 





Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrow; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 
Though much is taken, much abides— 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


He glanced up, his heart humming to the 
old magnificent measure. The king was lean- 
ing forward, agonized. The sun was setting; 
yet he, Croft, was the one who was pro- 
neuncing sentence. 

Pretending to decipher, he read ‘leisurely 
between long pauses: 

“The white gods are angry, but not with 
Mao. In her they find no blemish. Evil 
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threatens because of the wickedness of King 
Duala and his medicine-man, who are en- 
deavoring to force the stranger into marriage. 
They have sent me, who am the White Bird, 
the soul of the white race, to warn you that 
disasters will befall the Wuri tribe, and that 
before morning you, Duala, will die, unless 
you permit the stranger to return at once to 
his own country.” 

At once was scarcely soon enough. When 
the moon had fully risen, David Croft was 
well upon his journey. So with the mem- 
ory of the plane sailing serenely over the 
tropic forest, he left the heathen in his blind- 
ness, turning his feet homeward to reclaim 
his child and to fight afresh for his white 
heritage, which through the faint-heartedness 
of defeat he had abandoned. 





THE POOR RICH! 
(Continued from page 41) 


Lucia took it carefully; her mother’s man- 
ner.made it impossible to laugh. She posed 
the monster on her head, straightening the 
wires of the frame. “Turn it around a little 
more—there—” said Annie Thayer. “Oh, it’s 
ridiculous now, but no more ridiculous than 
these little skull-caps we all wear now will 
be in twenty-five years. D’you want to 
wear it, Lucia?” 

“T’d adore to, if you don’t mind. Jerry’s 
bringing me a blonde curly wig from the 
Dramatic Club. It'll be marvelous under 
this. Mother—you haven’t got a blouse with 
huge leg-o’-mutton sleeves, have you?” 

“We didn’t wear blouses in those days— 
we wore shirt-waists, and our mothers wore 
basques, boned and lined.” She pushed 
away more tissue paper and brought out a 
shirt-waist of bright pink dotted gingham, 
with fiercely high collar, stiff cuffs and bal- 
loon sleeves. 

“Lucia, I saved that because—well, be- 
cause your father proposed to me when i 
was wearing it. I was a romantic young 
thing!” 

“You’re romantic yet, I suspect.” Lucia 
did not dare tell how she knew. She in- 
spected the shirt-waist curiously. “You cer- 
tainly had a tiny waist.” 

“Twenty inches. If it’s too pinched for 
you I can let out some of the gathers, and 
I'll wash it and starch it myself. It ought 
to be like a board.”” She was growing as ex- 
cited as Lucia. “You must have a bell skirt 
of cloth, and a tight leather belt, or one of 
silk beltmg with a silver buckle. I haven't 
got an old skirt, but I can make you one.” 

“Could you, darling? I'll buy the stuffi— 
it wont cost much, compared to those yards 
and yards and yards of tulle last time. I'll 
get a big glaring black and white plaid—” 

“T never wore anything loud.” 

“But you were a young lady, Mother, and 
these were your real clothes. I’m going to 
a costume party, and I want to be funny. 
I think I'll put a wreath of huge pink roses 
on the hat to go with the shirt-waist.” 

“T still feel that this costume’s a mistake. 
Surely we could plan something odd and at- 
tractive—even a shepherdess—” 

Lucia gave her mother a hug and lapsed 
into the vernacular of the unacademic Lucia. 
“I’m going to be the attractivest thing they 
is, and nothing else but, angel-pie. Mark 
my words.” 


Chapter Three 


“TF UCIA,” said Jerry solemnly, “I could 

eat you. You are the most edible girl 
I ever saw. Them curls, those lip, them 
eyes, that there figger! I never beheld any- 
one so devastatingly devastating in all my 
born days.” 

Dressed as an Indian, blanket, war-bonnet, 
beads, he watched as Lucia pranced before 
him, flaring plaid skirt, high boots, stiff 
shirt-waist with sleeves like zeppelins, blonde 


curly wig topped with a cartwheel rose-be- 
decked hat. Every slant and twist of her 
slender ankles was drolly, delicately amus- 
ing. Her lips and little pointed piquant chin 
were rouged; mascara beaded her lashes; her 
eyes were darkened to twice their rightful 
size; lipstick had shaped her mouth to a 
doll’s rosebud pout. 

“Am I tough enough?” she asked him, in- 
toxicated with herself, and the effect she was 
making. “That’s what I wonder! Am I 
tough enough? Look, I borrowed this 
feather boa from the laundress. Did you 
bring me any chewing gum? I must have 
my chewing gum.” 


HE dangled the skinny weary fluffiness of 

aged moulting ostrich around her shoul- 
ders. “D'you like it, or d’you think it spoils 
it? This shirt-waist’s a sketch, isn’t it? Shall 
I wear the boa? And look, Jerry, Mother 
wrote to Aunt Maude and got a chatelaine 
to hang on my belt. A shout! It’s an 
authentic note. All of us girls had ’em in 
the gay nineties. But am I tough enough— 
that’s what worries me. Oh, Jerry, it’s go- 
ing to be a swell party!” 

“You're having the best of it now,” said 
Jerry sagely. “I know that swell-party feel- 
ing—I always used to have an attack of it 
before my childhood’s fests. The swellest 
part of a party is thinking what a good time 
you'll have, before you get there.” 

“You're Pollyanna herself, aren’t you? 
You’ve spread your little sunshine for the 
day. Poor old Mr. Mahaffy, he lost his 
taste for parties long ago when he was 
young. You know you're looking forward 
to this as much as I am, and feeling all 
swelled up with yourself because you’re the 
only junior invited.” 

“You're tough enough, Lulu—please stop 
walloping me. Here’s your gum. I've got 
another package in case you swallow this. 
Generous of me, I calls it. Well, how about 
pushing off?” 

“Wait until I show myself to Father and 
Mother. They’ve not seen me.” 

She ran up to the study like a crazy kit- 
ten. “Take a look, lambs, before I go.” 

“Why, Lucia—you little monkey—” James 
Thayer rose and walked round her. “This is 
good—I like this better than your fluffy 
trash. This has line, this has emphasis, 
and”—he bent to see the shirt-waist stuff— 
“and it has a touch of ancient history, if 
I’m not mistaken.” 

“Do you remember that?” asked Annie 
Thayer. 

“Do I remember it! I'll never forget it.” 

“All right ?” 

“Quite all right. Run along and have a 
good time. Who’s taking you?” 

“Jerry.” 

“You'd better wear my heavy cape—it’s 
chilly tonight.” Her mother was revolving 
round her critically. 

“I’m never cold. Good-by, lambs! I can’t 
kiss you, I’d ruin my lips.” 
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“T had lost every ounce of 


cheerfulness I ever possessed 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Two years ago an attack of influenza 
left me so weak that I had to give up all 
my favorite outdoor sports. I lost weight 
steadily — became nervous, ‘touchy’. 
Everything I ate seemed to disagree 
with me. 

“Medicines proving useless, my parents 
suggested a change of climate. But a 
month’s rest left me no better than before. 

“One day a friend of mine suggested 
*Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ It seemed use- 


less, but I started in, eating a cake three 
times a day. The results were wonderful 
—and prompt. In a month I had taken 
enormous strides toward recovery. I 
can’t praise Fleischmann’s Yeast too 
Jessie E. Grennan 


highly.” 


a 





(Above) “My work calls for steady 
nerves,” says Mr.Wilson. He writes: 


Waltham, Mass. 
“RECENTLY I formed my own 


window cleaning business. I work 
on the job all day, and in the eve- 
ning attend to the details of man- 








Miss Jessie E, Grennan, Los Angeles 






(LEFD 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
“OVER A thousand young people 
every year report to me as presi- 
dent of the Missionary Home for 
a brief training course. By all odds 
the most common ailment among 
them is constipation—showing it- 
self in skin troubles and general 








agement—taking on helpers and 
getting new business. 

“I am also keen on dancing. 
But pimples and blackheads embarrassed me and 
I felt below par from stomach trouble. 

“My doctor advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. It 
drove all the poison out of my system and com- 
pletely cleared my skin. I come home with plenty 
of pep left over for dancing. What’s more, the girls 
seem glad to dance with me.” 

R. Royce Witson 


Mr. L. C. Snow 


inefficiency. 

“Fleischmann’sY east as a correc- 
tive food had long interested me. 
Repeated attacks of indigestion finally spurred me 
to try it—3 cakes a day. 

“After several months I was enjoying all my 
taboo dishes. My indigestion had vanished. For 
the correction of constipation, indigestion and bad 
skin I now make it a practice to advise the regular 
eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

LeRor C, Snow 


}>? 


HE use of drugs and strong cathar- 

tics is like a vicious circle. The 
oftener you take them the sooner you 
need to resort to them again. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast acts differently. 
Fresh yeast is not a medicine but a food 
—like any garden vegetable. Yeast tones 
up sluggish intestines, clears out depress- 
ing poisons. Evacuation gradually be- 
comes regular, complete. Your whole 
system responds—digestion, appetite, 
complexion. Even your disposition re- 
flects your new internal health! 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from your 
grocer and keep in any cogl, dry place. Write 
for booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept. M-56, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 
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Joyous, 
vibrant health— 
this new, simple way! 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals: just plain, or in water or any other way 
you like. For stubborn constipation physicians 
recommend ‘drinking one cake in hot water—not 
scalding—before each meal and before going to bed. 
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your mirror says 


‘Coated Tongue” 
.. theres trouble ahead! 


you remember the physician's first words 
when you call him in—“Let me see your 
tongue.” 

He knows that almost invariably the furry 
tongue, and the unpleasant breath that go with 
it, warn of intestinal stoppage, the real cause 
of many, many ills. 

People who want to keep fit know this too. 
So there’s a fine health habit growing up 
among them—each morning they look at the 
tell-tale tongue. When it is coated they take a 
pe sparkling draft of Sal Hepatica, the 
approved effervescent saline. 

Sal Hepatica promptly and gently rids the in- 
testines of the products of waste the natural 
way — by releasing the secretions of water in 
the intestines. 

When you take Sal Hepatica, gone are the 
headaches—the feeling of fatigue,—and all 
the other enervating symptoms of intestinal 
sluggishness. 

. Sal Hepatica not only corrects intestinal stop- 
page—-it is beneficial, too, in the treatment of 
rheumatism, hyper-acidity, colds, biliousness, 
and disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 
giving salines as the waters of the famous 
European spas where so many people yearly 
go to “take the cure.” 

And just as you drink the waters at the spas, 
you cake Sal Hepatica half an hour before 
your meals. Simply dissolve it in a glass of 
water—you will like its bubbling, sparkling 
qualities—its bracing tang. 

Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. It 
is helping to keep millions of people inter- 
nally clean and free of the poisons of waste. 

Send for our free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intestinal 
stoppage and relieves other common ills. 






Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-98, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 





A: she ran downstairs again she thought 
again of her father and mother as 
lovers. He had remembered this silly puffy 
shirt-waist, remembered instantly, without 
prompting. Behind the study door they were 
perhaps talking again as they had talked that 
day in the living-room. Lucia felt her youth, 
her gayety a little thin, a little flat, against 
their deeps of feeling. “But it’s too absurd 
to be envious of your parents. And yet—I 
wish—” 

Jerry was holding her wrap, and she slid 
into it carefully so as not to crush her 
sleeves. A fugitive fancy dipped through 
her mind—a light premonition: perhaps this 
silly puffy shirt-waist would bring romance 
to her, too, as it had brought to Annie 
Thayer. Perhaps Jerry—but no, Jerry sim- 
ply wasn’t her romance. It must be some 
one else, some one as yet unknown to her. 

“All set? Let’s go. I’ve got a taxi.” 

“What, a taxi?” cried Lucia. “Why didn’t 
you tell me? It’s been standing here ticking 
off endless ten centses while"I was showing 
off. How wasteful of you, Jerry!” 

“T sold a poem to a magazine for fifteen 
dollars. So I’m not being wasteful, because 
I didn’t expect to sell it.” 

“But Jerry, how simply gorgeous! Why 
didn’t you tell me before?” 
me forgot it when I saw you,” he said sim- 
ply. 

Lucia was annoyed. Jerry must stop say- 
ing things like that. She didn’t want to hear 
them, and she couldn’t answer them, kindly, 
at least. And she couldn’t answer them 
sharply when they were starting off on a 
party, because that was not the way to start 
off to a party. “What poem was it you 
sold?” she asked. “One you’ve shown me?” 

“No, it was one about you.” 

They’d be at the Carpenters’ in another 
three minutes; she only needed to play for 
time. “Aha,” she said, “no wonder you pro- 
vided a taxi for me! Your guilty conscience 
told you that at least one-half of that fifteen 
dollars belongs to me, and since you can’t 
hand a well-brought-up correct young lady 
seven dollars and a half in cash, you said 
to yourself, ‘At least I will provide the little 
woman with a taxicab!’ And your senti- 
ments do you great credit, Jerry, great credit. 
I don’t know what the union wage-scale of 
inspirers of poems is at present, but this 
inspirer is quite satisfied with what she’s 
receiving. When will the poem appear?” 

“Not for months probably—I only got the 
check this afternoon. I hope you'll like it 
when you read it, Lucia, and not be angry 
with me.” 

They were under the Carpenters’ porte- 
cochére, the only one in town. “I hope so, 
too,” she said, and then, quickly, “Oh look, 
there’s Jean Sloane and Wally Hibbard go- 
ing in. He’s a pirate—he would be. And 
she’s a shepherdess—you’d know it!” 

She was glad to escape into the house. 
The dressing-room was almost empty, for 
Lucia had chosen to be late—she wanted to 
make an entrance. Jean Sloane was there, 
going over her lips, and another girl un- 
known to Lucia, a jolly, plump, not pretty 
but magnetic sort of girl dressed as a sailor 
boy in white suit and perky white hat, who 
was just lighting a cigarette. She burst out 
in admiration when Lucia slid out of her 
wrap. “Oh, aren’t you splendid! I love 
it!” she declaimed. “Who are you? I’m 
Zoé Osgood.” 


HE name meant nothing to Lucia—one 

of Alma’s out-of-town frieffds, she sup- 
posed. Alma had a way of carefully bring- 
ing in new people and saying nothing about 
it, pretending it was casual and impromptu. 
“I’m Lucia Thayer, and this is Jean Sloane,” 
said Lucia. “I’m glad you like my costume. 
I like yours.” Jean, a correct if somewhat 
gawky shepherdess, bowed silently. Jean 
was never easy with strange girls. 

“T always go either as a gob or a buttons, 
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or a newsboy,” said Zoé. “A girl with 
curves like mine’s a fool if she doesn’t play 
‘em up. Hips in tight pants are ever so 
much more alluring than in skirts—ever 
think of that?” 

Lucia and Jean gasped. Not only had they 
never thought of that, but they wouldn't 
have said it if they had. Jean said nervously, 
“I must go; Wally’s waiting for me,” and 
disappeared. 

Lucia touched up her cheeks and chin, 
while Zoé watched her. “A little on the 
tips of the ears,” she advised. “You ought to 
have had enormous diamond ear-rings—no, 
I’m wrong, pearls. Listen, I’ve got mine 
right here in my bag—let me lend them to 
you.” She went to the coat rack and pulled 
a shining purse from an ermine coat, and 
out into her hand tumbled two great shining 
pearls. ‘There, put them on; they’ll be sim- 
ply perfect with that hair. I was going to 
keep them on—I thought they’d be a shout 
with my hat, but they only looked dumb.” 

Lucia started to take the gems, then 
stopped. “Why—I believe they’re real!” she 
exclaimed involuntarily. 

“Of course—what did you think?” Zoé’s 
manner implied that Lucia should have 
known that she was incapable of wearing 
false jewels. 

“But they must be worth thousands and 
thousands! I wouldn’t think of wearing 
them—and you oughtn't to have them around 
carelessly, like this,” she added severely. 
Who on earth could this girl be? 

“Oh, go on, wear them—you wont lose 
them.” 

“Why, I wouldn't dare—good heavens, 
you're too reckless to be allowed around 
loose. Pearls like that! Put them away, 
put them away safely. Haven’t you got a 
hidden pocket in your coat? It makes me 
nervous to look at them.” 


Y Pages favored her with a queer stare. She 
was not accustomed to rebuke nor direc- 
tion. “Why the fuss? Go on and wear them 
—I'd really love to have you.” 

“You put those pearls away,” said Lucia, 
firmly. “I’d no more dare to wear them 
than I’d dare to—to—jump off a housetop.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Zoé. “You needn't 
be snooty. There’s more real pearls in the 
world besides these, you know.” She dumped 
them back into her pocket. “What—chewing 
gum? Give me a piece, wont you? I ought 
to have thought of it myself—” 

Lucia handed over a strip of her gum 
gladly. “Come along, we’re wasting our 
young lives away here,” said Zoé. “I dare 
say you've a boy-friend in the offing, wait- 
ing for you.” 

“Haven’t you?” 

Zoé made a face. “My deah brother is 
with me. [ could have brought a bunch of 
stags, but Alma said there was an over- 
supply, this being a college town. And she 
wanted Aldy, who is, though you mightn’t 
think so from the way I’m talking, a very 
good egg. Listen, Lucia, why don’t we swap 
—you lend me your boy friend, and I’ll lend 
you brother Alden. For if you have brothers 
of your own—” 

“T’ve got two—” 

“Then you probably know that there’s 
nothing less exciting than going somewhere 
with one of them, is it not?” 

“It is. I'll lend you my boy-friend; he’s 
a poet, named Jerry Mahaffy.” 

“Oh, baby! No, I don’t think I’m a strong 
enough woman.” 

“Oh, come along.” Lucia put her arm 
through Zoé’s and the two girls sauntered 
out into the hall. Jerry the Indian and an- 
other youth dressed as a Toreador were wait- 
ing scowlingly. “Why didn’t you stay all 
night?” quoth the strange young man bit- 
ingly. 

“This, as you may guess, Lucia, darling, 
is my brother,” said Zoé. “His name_ is 
Alden Osgood, and when not peevish, he is, 
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“Flatter your Hands” 
says BILLIE BURKE 


This famous stage beauty... New York’s smartest set... 


all these gay, clever women use this New Cutex Liquid Polish 


OW do they keep their busy, 
capable hands exquisite and 
pretty when they use them for so 
much interesting active work? 
Women who combine a career and 
a brilliant social life tell us the 
answer is quite simple. Just the 
New Cutex Liquid Polish which pro- 
tects the nails so they cannot look 
grubby no matter what you do. 
Applied once a week it gives new 
personality to the hands. Its lovely 
brilliance lasts day after day in spite 
of wear or water. Stains and dirt 


that usually discolor and roughen 
the nails disappear when you wash 
your hands. Your fingertips remain 
shining — exquisitely chic — for a 
whole week! 





Miss Ivy Maddison 


**Riding-togs Require 
Impeccable Nails”’ 
says New York horsewoman 


“To keep my nails in condition,” 
says Miss Ivy Maddison, well-known 
New York horsewoman and winner 
at many smart Horse Shows, “I 
always use a liquid polish—the New 
Cutex kind—which withstands per- 
spiration and washing. It’s very 
natural-looking, perfectly sporting, 
and, in my opinion, the nicest pos- 
sible finish for any sportswoman’s 


hands.” 









Miss Burke’s 
expressive hands 


Billie Burke keeps her 
hands lovely with the 
NewCutex Liquid Polish 


At a Palm Beach fancy dress ball or 
at her stately country home, she is 
just the golden haired merry young 
woman who married Florenz Zieg- 
feld, whose plays assemble the most 
beautiful women in America. 

“T love the stage,” says Billie 
Burke, “but I also love simple coun- 
try things— gardens, woods, tramps— 
dogs. What 
terrible things 
it does to my 


hands' 






Liquid 
Polish 





*‘Chez Ninon’’ 
advises this polish 
Mrs. Nona McAdoo Cowles, New 


York and Washington society woman, 
presides over the smart little Madi- 
son Avenue shop “Chez Ninon.” 
“Of course, I use Cutex Liquid 
Polish,” she says. “It’s so thoroughly 
becoming—makes the whole hand 
look prettier and better groomed — 
gives a clever touch of sparkle.” 














“I find the new Cutex Liquid Polish 
protects the nails from stains and 
dirt and is so flattering. In fact, I 
adore all the Cutex preparations— 
the Cuticle Cream—and the Remover. 
My friends say, ‘What lovely half- 
moons you have!’’ 

Give your hands personality with 
this new Polish. With Polish Re- 
mover 50c; without Remover, 35c. 
Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 


Special introductory offer—for 6c 








Send 6c and coupon below for sample of 
New Cutex Liquid Polish. (If in Canada, 
address Dept. R-9, Post Office Box No. 2054, 
Montreal, Canada.) 


Northam Warren, Dept. R-9 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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as I told you, a good egg. Aldy, this is 
Lucia. Thayer, and you are to be nice to 
her, for I’m snitching her boy-friend.” 


ERRY looked a trifle disconcerted at this 

bit of news, but he could not help being 
intrigued by Zoé’s impudence and nonsense. 
“Here he is,” said Lucia. “Jerry Mahafiy, 
Zoé Osgood, and heaven help you, Zoé, if 
you're not nice to him.” 

“I adore him,” said Zoé. “He’s my 
sweetie already. Come along, Jerry, allons- 
nous, let’s be stepping.” She started on with 
him briskly. 

Alden Osgood laughed. “Zoé’s a crazy kid, 
but she’s all right. You don’t mind the swap 
too much, I hope.”- 

“I can bear it if you can.” Lucia looked 
at him appraisingly. He was like Zoé, but 
the resemblance was altered enough to make 
him handsome while she was almost plain. 
He had an air of finish, of self-possession ; 
he was a man grown and matured against 
Jerry’s fluent boyishness. It occurred to 
Lucia that he was just a trifle patronizing, 


and she stiffened with resentment. But there 
was nothing in his reply to offend. 
“Tt’s much to my advantage. Your cos- 


tume’s a knockout, a riot, the best I ever 
saw. If I’d been Mahaffy, I’d never have 
let myself be sold down the river.” 

The Carpenters’ house was built for par- 
ties. The long drawing-room and the less 
formal morning-room beyond it were cleared 
for dancing, the orchestra placed behind a 
screen of laurel at one side. At the beguiling 
rhythm of the music, Lucia flung up her 
head, the festive feeling returned full force. 
Her eyes brightened; her mouth tilted in an 
irresistible smile. She glanced up at Alden 
Osgood and found him watching her in- 
tently. “What price a good time!” she cried, 
and swaggered in to meet her hostess. 

And there she was, as Juliet, pink chiffons 
floating, pearl and gold-netted cap, all ex- 
pensive, elaborate, studied, dominating with 
smiling assurance the mill of pirates, shep- 
herdesses, Pierrots and Pierrettes, just as she 
was accustomed to dominate all of her par- 
ties. But tonight, as Lucia stood beside her, 
the domination vanished. Juliet’s pale rosi- 
ness dimmed in the contrast of Lucia’s vivid 
make-up, her flaunting, impertinent, noisy 
dress. As if by signal the music stopped and 
the dancers turned to look, to exclaim. 
Lucia had her entrance. 

“You’re very late,” said Alma, not quite 
aware of what was happening, but aware 
enough to be vaguely annoyed. She turned 
to the Toreador. “And where have you 
been? I asked Zoé and she said you were 
on your way, and that was all I could get 
out of her.” 

“I was getting myself a partner,” said 
Alden Osgood, amiably. Again Lucia thought 
she noticed that touch of patronage. Well, 
she didn’t mind it if it was directed to Alma. 
But he’d best not try it on her. 

“T want to introduce you to people,” said 
Alma. “You’ve not met anyone yet.” 

The music started, thump of drum and 
whistling moan of sax. Alden put his arm 





yee Payson Terhune owned 
that great dog “Lad” and now is 
writing about him again. 

The Red Book Magazine next 
month will print one of the fin- 
est animal stories of this master 
of writing—a story of Lad and 
his protégé, a little animal known 
as ‘The Whisperer.” Next 


month, in this magazine, 
“THE WHISPERER” 
by Albert Payson Terhune 














around Lucia and drew her out toward the 


floor. “I’ve met a plenty,” he smiled back 
at Alma. “Don’t bother about introductions 
for me.” 


Lucia realized at once that he was the per- 
fect dancer, strong, expert, easy. And every- 
one was noticing them, everyone was asking, 
“Who’s the man with Lucia Thayer?” or 
“Who’s Lucia got?” There was a secondary 
buzz about her dress. Oh, that party feel- 
ing! It hadn’t tricked her. 

As they danced, she and Alden Osgood 
talked. She found out that Zoé had been 
at the smart finishing school where Alma 
Carpenter, disdaining what ‘the university 
could offer, had gone. In some recent visit 
to New York Zoé and Alma had met again 
and the friendship’s ashes had fired again. 
Alma had asked Zoé and Alden to this party, 
stressed their coming. And here they were. 

So far, Lucia observed, their presence was 
explained. But all of this told little that 
was personal. She didn’t like to ask too 
many questions; indeed, at the moment she’d 
stopped being curious about the Osgoods, she 
was flying so high with her own success. 
She wasn’t permitted to dance with Alden 
very long: some one cut in, and then some 
one else, and some one else. She could 
hardly get round the room with one partner. 
But always Alden came back, and in the in- 
tervals when she was snatched from him, he 
danced with no other girls. 


Chapter Four 

UCIA’S men were all there—Evan and 

David and Bob—and Toni Carpenter 
was a perfect host. A heavy youth who 
danced like a Percheron, perspiring and pant- 
ing, he devoted himself to the pursuit of 
Lucia, fascinated by her popularity as much 
as by her gamine charm. He said to her, 
over and over, “You've sure knocked all the 
other girls for a goal tonight,” and “You've 
sure got ’em all faded.” That was Toni’s 
idea of a compliment. It was fatiguing. 

“The fat boy’s crazy about you,” said 
Alden Osgood, as he rescued her from Toni’s 
damp clutch for the fourth time. “And I 
don’t believe you’re as kind to him as you 
ought to be.” 

Lucia was too blissful to be sharp, even 
about Toni Carpenter. “Poor Toni,” she 
said, “I’m sorry for him.” 

“So’m I,” said Alden Osgood, “but not 
very much. I hope you'll never be sorry 
for me. I'd hate it.” 

“T’ll try to have no sorry left over from 
Toni,” she promised, paying no attention 
save to the delightful way he dipped and 
turned and wheeled and twinkled. 

“I wish you’d take off that big hat,” he 
went on. 

“Why, I couldn’t. It’s the spiffiest part of 
my get-up.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t.” 

She didn’t bother to answer this, but 
floated on, intent on their harmony. He gave 
her a little shake. “Well?” he demanded. 

“Well what?” 

“Aren't you going to ask me what is the 
spiffiest part of your get-up?” 

“No.” 

He dodged neatly by Jerry, who was try- 
ing to cut in. “I’m going to tell you, even 
if you wont ask. It’s your eyes. And that 
hat shades them. I want to see them better.” 

“My eyes, my eyes, my eyes, my funny 
funny eyes,” sang Lucia mockingly, with the 
orchestra. “He likes my eyes, my funny, 
funny eyes—” 

“Will you stop it?” demanded Osgood, ex- 
asperated. “I’m serious.” 

Lucia remembered her réle of Tough Girl. 
“Can the rough stuff, kiddo,” she said, “or 
I'll double up my dimpled fist and sock you 
one on the button.” 

“I’m not,” said Alden Osgood, “used to 
being treated like this.” 
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_ This was such an astonishing and mystify- 
ing remark that it brought him Lucia’s at- 
tention. He was, she observed, genuinely 
angry. She liked him better so—it made him 
seem less superior, less condescending, more 
a boy like Jerry. But also, it made her 
want very much to laugh. 

“And how,” she asked, mimicking his tone 
exactly, “is the Russian Grand Duke used 
to being treated ?” 

It restored his balance. 
I’m a fool.” 

“Yes, yes, go on, kind sir—” 

“Lucia, I'm going to pull the old, old bro- 
mide, but this time it’s true. I never met a 
girl like you in my life before.” 

“And you never will again,” cried Lucia, 
joyously. “I’m unique.” 


“I deserved that. 


HERE was a queer thrill in the voice 

that answered her; the arm about her 
tightened into a possessive embrace. “Yes,” 
he said, “you’re unique.” 

Jerry managed to cut in this time. “You're 
making a great hit with the gold-bug,” he 
grumbled. “Alma’s sore’s a pup.” 

“You're doing very well with little sister, 
yourself. But why call him the gold-bug?” 

“Didn't you know? They’re the children 
of the great Quincy Osgood.” 

“Not really, Jerry! The super-magnate, 
richest man in the world, and all that, no 
whiskers to deceive you?” 

“Exactly. Don’t pretend you didn’t know.” 

“Hadn’t the least snitch of an idea. Well, 
what of it? Why hold it against them? 
They’re a couple of good kids and I want 
to see them get along.” She chewed vig- 
orously on her gum for emphasis. 

“I don’t want to see him get along too 
well.” 

This was past enduring. “Look here, 
Jerry,” said Lucia, forgetting the Tough Girl 
for a moment, “you’ve been making these 
sentimental remarks all evening—you started 
out with them—and I don't like it.” 

They stopped dancing and went through 
the French windows out to the wide dark 
porch. “You see,” said Lucia, more gently, 
“I don’t know what to answer, Jerry. If 
you want to make love to me, openly and 
frankly, that’s one thing, but if you're just 
going to hint and look plaintive, I’m sunk. 
We're very good friends, and I like you— 
very much—but I’m not in love with you, 
and I'm not in love with anyone. I don't 
know if you’re merely feeling the springtime, 
od what it is, but let’s drop this particular 
ine.” 

“I suppose I did sound a sap,” said Jerry 
gloomily. “You'll have to forgive me. I’m 
terribly fond of you, Lucia. I'll be a good 
boy after this.” 


ND that settled that. For the rest of 
the evening Lucia was free of Jerry’s 
moonings. But she was not free of Alden 
Osgood; he was waiting impatiently when 
she went back to the dancing, and he de- 
voted himself to her assiduously. At supper, 
with Zoé and Jerry, they made a hilarious 
four. Lucia saw, then, how annoyed Alma 
was, and she was a little sorry, not very 
much. A night of triumph was due her after 
all these years of Alma’s crown-princess 
stuff. Tomorrow it would all be over, she’d 
be going to classes and hearing those little 
brats at Miss Tolliver’s. Alden Osgood would 
be back in the city; she’d never see him 
again. What if he did have a billionaire 
father—it was nothing to Lucia, except spice 
to her ragging of him. He wasn’t “used to 
being treated like this.” So much the worse 
for him, then. He needn’t suppose, because 
he was a gold-bug, that he could throw this 
King Cophetua manner successfully over a 
Tough Girl! She reassumed the part of the 
Tough Girl with zest..... 
The party began to thin about two, and 
at three it was positively attenuated. Alma 
was trailing her Juliet chiffons about wearily, 
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**400’ Advanced Six 
Four-Door Sedan 


OW everyone can enjoy the motoring ad- 
vantages furnished hitherto only by motor 
cars of very highest price. 


Nash has made it possible by introducing the 
new ‘'400’’ Series of Nash Motor Cars. 


The new Salon Bodies, designed exclusively for 
these great new cars, are recognized by every- 
one who sees them, as the most advanced and 
charming expression of today’s motor car mode. 


The new Twin-lIgnition, 
12 spark plug, high- 
compression motor is an 
amazing new develop- 
ment in power and accel- 
eration. Due to it, these 
cars are capable of higher 










speed than anyone ever will care to use. And a new 
Nash steering design makes them the easiest han- 
died cars the motor car industry ever has produced. | 


Moreover, you will find, in this great new motor 
car, every luxurious detail of travel. The Advanced 
Sixes have Houdaille double-action, hydraulic 
shock absorbers; Bijur centralized chassis lu- 
brication; rubber body and engine insulation, 
fcr silence in action; and many, many other 
fine-car features which the moderate-price 
buyer has never hereto- 
fore enjoyed. 


The World has a new and 
much finer type of motor 
car—bringing to every- 
one the kind of motoring 
everyone has wanted! 


SH400°" 
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Takes the sting 


out of sunburn 


Why dread the after-effects of a 
glorious day in the bright sunshine? 
Everybody is talking this summer 
about Mennen Skin Balm, the mar- 
velous skin preparation that instantly 
cools the anger of the meanest, fier- 
iest case of sunburn on the beach. 

At the first touch Skin Balm 
soothes and draws the sting out of 
fiery, burning, blistered skin. Oh 
how gratefully cool it feels! So fra- 
grant, so calming to angry, torturing 
sunburn. And Skin Balm goes on 
without tackiness. It is non-greasy. 
Disappears quickly, leaving an in- 
visible protective film that cools and 
soothes and heals. 


This is but one of the many daily 
uses you'll have for Skin Balm. 
Originated by Mennen as an after- 
shaving lotion to soothe and tone 
up close-shaved skin. Women, too, 
came to appreciate the magic in 
Skin Balm to protect the skin, to 
on skin soft and smooth, Freshens 
and invigorates tired skins. Of 
course it is properly antiseptic and 
astringent. Deliciously scented. 
There’s Skin Balm at your nearest 
druggist to ea and save you 
from the after-torments of the 
blazing sun’s rays. Fifty cents. The 
Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 
and Toronto, Ontario. 











and Toni Carpenter was taking a fat blissful 
nap in one of the library chairs. The sax- 
ophones’ song had a fatigued breathlessness 
in it. “Jerry, old kid,” said the Tough Girl, 
“time for us to beat it.” 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “and how! We'll have 
to walk home. You know these darned 
hick garages wont send us a cab as late as 
this any nights but Junior and Senior Prom. 
I’m sorry, Lucia. I'll look about and try to 
get a lift for you, anyway.” 

“We'll take you both,” said Alden Osgood. 
“My car’s here. Zoé and I are going to 
drive most of the night—she took a look at 
the Inn and wouldn’t stay there.” 

It was the most beautiful car Lucia had 
ever seen, supernaturally long, silver gray in 
the night, and with cushions planned by a 
genius who knew exactly which parts of the 
human .body delight in ease and soft sup- 
port. The chauffeur turned on the inside 
lights, and Lucia saw an array of silver 
knick-knacks that made her fingers twitch 
with curiosity, tired as she was. Zoé, an 
absurd figure with her battered sailor hat 
at one end of her ermine wrap, and her wide 
sailor trousers at the other, flopped in, yawn- 
ing, but her brother sat between her and 
Lucia. “If you don’t mind,” he requested 
Jerry, “go in front with the chauffeur and 
direct him. He never was here before.” 

Lucia took off her big hat and laid it on 
her knees, leaned back her head, stuck out 
her feet in her funny high shoes. “It was a 
good party,” she said, half to herself. 

“Not so bad,” assented Zoé, sleepily. 

Alden Osgood took hold of Lucia’s hand 
under the hat, clutched it hard. “I’m com- 
ing back soon,” he said, turning his head 
and talking too low for Zoé to hear, “to see 
you. You've done something to me—” 

The Tough Girl had a final small flicker of 
flippancy. “Don’t be sil,” she said; “you're 
not used to being treated like this, you 
know.” 

But he held more tightly to her hand. “I 
like it. I can stand a lot of it, from you. 
I’m coming very soon, this week-end, or next 
at the farthest.” 

They were at Lucia’s home, and Zoé 
roused herself to say good-night. Jerry would 
have taken her up to the door, but Alden 
Osgood waved him away. He put the key 
in the lock, opened the door. “Good-by, 
little Tough Girl,” he said, caught up her 
hand and kissed it. “Remember, I'll see you 
soon.” 

She went upstairs, feeling very wide- 
awake, very mature, not a little scornful. 
“He thinks he’s dazzling me, I suppose,” she 
thought. “Something for me to look for- 
ward to, something to brighten up the 
poor little professor’s daughter’s dull life. 
Wouldn’t Alma Carpenter bite her nails if 
he did come back to see me! I might have 
been more encouraging if I’d thought of 
that. Oh, well—do him good. I suppose 
most girls simply run circles round him.” 
She flung up her head. “But not Lucia!” 

Slowly she laid aside the wig, slipped out 
of the shirt-waist and plaid skirt, unbuttoned 
the absurd boots. She washed her face care- 
fully, to get off the last smear of make-up, 
and it was pleasant to feel clean again. It 
was nearly dawn when she went to bed; the 
shirt-waist, hung over the back of a chair, 
made a winged silhouette against the paling 
window. Lucia drowsed off with that sil- 
houette impressed upon her brain, and in her 
dreams the shirt-waist flew away with her, 
high up in the air, and as she looked down, 
breathless, she saw Jerry and Alden Osgood 
waving their hands to her, but she would 
not wave to them. “Silly boys, both of 
them,” she told the flying shirt-waist. 


Chapter Five 
— slept so very late that morning that 


she had to start the day with a scram- 
ble, and a day thus started invariably goes 
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on in the same mad pace. Most of the time 
she was only half awake, and she chose a 
seat in every class behind some tall student 
who would act as a screen against the pro- 
fessor’s searching eyes. She saw Jerry in 
one hallway, leaning against the wall and 
yawning mightily, and they exchanged grins. 
One trial was spared her—she had no class 
at Miss Tolliver’s. 

When her last class was over she rushed 
home and flung herself on the sofa to sleep, 
too tired to take off her coat and hat. Annie 
Thayer, returning from a faculty ladies’ tea, 
found her there and left her alone. Lucia 
slept straight on through her father’s coming 
in, and the peal of the bell which heralded 
a huge special-delivery parcel. Not until sup- 
per was ready did Annie Thayer rouse her. 

“Wake up, dear,” she said, talking as if to 
a very little girl; “supper’s on the table, and 
there’s a package come for you.” 

Lucia sat up, rubbed her eyes. “A package 
—what’s in it?” 

“Tt looks like flowers. I didn’t open it.” 

Lucia was awake now. “Where is it?” 

She ran out to the hall, exclaimed at the 
size of the box, ripped it open. She stood 
back from it, amazed, her mother staring over 
her shoulder. 

“Orchids! Mother—dozens of orchids!” 

“I never saw the like! Every color!” 


HEY carried the box to the dining-room, 

took out the flowers, golden-yellow or- 
chids with green striped cups, white orchids 
like snowy butterflies, mauve and pink or- 
chids like Oriental birds, long sprays of tiny 
two-color orchids, curiously artificial in their 
effect. Delicate sprays of fern were packed 
with them. 

“But who sent them?” asked Annie 
Thayer. 

“Must have been the man I met last night 
at the party. Let’s see—here’s a card? Yes, 
that’s who it is—Alden Osgood. He was an 
awfully rich chap from New York that Alma 
imported. He seemed to think well of your 
child, mother.” 

She turned the card over. “To the nicest 
Tough Girl in the world,” it said. 

“He must have stopped off somewhere and 
wired, or long-distanced,” said Lucia. “I 
never saw anything like these before. Aren’t 
they wonderful!” She burst out laughing. 
“Let’s fill a big bowl for the center of the 
table and put Father’s eye out. What are 
you having for supper, Mother—chipped beef 
and hot biscuit and cole slaw? Oh, that’s 
too funny! I always did fancy my chipped 
beef garnished with orchids!” 

“But who is this Osgood—what sort of a 
man?” asked Annie Thayer. 

“Son of the great maggot, Quincy D. Os- 
good, mother, no less. He and his sister 
were at the party, and believe me, darling, 
the sister is more of a tough girl than your 
angel child ever dreamed of being.” Lucia 
couldn’t stop laughing; she was suddenly 
awake, and gay and rested. 

“But these aren't in good taste, they’re too 
lavish, too overpowering.” 

“Oh, well, don’t let’s mind, this once. It'll 
never happen again, Mother. I don’t meet 
the sons of multi-multis at every party. By 
the way, he brought me home—I mean he 
and his sister brought Jerry and me both 
along to our respective homes in their car, 
which is almost as big as the University 
chapel, and far more decorative.” 

“But did you like him—why should he—?” 
Annie Thayer looked troubled, pointed to the 
strange exotic flowers, out of place in that 
austere room. 

Lucia laughed again, jumped up and kissed 
her mother. “You’ve been going to the 
movies too much, Mother! You think the 
slick city feller is going to dazzle the simple 
and unsophisticated village lass. But it 
doesn’t always work out so. He wasn’t a 
bad sort, really. A little spoilt, a little ritzy 
now and then, but there, who wouidn’t be 
with all that money? If I had as much I'd 
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It’s Film on Teeth Uhat Makes 
‘Them Dull—Remove /t 


This Way 
Modern Dental 
Authorities 
Prescribe 


FILM is the cause of dull, 
*‘off-color’’ teeth — and many 
commoner tooth and gum 
disorders. A special film-re- 
moving dentifrice is used 


HY dental science wants you to_ 


keep teeth dazzling white is a new 
and interesting chapter in modern health 
and beauty. 

Teeth, we are told, cannot be white or 
sparkling unless they are kept free from 
dingy film that forms each day. And 
film, it's proved by exhaustive scientific 
study, fosters serious tooth and gum 
disorders. 

Thus teeth and gums to be healthy 
must be kept beautiful. Today, in accord- 
ance with leading dental practice, film is 
removed by a special film-removing denti- 
frice, called Pepsodent. Made solely for 
this purpose because ordinary brushing 
fails to combat film successfully. 


FILM— What it leads to 


Film is that slippery, viscous coating on 
your teeth. You can feel it with the 
tongue. 

It gets into crevices and clings so stub- 
bornly that ordinary brushing fails to 
remove it successfully. Food discolors 
film and smoking stains it, thus teeth look 
dull and tarnished. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It invites 
the acids of decay. Germs by the million 
breed in it. And germs, with tartar, are 
an accepted cause of pyorrhea. 


Old ways having failed, dental science 
evolved this new practice in tooth care— 
a special film-removing method—known as 
Pepsodent. 


How new way removes film 


Embodying, as it does, the most recent 
approved dental findings, Pepsodent acts 
to curdle and loosen film and then in 
gentle safety to the delicate enamel to 
remove it. This is the outstanding for- 
ward step in years of oral hygiene. 

















Following the widespread practice of daily removing film by Pepsodent a 
fast diminishing number of ‘‘serious”’ tooth and gum troubles are noted. 


Embodies other properties 


Pepsodent acts to intensify the alkalinity 
of saliva and thus to neutralize the acids 
of decay caused by fermenting foods. 

















Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. “Keep 

dull film off your teeth,” they say. That's why the use 

of Pepsodent, the special film -removing dentifrice, is 
so widespread today. 


Pepsodent also aids to firm and harden 
gums to a healthy pink condition — to 
stop all bleeding quickly. 


Thus, in all protective measures, Pep- 
sodent marks the utmost science knows 
in a modern dentifrice. 


Ten days will show you 


Get a large tube at small cost from your 
druggist. Or write to nearest address 
for several days’ supply. See how much 
whiter teeth will be ten days from now. 
Gums must be firmer—decay combated. 
This is the way most dentists urge. 


Your dentist, and Pepsodent used twice 
a day, offer you the best the world knows 
in modern tooth and gum care. Here 
health is synonymous with beauty. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; 191 George St., Zoronio 
2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 
London, S. E. 1, Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 
Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N. S. W. 





Pepsadént 





The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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“A dream 


of natural loveliness!” 


There is a shade of blush-rose which is a dream of 
natural loveliness for your lips, and Tangee gives 
it to you. 

As you apply it you notice the change from 
orange to blush-rose and congratulate yourself on 
a superb naturalness in the result. 

Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for all com- 
plexions! On sale everywhere. Records show that 
twice as many women are using it this year. Be sure 
you see the name Tangee on carton and gun-metal 
case. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 
417 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing and 
soothing because it has a cold 
cream base. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact and Tangee Créme Rouge 
have the same magical changin 
uality as Tangee Lipstick. Ask 
or them. 


PRICES—Tangee Lip- 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Créme Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty 
treatment: Tangee Day 

m, Tangee Night 
Cream and 
Tangee 
Face Pow- 



























er, $1 f ; 2 
each). 25c @ 2 * - 
higher in 
Canada. 


THE POWER of 
... Twenty Cents 


Address Dept. R. 5, The George 
W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New Y 





be the sniffiest creature going. My heavens, 
when I think of what these orchids must 
have cost! I wish I could turn them in and 
get the cash!” 

“Lucia !” 

“You're not shocked—don’t pretend.” 


pre put the orchids on the table, on the 
sideboard, on the mantel, and as she 
arranged the last spray James Thayer came 
quickly down the stairs. “What’s the mat- 
ter with supper? You haven’t forgotten that 
I have a lecture to attend this evening—I’m 
going to introduce the—but what—where?” 
He stared at the flowers. 

“I vamped a new boy-friend at Alma’s 
party last night, Father, and he’s showered 
orchids on me. Aren’t you glad you have 
such an irresistible daughter? I believe it 
was Mother’s shirt-waist that did it.” 

“I’m sure of it. Even so, I must have my 
supper and get away. I can’t find any dress 
ties, either.” 

“You never can.” Annie Thayer was 
bringing in the supper, and Lucia ran to 
help. 

As they sat down she exclaimed: “I’ve an 
idea—Father, you wear one of the white or- 
chids in your buttonhole tonight. It'll in- 
trigue everybody !” 

“That’s an idea,” said James Thayer. 
“Perhaps it will take the minds of the spec- 
tators off the shiny elbows and trousers’ seat 
of my ancient dress-suit. Go on, Lucia, tell 
me all about this orchidaceous suitor. At 
least tell me all you think a father ought to 
hear.” 

She went over once more the story of the 
party, Zoé in her sailor suit, pearls and 
ermine coat; Alden and his attention. “I 
didn’t even know who he was until Jerry 
told me. Don’t look at me suspiciously, 
Father—I did not lead the man on! I will 
confess that I didn’t discourage him when 
I saw how enraged Alma was, but you can 
believe your child when she says that though 
she went to that party as a Tough Girl, her 
behavior could not bring the blush of shame 
to your parental cheeks. I was not such a 
very Tough Girl. You can’t blame me if 
my natural charms allured him.” 

“T don’t know why you're apologizing.” 

“I’m not. I’m explaining. You know how 
Alma has high-hatted all the university 
crowd for years! I only tried to get a little 
bit of my own back.” 

Her father was not interested. He smiled 
indulgently but his thoughts were on the 
coming lecture and he began to talk about 
it. Lucia drifted off into her own thoughts; 
she had the orchids before her and they set 
the tune. She tried to believe the sending 
of so many expensive flowers was merely a 
stunt, and a childish stunt at that, but she 
was not convinced. She felt that she must 
tell some girl of her own age, who would 
understand, get the thrill out of it that she 
had, and as soon as supper was over and 
her mother had gone with her father to hunt 
a proper dress tie, she went to the telephone 
and called Jean Sloane. The effect of her 
news on Jean was all she wished. 

“My glory!” said Jean. “Orchids—dozens 
of orchids? I never heard anything like it. 
Of course they’re awfully rich, filthy with it. 
Why don’t you call up Alma and tell her? 
She'll rave. She had him all marked out 
for herself. What are you doing tonight, 
got a date or anything? Could I come over 
and look at them? I never saw more than 
three orchids together except at the flower 
show.” 

“I haven’t got a date, but I’ve got to 
study—but that doesn’t mean you can’t come 
over. I want you to see them. They don’t 
look real. Mother and Father are going out 
to the lecture at Chemistry Hall; wait until 
after they’ve left. The older generation does 
cramp one’s style!” 

“T’l] be there about half-past eight. G’by.” 

Lucia went to the kitchen and began to 
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wash the dishes. What if Alden Osgood 
could see her now, in her old jersey frock 
and gingham apron? He’d never send her 
another orchid! Somehow the flowers did 
not quite please her; she felt that he was 
showing off. “And I’ve got to write and 
thank him for them,” she remembered, deftly 
wiping plates and putting them on the shelf. 
“I don’t know his address. I certainly 
haven’t got the crust to call up Alma and 
ask her to give it to me. I'll wait until to- 
morrow and go down to the Exchange and 
leok it up in the New York directory.” 

She heard her father and mother coming 
down and ran in, snatched one of the white 
orchids from the bowl and went to put it in 
her father’s buttonhole. He acquiesced 
humorously. He looked tall and distin- 
guished, even if his evening clothes were 
shabby ; his hair was gray at the temples; 
his face spelled high intelligence, dignity, a 
clear serenity and amity for the world at 
large. Annie Thayer was dressed in the use- 
ful dark blue georgette, economically beaded, 
with a tiny vest of fine old lace, the sort of 
dress that is a uniform to university wives 
the world over. 

“I retrimmed this hat today; is it all right, 
Lucia?” she asked. 

The hat was dark blue, too, of the style 
best known as “conservative.” Annie 
Thayer had turned down the brim, put on a 
fresh dark blue ribbon and a little shining 
pin. Lucia gave it a pull. “It’d be all right 
if you’d wear it properly,” she grumbled. 
“Yes, it looks fine. And you’ve washed your 
gloves! Mother, wear some orchids, too. 
Please—” 

“T will not. The lecturer’d get no atten- 
tion at all if I did.” 

“What of it? Come on, Mother, be a 
sport—” 

But Annie Thayer refused. Lucia watched 
them off the porch out into the night with 
rebellion in her mind. “If I had the money 
those orchids cost I could buy Mother a 
frock she’d look wonderful in—honey beige 
satin and chiffon and a string of amber, and 
a smart hat, not a two-ninety-five trimmed 
over. It’s a rotten shame; she’d be stunning 
in good clothes.” She stopped before the 
hall glass, and smoothed her hair. “And I'd 
not be so bad myself.” 

Sternly she pulled herself away from this 
contemplation, routed out a pile of note- 
books. There would be a stiff test in sociol- 
ogy next week, and it was not Lucia’s star 
course, far from it. Whatever she did in 
that had hard study applied to it. She was 
deep in the early systems of social control 
when the telephone bell rang. “Long dis- 
tance,” said a small thin voice, and then, 
“New York calling,” and then, “Miss Lucy 
Thayer, please.” 

“This is Miss Lucia Thayer,” said Lucia 
with emphasis. She had the normal dislike 
of having her name mistreated. 

“Hello, Miss Lucia Thayer,” said a man’s 
voice. “How are you—all tired out?” 

“Who is this?” demanded Lucia. 

“This is Alden Osgood; who’d you expect ? 
What are you doing?” 

“I’m studying; what did you expect? Oh, 
I must thank you right away for the flowers. 
They’re magnificent.” 

“Did you like them? You don’t sound 
as if you did.” 

Now, how did he guess that! “I never saw 
so many before in all my life,” she hedged. 

“But you don’t really care for them. I 
knew they were a mistake after I'd ordered 
them. They’re not your flower. I should 
have sent you pale pink roses. I will, the 
next time.” 

Lucia gasped. The next time! “I take 
it you got home all right, you and your sis- 
ter,” she said coolly. “Was she very tired?” 

“I don’t know—I didn’t ask her. Look 
here, will you save Saturday and Sunday 
for me? I'll be down in my own car; we 
can run up to Hadleysburg for dinner. 
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GIRL’S LOVELY SKIN adds so 

much to her charm—a million 
hearts beat faster when the close-up 
reveals the radiant loveliness of a 
screen star! 

To screen successfully in close-ups 
exquisite velvety skin is essential, ac- 
cording to leading motion picture di- 
rectors. 

Knowing that very little make-up 
can be used under the fierce lights of 
the close-up, screen stars always keep 
their skin appealingly smooth and fresh. 

Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux 
Toilet Soap. 

There are in Hollywood 433 im- 
portant actresses including all stars. 
417 of these use Lux Toilet Soap. 

All the great film studios, following 
their stars’ example, have made it the 
official soap in their dressing rooms. 

Order some today. Let this white, 
fragrant soap care for your 
skin, too, as it does for 96% 
of the lovely complexions 
you see on the screen. 











Louse Brooks, Paramount's 
lovely star, is delighted with 
this luxurious soap . . ““Klieg 
lights make close-ups so re- 


vealing!” she says. “That is | Xx : A in French Soaps at 50c or 
why so many stars use Lux otlet SO Pp $1.00 a cake, now 10% 






Toilet Soap. It gives the skin 
a lovely satin smoothness.” 
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Leading Hollywood Directors Decide 
tind’ GC reatist Charm 1s Smooth Skin 





‘‘The charm of a perfect skin is a social asset to any 
woman, but for a star it is a necessity. That is why 
many stars guard the smoothness of their skin with 
Lux Toilet Soap — it certainly keeps ‘Studio Skin’ in 
perfect condition.”” 


nary for 






Bese Danrets, the dark-haired 
Paramount beauty; says... .” The 
girl with smooth skin need not 
fear the searching lens of the 
close-up. Lux Toilet Soap is a 
great help in keeping the skin 
smooth and lovely.” 


E out of ten screen 

stars use it for lovely 
smooth skin. 
* 


Luxury hitherto found only 
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There’s a place there that’s fairly decent. 
And we can plan something for Sunday.” 

“Just a moment, please. Not quite so 
fast. I’ve got an engagement for Saturday 
night, and Sunday afternoon, too. Thanks 
for asking me—” 

“Couldn’t you break one or both of them 
—when I’m coming so far, only to see you? 
Give me Saturday anyway, and I’ll motor 
back to town that night. What are you doing 
Saturday night?” 

“It’s none of your business,” said Lucia, 
chuckling, “but I’m going to a concert with 
my father and mother. It’s not much of a 
concert, I'll admit, sort of a warming-up 
of the Glee Club before their Easter tour. 
Yes, I'll break that one—it’ll be a kindness 
to keep me from going to it.” 

“If I’m no more than a benefactor, I’m 
satisfied. I'll come for you about six; we'll 
be in Hadleysburg by half-past seven if the 
bus does its duty, and you'll be home again 
by half-past ten or eleven. Lucia, I want 
to see you. I want to find out if you’re— 
well—the sort of girl you seemed to me last 
night. Remember, Saturday, six o'clock. 
Good-by.” 

Dazedly Lucia hung up the receiver, 
and went back to her notebooks, but it was 
impossible to concentrate. Alden Osgood 
disturbed her. She wasn’t inexperienced— 
plenty of young men before him had fallen 
into what the university youth called violent 
crushes for her, and there was her older 
brother Arthur to keep her reminded of 
young masculine ideas on the subject. She 
knew young men as only a sister to one can 
know them, and they always interested her, 
but in no blind, uncritical fashion. In her 
heart she wished for love, she wished for 
marriage, but without a definite partner. 
She couldn’t help picking flaws; she couldn’t 
help knowing that Toni Carpenter was as 
dull as ditch-water, that Bob Sawyer said 
“athaletic’ and “aurdience,”’ that David 
Dane’s muscles were superior to his brains, 
and, as she reminded herself bitterly, even 
when Jerry wanted to be soppy, and she'd 
half a mind to listen to him, his lack of hair- 
cut obtruded itself and spoiled a moment 
that should have been exquisite. Yet she’d 
heard her mother tell her father, with utter 
conviction, that he was perfect. Lucia could 
think of several traits of her father’s that 
lacked perfection to her hard young eyes. 
Jimba, nickname for James, the younger 
brother, was only a kid, with all of a kid’s 
faults. Between Lucia and Arthur there was 
a compact for mutual offense and defense 
in the family circle, and it was based on 
sound affection, but it didn’t prevent them 
from bickering bitterly on almost every sub- 
ject they discussed. 

“T know a great deal about young men,” 
thought Lucia, “but I’ve never met one like 
this Osgood lad. And I don’t fancy his con- 
quering-hero attitude. I’m sorry I gave him 
Saturday night.” Then she wondered if her 
stiffness was merely protective coloration. 

When Jean came rushing in to exclaim and 
admire before the orchids, Lucia was cool 
and casual. And she didn’t say a word about 
the coming Saturday night, even when Jean, 
at parting, trilled, “See you at the concert!” 
She took up her books again and set herself 
to study with defiance. No rich young man 
all full of flowers and long-distance telephone 
calls was going to turn her head! “If he 
makes it spin like a top I'll never let him 
know it,” she said to herself, and bit her 
pencil top as she set down small, careful 
citations from ....and.... and 


Chapter Six 


LDEN OSGOOD did not come in the 
limousine, but in a low, powerful road- 
ster which -glided and swooped more like an 
airplane than a car. Out of his Toreador’s 
costume, and in clothes which had no eccen- 


tricity or flamboyancy in cut or color, he 
seemed older, yet more real. Lucia watched 
him closely as he went through the process 
of meeting her father and mother, and ad- 
mitted that he did it very well. More 
flowers had preceded him, roses as delicately 
pink as Lucia’s cheeks, iris, blue as Lucia’s 
eyes, pansies, white and velvety as Lucia’s 
throat. - The Thayer supply of bowls and 
vases being exhausted, they were forced to 
contrive holders of kitchen jars and buckets 
masked with green paper. The living-room 
was fuil of flowers, and they overflowed up- 
stairs into the study, and Lucia’s room, be- 
cause the orchids, being unnaturally long- 
lived, still held sway in the dining-room. 
Much of Lucia’s and her mother’s Saturday 
afternoon was taken up in arranging these 
flowers. They did not offend Lucia as the 
orchids had done, but her mother bent 
harassed brows over them. 

“I suppose—the Osgoods are so very rich 
—this sort of thing means nothing to them,” 
Annie Thayer said, pausing with a jar of iris 
in her hands. She was not very cordial when 
Alden Osgood at last appeared. 


Bu James Thayer's unconsciousness made 
up for it. It was impossible for James 
Thayer to be less than kind to any young 
man, and he saw no difference between Alden 
Osgood and any of his puzzled freshmen. 

“It seems an idiotic thing to me,” he said 
genially, “to drive nearly sixty miles for 
dinner, particularly in an open car, and on 
a coolish evening like this. But it ought to 
give you a good appetite. You must take a 
sweater, Lucia.” 

“IT have an extra coat in the car,” said 
Alden. “The engine keeps your feet warm, 
you know. It’s not as chilly as you'd think.” 

Lucia had a premonition that her mother 
was about to suggest they stay and have 
supper at home. She spoke quickly. “I’m 
never cold, and I love driving with the top 
down. I think we ought to start. I have 
my sweater, Father. And it wont be late 
when I’m back.” 

“Tl take good care of her,” promised 
Alden Osgood, just as Jerry would have 
done, and his smile thawed Annie Thayer 
a little. He shook hands with both of them. 
“TI will see you soon again, I hope,” he said. 

Lucia was aware that in the two faculty 
residences across the street there were un- 
seen observers, watching and wondering who 
Alden might be, and how he came by such a 
car. This made her color higher, her eyes 
brighter. She had scorned to dress more 
carefully than usual for Alden; she wouldn't 
make an effort, she decided, to impress. But 
her dark blue serge with its French blue col- 
lar, her dark blue hat with its French blue 
upturned brim, though they were not new, 
were the most becoming things she had. 

Alden took out of the car a soft, dark fur 
coat. “You’d better slip into this,” he said. 
“Tt’ll go over your own coat. I got a fairly 
large one on purpose.” 

It was a delicious garment; Lucia looked 
at it greedily. “Is it Zoé’s?” she asked. 
“Doesn’t she mind if you borrow her things 
like this? I’d shriek if one of my brothers 
did it.” 

“No-o, it’s not Zoé’s. I got it at a shop 
this morning. I was the earliest customer 
they’d ever had—they didn’t have the covers 
off the counters. It was amusing—” The 
car gathered speed, raced down the street; 
the evening air blew sharp and shrill against 
them. Alden leaned to’adjust the windshield, 
looked around at her with anxiety. “Is this 
too much for you?” 

“T love it. But see here—you didn’t buy 
this coat, did you? Just to bring along for 
me to wear!” 

“Do you think I’d let you put on a coat 
anyone else had worn? Of course I bought 
it.” 

“You're stark raving crazy.” 

He waited a moment before he answered. 
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“I think maybe you're right,” he said then. 

They had reached the State road now, the 
car was going faster; he had turned on the 
lights and the beam rushed, fantastic, ahead 
of them, heralding their passing. 


PRBSENILY Aiden began to talk awk- 
wardly, as if he forced himself to it. Lucia 
felt he was making an effort to inform her 
of himself, his people, his life, that he wanted 
her to know ‘about him: from himself, and 
through no hearsay. “There are three of us,” 
he said. “You met Zoé the other night, and 
she’s all right, but a wild kid, does everv- 
thing that comes into her head, snap judg- 
ment, all that sort of foolishness. And I’ve 
another sister, older; she married an English- 
man and lives a good bit of the year in 
London. She’s a stunning creature, but I 
don’t think she’s very happy. Noel’s super- 
English; he thinks the world’s made for men 
and Englishmen in particular. Irene’s not 
used to that, and they pull at each other a 
good bit. She came home last year and said 
she wouldn’t go back. But she did.” 

Lucia found this chapter of the life of the 
unknown Irene absorbing. “Why did she 
go back if she didn’t want to?” 

“He came over and got round her, and 
Dad took a hand, changed her settlement so 
that Noel couldn’t handle it, and gave him 
some for himself, and she said if he wasn’t 
always at her about money, she didn’t mind. 
She likes the life—says there’s no people 
that do nothing so agreeably as the English, 
that it’s a science and an art with them. 
She gets on with them very well, too; she 
says the only way is to be rude first, and 
then they like you, and that they don’t 
mean to be rude, they’re only tactless and 
blunt. One thing she told was funny. 
Noel’s sister was very snooty to Irene about 
everything American, and one day she was 
holding forth about American voices, and 
how terrible they are. Irene listened, and 
smiled, and said very sweetly, ‘I know just 
how you feel, because I suffer in the same 
way from English teeth.’ Cicely kept off 
her after that.” 

“Do you like your brother-in-law?” asked 
Lucia. 

“Fairly well. Trevor's a knockout at polo, 
and tennis and squash, all sorts of games, 
and he’s got a peach of an old house in the 
Shires, and Irene’s had it all done over and 
when he’s there, on his native heath, he’s 
all right. He’s not bad up in London, too. 
But somehow, get him over here, and if he 
isn’t playing something or other, or shooting, 
he doesn’t seem like much. He's good-looking; 
women go wild over him. Mother likes him 
better than Irene does, I tell her. Mother 
practically cooked up that match; she wanted 
an excuse to stay on the other side most of 
the year.” 

Lucia’s mind groped for an understanding 
of such a mother. “But—but—who runs 
your house? Even if you've got plenty of 
servants you must need—” 

“We haven’t any house, and that’s an odd 
thing, I suppose. But we've lived in a hotel 
ever since I can remember. We've a couple 
of floors, with a wide terrace, on a setback, 
you know, so it seems a big porch away up 
in the air, and Dad had it altered the way 
he wanted it, and this leaves us all free. We 
can come and go as we like; it disturbs no- 
body; we can get whatever we want any time 
of the day or night—it’s an ideal way to live.” 


UCIA thought of her father and mother, 
sitting together in the study, of the close, 
intermingled life that went on in their small 
house. Annie Thayer knew where her hus- 
band and children were at every moment. 
There were fixed hours for meals, for study, 
for fun. And decidedly they couldn’t get 
whatever they might want, at any hour, day 
or night. 
Alden Osgood felt her disapproval. “It’s 
really great,” he assured her. “If Zoé or I 
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pull a party we can do it without disturbing 
Dad, and if he’s having people to dinner, or 
a conference or anything, we’re out of the 
picture, but not bothered. Don’t you see?” 

Lucia saw—saw the faculty and student 
teas her mother sometimes gave, with the 
two-day preparation of cakes and sand- 
wiches, the washing of china and glass, the 
rearrangement of the whole lower floor. And 
dinner guests, if more than one or two, had 
to be planned for carefully, allowed for in 
their grocery budget. 

Alden Osgood had now reached the sub- 
ject of his father. “There’s been a lot of 
tosh in the newspapers about Dad, from 
time to time, and you might get the idea 
that he’s cold as a shad, hard as a steel 
girder, mean as the devil—but there’s not a 
word of truth in it. He’s got so much better 
brains than most men that he can out-think 
them, that’s all. And he works—gosh, how 
he works! If he’s got a scheme on he'll work 
twenty-four hours a day until it’s put 
through. And he’s not cold and hard, not a 
bit—but he never lets himself be played for 
a sucker by any of these grafters in the 
charity game. What he gives, he gives on 
the quiet and where he knows it’ll do some 
good. Dad’s the real thing—you'd like him. 
And he’d like you, for you're the real thing, 
Lucia.” 

It was nice to hear the warm affection of 
his voice about his father, and when he spoke 
to Lucia of herself, he faltered, stammered a 
little. It startled Lucia. She was in a far- 
away suspended dream, wrapped in the deep 
luxurious fur, stilled by the swift flight of 
the car and the rushing cold night, so that 
Alden’s words had no reality. 

“I'd like awfully for him to meet you,” 
he went on. “Would you mind?” 

Lucia came part way out of her dream. 
“I told you you were crazy. Your father 
doesn’t want to meet me; why, what would 
I say to him, what would he think! I’m as 
remote from him as—as—as the brook from 
the stars.” 

“Maybe yes, maybe no. 
for that. It'll come later.” 

Lucia roused from her dream and dis- 
carded it. Alden Osgood needed handling. 
This talk about his father meeting her was 
nonsense. Lucia seized the conversation and 
turned it firmly into the realm of the imper- 
sonal, She chattered about the road and the 
car and the fur coat and the wind and the 
weather and the villages and towns they 
passed through and the concert she had co 
providentially missed, with energy and de- 
termination, all the way to Hadleysburg. It 
was not so very far, to be sure, for the car 
had eaten up the miles as sand eats water. 


But I can wait, 


| yrnarnntlge eed they were expected at the res- 
taurant they entered. “Mr. Osgood, sir?” 
And Lucia surmised that he had tele- 


phoned ahead. She was certain when the 
dinner appeared without delay, and with no 
direction from him. But she found herself so 
hungry from the long ride that she didn’t 
bother to remark or to ask. 

“T’m starving,” she said, frankly. 
there’s heaps.” 

He sat across the table, watching her at- 
tentively, smiling. “If you don’t get enough 
I’'lt buy you a chocolate bar and a bag of 
peanuts,” he promised. “I’m starving, too. 
Driving does make you hungry.” 

“And you’ve driven all the way,” she said 
with sudden realization. “Aren’t you tired?” 

“T can drive as long as I can keep awake 
and never get tired. I ought to have been a 
chauffeur. Look, here’s the soup. Fly to it.” 

They both flew to it, and not until it was 
gone did they try to talk. Then Lucia took 
up the subject he had left. “But what do 
you do, since you’re not a chauffeur?” she 
asked. “You’ve told me a lot about your 
sisters and your father and mother, but you 
haven’t said much about yourself. Must be 
a sad story!” 


“TI hope 


“Sad! It’s so pathetic I didn’t want you 
to weep. I’m not much, Lucia. I’ve got a 
desk down in Dad’s office, but nobody ever 
lets me do anything important. When I take 
a flyer on my own, Dad always coppers it. 
He says he can’t afford to-lose that way.” 

“How old are you?” she asked. 

“Nearly twenty-four.” 

“College ?” 

“Dropped from Princeton last year. Didn’t 
study.” He squirmed. “It sounds awfully 
piffling, doesn’t it?” 

“Who cares!” said Lucia. “Behold, more 
food!” ‘ 

They dived into it avidly. After a bit 
Lucia paused, fork halfway to her lips. 
“It’s strange,” she said. 

“What’s strange?” 

“It’s strange that all this isn’t strange. 
You and I must have gone to dinner to- 
gether in some previous incarnation.” 

“When you were a tadpole and I was a 
fish stuff? You feel it, too?” 

“Listen, he knows poetry! I don’t know 
about feeling it too, but I feel it.” 

“I've felt it all the time. I felt I'd known 
you a long, long time when I met you the 
other night.” 

“And you acted the same way. 
rude as a brother.” 

“I was not! And don’t call me a brother. 
Oh, I nearly forgot.” He drew a roomy gold 
flask out of his pocket. “You'll have a little 
Scotch. This is good, really pre-war.” 

“No, I hate the smoky taste.” 


Almost as 


LDEN retired the flask. “I wont take 

any either—you know, if you're driv- 
ing and get pinched for anything and there’s 
liquor on your breath you're out of luck. I 
wouldn’t take the chance when you're with 
me.” 

Lucia made no comment on this. “What 
do you do with your time, if you’re only a 
moron in business—I should think you'd be 
bored stiff.” 

“But there’s always something doing, shows 
to see, parties, races somewhere, fights, polo, 
Florida or the Riviera, hunting. And the 
house in Southampton, and the yacht—you 
know.” . 

“T haven’t the least idea, but it sounds en- 
tertaining. -A constant round of pleasure.” 

“You're being sarcastic and nasty. And 
you called me a moron. What do you 
do that’s so noble and earnest, I'd like to 
know?” There was a note of genuine re- 
sentment under his lightness. 

“Noble and earnest describe me exactly,” 
said Lucia. “A life spent in doing good to 
others, there Iam. And I’m very sweet, and 
highly intellectual. I help with the house- 
work, and the cooking—” 

“Don’t kid me too far. 
ants do?” 

“Servants—why, we haven’t even one 
servant, except the woman who does the 
washing and scrubbing, Mondays and Tues- 
days.” 

Alden stared at her as if she’d come from 

ars. 

“T don’t believe you,” he said at last. 

“It’s quite true. What’s so strange about 
it?” 

“But that sort of thing—cooking—and 
housework, you know—that’s menial.” 

“Do I,” asked Lucia, “look menial?” 

He dropped into sudden, entire seriousness. 
“You look adorable,” he said, and the words 
caught roughly in his throat. 

She looked into his eyes, started to speak, 
but what she saw checked her. She could 
not go on. But he could. “I haven't 
thought of anything but you since the other 
night, when at that dance,” he said, leaning 
across the table. ‘“You~ believe me, don’t 
you? You, you—I couldn’t get you-out of 
my head. I had to come back and see “you 
again—I had to do it. I’ve never felt like 
this before. What—what are you going to 
do with me?” 


What do the serv- 


.true, but I couldn’t believe it. 
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“I don’t know,” said Lucia, helplessly, and 
then, rallying herself a little: “It’s—it’s rather 
early—to talk like this, isn’t it? I can’t an- 
swer you; I wouldn’t answer you if I could.” 
She “semembered Jerry’s halfway love-mak- 
ing, and she remembered the secret passionate 
words of her mother to her father. “You 
see,” she said, “these things mean a lot to 
me. I don’t—play—” 

“I’m not playing. I never meant anything 
so much in my life. But I wont try to hurry 
—and crowd—I wont say another word, to- 
night. Only—think about me, wont: you— 
try to like me?” He was humble, begging. 

And now she knew that she liked him very 
much, that he need not implore her to think 
of him. She was afraid, so she took refuge 
in temporizing. “Don’t say another. word 
like that, for a long time,” she said. “It'll be 
—much better.” 


Chapter Seven 


ERRY MAHAFFY looked out from the 

farthest library alcove and was sure that 
he saw Lucia at the desk. He jumped up 
and packed together the books he had been 
using, crushed the pages of his theme, but by 
the time he was ready to leave, Lucia had 
vanishéd. He looked in the alcoves as he 
went along, but she was not there. Miss 
Jane Ditton, libratian-in-chief, was at the 
desk and it was difficult to ask Miss Jane 
anything except routine questions. She had 
a biting, blistering monosyllabic reply for al! 
that she considered irrelevant. However, she 
liked Jerry, and she said yes, it was Miss 
Thayer, and Miss Thayer had, she thought, 
gone out. Jerry dumped his books before 
Miss Ditton and fled after Lucia. 

Halfway down the campus he overtook 
her. “Lucia,” he blurted, without preface, 
“is it true that you’re engaged?” 

He had not seen her for some weeks, and 
now he was struck with the change in her. 
She had bloomed with the spring. Her lirs 
were shaped to happiness, her eyes saw nothi- 
ing else. “It is true,” he said, “it is true! I] 
know it. Oh, Lucia—Lucia, why didn’t you 
let me speak that night when you met him! 
I wanted to, but you wouldn’t let me. You 
said you weren’t in love with anyone. And 
it was that night—damn it all, everyone’s 
been talking, and gossiping and saying it was 
I didn’t want 
to believe it. I didn’t want to think that I'd 
lost you, so quickly, so completely.” 

“People will hear you, Jerry.” 

“T don’t give a damn to hell if everybody 
hears me. Lucia, you did like me a little, 
didn’t you?” 

“T like you now, a lot.” 

“Thanks for the ad. God, I’m acting. like 
a fool, but I can’t help it. I’m done, I’m 
sunk—I wish I was dead!” 

Something in the gesture that accompanied 
the words made Lucia realize that though 
much of this was the natufal Irish flair for 
dramatizing oneself, there was sharp pain 
beneath. “But I never let you think I was 
in love with you; Jerry,” she said, “and I 
didn’t know this was going to happen. Be 
fair—please.” 

She stopped beside him—they had reached 
the path that led to her home. “You know 
I never meant to hurt you, Jerry. You 
know—” 

“I know you’d never have bothered about 
him if he hadn’t been rich,” he said grimly. 
“T suppose any girl would have done the 
same. You're all alike; you only want the 
soft things, the cream, you girls. What d’you 
care for a man’s heart—” 

It was almost laughable; she couldn’t be 
very angry. “If you feel like that, very 
well. Only, I'll tell you this, Jerry, and 
when: you’ve come out of your fit you can 
think it over! I’d marry Alden Osgood if 
hé hadn’t a penny to his name, and never 
would have.” 
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HE left him abruptly, and went on home. 

It was truly spring now; the campus was 
a lush grcen field, the trees green parasols 
above them. Lucia walked beneath them; 
her radiance dulled Jerry’s unjust fling. “But 
he’s saying only what everyone’s said or will 
say,” she thought. “When they don’t say it 
to me, they say it to Mother and Father or 
behind our backs. Nobody can see what a 
dear and darling Alden he is; they look at 
him over a golden wall. Good heavens, I 
should think they’d see that if I’d only 
wanted money I might have had Toni Car- 
penter—he’s got plenty.” 

And then she quickened her steps. Before 
the house Alden’s car was standing. He had 
come, and she was not expecting him. She 
could never get over the thrill of these sur- 
prise visits, though they were, she owned, 
demoralizing. If she got through the finals 
with a passing mark she’d be lucky, and it 
was Alden’s fault. Even today, when she 
was so miraculously glad to know he was 
here, she braced herself against the plea she 
knew that he had come to make, the plea 
he could not believe she would not grant. 

He saw her coming from the window; he 
opened the door, drew her in. “It was all 
I could do to restrain myself from rushing 
out and grabbing you in full view of the 
neighborhood,” he said. “Darling girl, how 
do you manage to be more lovely every 
minute? Are you glad to see me? Here, 
give me those loathsome books—” 

“I’m terribly glad to see you. But you 
know you shouldn’t have come. I’m working 
like a galley slave for the finals.” 

“T hope you. don’t pass.” 

“Alden—scoundrel !” 

“I mean it. Such nonsense of you going 
on and finishing the year. What does a 
degree more or less mean? You're only 
wasting your—our—time.” 

“You never can tell. If your father lost 
all his money I might need the degree to get 
a job and keep the wolf from the door.” 

“Yes, likely. I can’t understand why 
you’re so obstinate about this, Lucia. You 
say you love me, you say you'll marry me, 
and you put me off for a degree from a 
piffling little college. And you know what 
the result will be. We'll have to go abroad 
with the tourists and buyers, a perfectly dis- 
gusting jam of perfectly disgusting people.” 

Lucia turned serious. “I thought we 
weren’t going to hold another post-mortem 
on this subject, Alden. You know why I’m 
doing it. I have an obligation to accomplish 
certain things, and that obligation doesn’t 
die automatically because I’ve decided to 
marry. Don’t let’s wrangle about it any 
more. You might as well give in gracefully.” 
She smiled up at him, caught his arm around 
her. 

“Well, you might at least give up teaching 
those brats French,” he grumbled, his lips 
against her bright hair. 

“That’s another obligation. Oh, what are 
all those bundles? More presents—from 
you to me—hooray! Let me look!” 

“Nothing of any account.” He sat down 
beside her as she knelt to the packages, 
snipped string, tore off paper wrappings. 
There was a box of marrons, another of 
chocolates, a third of bonbons. “I’ve hardly 
tasted what you brought me the last time,” 
said Lucia, sternly, “and candy’s ruinous to 
my complexion.” 

“But just one or two a day wont hurt. 
Chocolate’s nourishing,” he defended. 

She took up another package and found 
an old satinwood box inlaid with ebony and 
holly. “That’s for your mother; she might 
use it to put needles and things in, she sews 
such a lot,” explained Alden. “I had to get 
it—it looked as if it belonged to your 
mother.” 

In :.s charm, its exact fineness, it was 
like Annie Thayer. “She'll adore it,” said 


Lucia, “and I adore you for saying things 
like that.” 





“Dad sent you this,” said Alden, as her 
hands fell on the next package. “Zoé says 
they’re not in style, but I brought it any- 
—. He went out and shopped for it him- 
se Sys 

From a box of cinnabar lacquer came an 
old Chinese mantone, palest yellow, covered 
with strange pale oriental flowers and but- 
terflies, embroidered exactly alike on both 
sides, fringed deep, the shawl of an em- 
press. It hung, a silken weight, against her 
lifting palms. It was perfumed with musk, 
faint yet pungent. Lucia hung over it, 
speechless. 

“It’s not bad, even if it’s not smart,” ven- 
tured Alden. 

“It’s so far beyond smartness! I'll write 
your father. Oh, wasn’t it sweet and kind 
of him!” 

“You made such a hit with him, Zoé’s 
jealous—did you know that? And that re- 
minds me of why I’m here. I’ve something 
important to tell you. You know Dad’s been 
keeping the cables hot to Mother about you, 
and she’s seen the light. She’s written you a 
letter, ‘welcome, little daughter’ and all that 
sort of tosh.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Lucia frankly. “I 
suppose she thought I was an adventuress 
and a gold-digger and all the rest of it. That 
I trapped you into this—” 

“Don’t,” he begged. “I can’t bear to hear 
you talk that way about yourself. And as 
for trapping—well, if she knew how hard I 
had to work to get you to be even decently 
pleasant to me, if she knew the way you 
drew off, and slipped away from me, and 
snubbed me, and put me in my place, she’d 
know who did the trapping in this combina- 
tion. Lucia, there’s one more—” He put 
his hand in his pocket, drew out a small box. 

“Not more jewelry! Not after all I’ve 
said to you! Alden, I don’t want it—I wont 
take it.” 

“Nothing but a trinket. All the girls are 
wearing them. Zoé’s got one, and I thought 
you might like it.” 

It was a bracelet, links of crystal and jade, 
cool green and white, fragile and delicate 
in appearance, but surprisingly solid and 
weighty in substance. 

“It’s lovely,” said Lucia, “it’s perfectly 
lovely, but I wish you hadn’t. Oh, Alden, I 
wish you were poor. I don’t mean rags and 
dirt poor, but poor enough that you had to 
think twice before you spent anything. 
You’ve got—too much.” 

“But good Lord, Lucia, it’s not my fault. 
I can’t help Dad being the sort he is. And 
you know I’ve buckled down and worked 
like the devil, ever since you said I ought, 
and I’m really earning my salary now—well, 
maybe not all of it, but Dad said I showed 
signs of being. worth something to him, in 


time. He wouldn’t have said it unless he 
meant it. He never says things he doesn’t 
mean.” 


“There it is—you see? You're just as 
clever as anyone else if you only try. Why 
—why don’t you give up going abroad, and 
you work harder than ever, and—and 
more than ever your father’s son?” She 
had started to say “be something more than 
your father’s son,” but changed it. She 
looked at him tenderly. He was a dear per- 
son, and she loved him so much that she had 
no protection against him, and she knew that 
he had none against her. Love is like that, 
Lucia discovered: you are exposed and sensi- 
tive, your emotions twang like guitar-strings, 
you cannot be cool and calm and detached, 
because it all matters too vitally. Every 
least item matters terribly. 


ND now she saw that she had disap- 
pointed Alden. “Not go abroad—and 
you’ve never been at all! You must see Paris 
and London and—why, we'll never have but 
the one honeymoon—I don’t understand you. 
Sometimes I think you don’t want to marry 
me!” 
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“You're quite wrong there; if you don’t 
believe it, try to break the engagement.” She 
laughed at him bravely, because she wanted, 
inside, to cry because she had hurt him. “I’m 
wild to go abroad, really. You've no idea 
how I feel about it. Oh, Alden, I try to ad- 
just myself—but you know I’ve been brought 
up in the life-is-real-life-is-earnest set of 
attitudes, and—and I don’t want you to be 
just a playboy—” 

“Yes, I know, Puritan stuff, all fun is sin- 
ful. Get over it, darling, get over it. When 
we've had our trip I'll put my neck in the 
harness and my nose on the grindstone and 
be one of the world’s worst business men, I 
promise. I'll go downtown early, and stay 
late, and be grouchy about going out, and I'll 
take furtive naps in the theater—I’ve seen 
them, I know just what to do.” 

“It’s a pleasing prospect. We-ell—” she 
sighed happily, clasped the bracelet about her 
arm, folded the shawl and put it in its 
lacquer case, ranged the sweets on a near-by 
table, and began to pick up the paper and 
string. “Queer where Father and Mother 
have gone to—didn’t you see them when you 
came?” 

“Your father’s upstairs—he let me in. He 
said—what did he say about your mother? 
— it’s her club afternoon or something.” 

“Oh yes, I remember—the Thursday Club. 
She'll be late. I'll have to get supper started.” 

“Couldn’t we all go out somewhere and 
eat?” asked Alden anxiously. 

“We're going to have waffles.” 

They went out to the kitchen, and Alden 
watched uneasily as Lucia prepared the meal. 
“I wish you didn’t have to do this,” he said, 
as she stirred the batter. “I don’t like to 
see you do it.” 

“You'll like eating the waffles,” promised 
Lucia cheerfully. 


RESENTLY Annie Thayer came in, and 

the meal being ready, the four of them 
sat down in the dining-room under the an- 
cestral portraits. Lucia baked the waffles 
on the electric iron. The only other dishes 
were chicken hash and a fruit salad. Annie 
Thayer looked doubtfully at the hash, and 
Lucia interpreted the look. “No, you don’t 
have to be the family holdback, Mother. - I 
pieced it out with the cold potatoes and 
some scraps of celery.” 

Desultory conversation went on. Annie 
Thayer told of the clean-up week proposed 
by the Thursday Club.. In a secondhand 
vookshop the Professor had found a copy 
of “Colette Baudoche,” inscribed by Barrés 
to a friend. “I'll give it to you, Lucia,” he 
promised. And then, to Alden, “You must 
not let Lucia drop her French.” 

Alden smiled. “Not much chance Lucia’ll 
drop anything she doesn’t want to drop.” 

“It would be interesting,” went on James 
Thayer, “if you could read and study to- 
gether. Annie and I have found it so.” 

Lucia glanced up and saw the deep and 
understanding affection of the look her 
mother had turned upon her father. She 
knew that Alden, too, had seen it. Later, 
when they were alone together, he said to 
her: “D’you suppose we'll be like that in 
twenty-five years, Lucia? I'd like to think 
so. You know, Dad and Mother don’t hit it 
off very well, and they keep out of each 
other’s way. But your father and mother, 
they’ve got it. Old-fashioned maybe, but— 
sweet—and—sort of clear—and high. Let’s 
be like that, shall we?” 

“But of course,” said Lucia, with entire 
confidence, her hands in his. “We're going 
to love each other forever and ever—just as 
we do now—we'll never change. How could 
we? What could change us?” 


The next installment of this memorable 

novel by the distinguished author of 

“Painted Meadows” and “One Thing Is 

Certain” will appear in the next, the 
October, issue. 
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to be lightly waved aside! 


V 71TH a thunder of hurrying feet 

and a swelling chorus of ex- 
cuses, the breakneck breakfasters of 
a nation depart each morning from 
the breakfast table. Millions of them 
—men, women and children... How 
many in your family? 

Remember this: Your gallopin 
breakfasters go half-fed to the wor 
of the day. They carry a handicap of 
lowered vitality and increased nerv- 
ous strain. Indeed, breakfast is not 
a meal to be lightly waved aside. 


Medical authorities tell you that 
breakfast—coming after the longest 
fast of the twenty-four hours—is 
pos your most important meal. 

e body urgently needs fuel and 
building materials to replenish the 
store of energy and repair worn-out 
tissue. 


It is this fact that has placed the 
delicious food called Grape-Nuts 
upon so many American breakfast 
aie. This food gives your bod 

roteins for muscle and body-build- 
ing; iron for the blood; phosphorus 


for teeth and bones; dextrins, malt- 
ose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; and the essential vita- 
min-B, a baiider of the appetite. 
Eaten with milk or cream, eanes 
Nutsisanadmirablybalanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat 
and malted barley. A special baking 
arta makes it one of the easiest 

oods in the world to digest and 
gives it its characteristic flavor and 
crispness. 


The flavorisirresistible—nut-like, 
delicately tinged with malt sugar. 
And the wonderful crispness makes 
you chew thoroughly and enjoy 
chewing. Dentists enthusiastically 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which in- 
clude also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post's Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 





recommend Grape-Nuts because of 
the healthful exercise it gives to 
teeth and gums. They tell us that 
excessive use of soft foods is largely 


responsible for America’s dental ills. 


Put Grape-Nuts on your breakfast 
table tomorrow. See how satisfyingly 
—and economically—it will play its 
= either in a small breakfast or a 

arger one... The following offer 
will interest you: 
Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and an 
unusual booklet on the breakfast question. 


©1928, P.Co., Inc. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


G.—R. B. 9-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with the booklet, *This 
Breakfast Question—The Man's Side of It—The 
Woman's Side of It”. 
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| In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd. 
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Don Luis—I never knew with what right 
or lack of right he used the title—was a 
Cuban patriot, or had convinced the Colonel 
that he was, which came to the same thing. 
He stood or claimed to stand at the head of 
a strong and growing revolutionary party 
that meant to liberate Cuba from the power 
of Spain and set up a free republic. Like all 
revolutionary parties, it needed money, arms 
and trained soldiers. The steady bleeding 
of Candleshine had gone on to supply it with 
money and arms. For the trained soldiers 
—what better could be found than the old 
soldiers of the Confederacy? And in return 
for the money, the arms and the soldiers, 
Cuba, when free, would set up a new Con- 
federacy—a Confederate States of the 
Antilles. The Stars and Bars would be its 
ensign, the Confederate Constitution its 
model—an invitation would be issued to 
some war-hero of the Confederacy to come 
and be its President. So would the judg- 
ment of history be reversed forever, and the 
Yankee North left to stew in its own juice, 
while every old soldier in gray who wished 
could set up house in a new untrammeled 
land, unfettered by the money-power of 
New York and the machines of New Eng- 
land and the West. 


SUPERB, incredible dream! And yet, for 

a moment, under the spell of the Colo- 
nel’s voice, I believed it. I saw that new 
Confederacy in its phenix-rebirth. I heard 
“Dixie” rattled out in the foreign streets of 
Havana to the dark cheering of the foreign 
crowd. I saw myself, in a new gray lieu- 
tenant’s uniform, riding along with Major 
General Caledon’s staff. 

Then sanity came back—a cold shining 
blade that shattered the Waverley dream. 

I asked only a few questions—I had not 
the heart for many. But even those few had 
the answers that I had feared. 

Yes, So-and-So had been sounded on the 
matter, but had shown himself so averse to 
any project against the Federal Government 
that negotiations had been dropped then and 
there. And General Such-and-Such had 
seemed casually interested at first, but fur- 
ther inquiries had met with a polite but 
very definite refusal. In each case the 
names mentioned were those of the best, the 
wisest men. 

The Union was beginning to weld again. 
One could not reverse history. Only the 
scalawag residue of the old gray armies— 
the pillagers’ fringe that hangs about every 
army—could be counted on for such a cause. 
Only they and Colonel Caledon. And even 
they were old. 

I was torn—two ways. I must disillusion 
him somehow—for the sake of Melissa and 
Candleshine. And yet, if I did—would not 
the disillusioning kill him? His dream was 
his life. He was so far sunk in his dream. 

And then something he said brought up a 
third and more pressing danger. 

“You will understand our great caution, 
Lawrence. We have been as secret as we 





CONINGSBY DAWSON, 
who wrote that unforgetable 
love novel “The Kingdom 
Round the Corner,” has his 
most extraordinary story in our 
next, the October, number. 
“Dreams for Sale” is as un- 
usual in idea as “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey.” 














CANDLESHINE 
(Continued from page 50) 


could but—well, it’s nothing to worry about, 
now the hour’s so near at hand. But I must 
confess I wish that General Harveyson had 
chosen some other time to honor my house 


with a visit. He writes that he is staying at 
the hotel and wishes to call on me tomorrow. 
We. were classmates at the Point, and old 
friends, but he took the Federal side in the 
war. I have not seen him in twenty-odd 
years, and I would be glad to see him, of 
course, but—” 

He went on, but I hardly heard him. I 
saw a crowded court-room and a shabby 
trial—the whole mad plot exposed for the 
tawdry laughter of the newspapers. General 
Harveyson, the intimate friend of the new 
President—the man whom rumor called the 
unofficial, unpaid political ambassador and 
general factotum of the Government. I 
stared at my hands. 

After which, I realized that the Colonel 
was bidding me the most affectionate but 
the most inexorable of good-nights. 

“No, Lawrence,” he was saying, “you’re 
tired—I will not keep you longer. Tomor- 
row after Don Luis has gone—he leaves at 
dawn—we will talk again. We will ride 
through the streets. of Havana together, 
Lawrence, boy!” And he laid his hand on 
my shoulder in the old gesture. Then the 
hand dropped, and he was politely but firmly 
ushering me toward the door. 

We passed Melissa and the dark man on 
the way out. We did not say much to each 
other, but her eyes were the eyes of one who 
has utterly lost hope. I went past Don 
Luis and the dark pain of her eyes. It is a 
bad thing for a young man to feel that he 
walks in the lowest circle of cowardice. I 
felt it then, in spite of the plan that was be- 
ginning to fuse together like hot metal in 
my mind. 

I rode the colt noisily down the drive— 
they could hear my horse’s hoofs going away. 
Then, beyond the gate, I tied him and 
slipped back toward the house on foot. I 
hud played Indians often enough in those 
gardens to be sure of making no sound. 


I WAS going to watch that lighted study 
from beyond the long French windows. If 
anything went wrong, I would be there. On 
the other hand, if all went well, when the 
house fell asleep, I would go back and ride 
hell-for-leather to General Harveyson’s hotel. 
Once I had seen him, I could make up my 
mind whether to throw myself and the Colo- 
nel on his mercy or not. If I could, I would 
do so. It would be an easy thing for a man 
with his unofficial but extraordinary powers 
to remove Don Luis from the equation— 
and an easy and politic thing for him to 
leave the Master of Candleshine under un- 
acknowledged surveillance perhaps, but un- 
tried and unshamed. He had already done 
much to wipe out the old war-bitterness be- 
tween North and South—he would not un- 
do that work to send a dreamer to jail. 

Of course the Colonel would know that I 
had betrayed him, and Candleshine and 
Melissa would be lost to me forever. But I 
could see no other way of saving the three 
for each other—and I am afraid, that in the 
egotism of youth, I fancied myself a little in 
my sacrificial réle. If all else failed, I might 
be able to kill Don Luis with my hands. 
But at present I could see no way of killing 
him without bringing the Colonel into it, 
and exposing the whole mad dream. 

I got outside the French windows, in the 
hot, dark night. One pair wefe open a little 
—I could see into the study and even hear 
for a while. -My only fear was for Blackie, 
the dog, but neither he nor Melissa were 
there. They both must have gone to bed, 
I thought—he slept by her bed at night now, 
and did not run the grounds. 








HE COLONEL and the dark stranger 

were talking, heads close together. The 
purr was still in the Cuban’s voice, but its 
quality had changed. He was smoothly and 
silkily berating the Colonel for not having 
warned him of General Harveyson’s arrival 
before. Nothing brought the change in the 
master of Candleshine so strongly to me as 
seeing him sit under the silky whip of that 
other voice without anger or rebuke. 

I crept closer. Now they were talking of 
money, the Colonel stiff and uneasy, the 
Cuban pressing his point. “Yes, yes, I know 
you have given—you have given this and 
that,” he was saying impatiently, “but what 
is it? A nothing—a drop in the bucket. 
We must have more arms—more powder— 
everything must be ready or the whole cause 
fails. You have said you would sacrifice 
yourself for the cause—” 

“I am ready to do so,” said the Colonel 
steadily, in a tired voice. “But—” 

“But what? But the time to sacrifice has 
come. It is not for myself I ask it—what is 
money to me unless it works for the cause? 
But you are a rich man—” 

The Colonel shook his head wearily. 

“I am not a rich man,” he said. “You 
have known that from the first. As it is, I 
have stripped my house bare—I have turned 
away old servants—” 

“Bah!” said the Cuban, gesturing. “You 
have done a good part, yes—but only a part. 
You have stripped your house? You still 
eat with silver; you still sleep on fine beds. 
You have not even touched the edge of your 
treasure for us yet.” He watched the Colo- 
nel closely. “And you have a treasure—I 
know it—a treasure hidden in this house that 
makes the rest seem small. The treasure of 
Candleshine!” he mocked in his purring 
voice. “Even your negroes talk of it—and 
we—our cause bleeds to death for lack of 
it—” 

He paused and sat there, wetting his lips. 
The Colonel rose and took a brooding turn 
or two about the room. At last he spoke. 

“It is true that there is a treasure in 
Candleshine,” he said, with an odd, halting 
diffidence. “And to me it makes other treas- 
ures seem small—yes, Don Luis. But the 
time is not yet ripe to—” 

The Cuban struck his clenched hand on 
the table with soft force. 

“Always the time—the time!” he said, im- 
patiently. “The time is not ripe—and so 
our cause goes starving—” He changed sud- 
denly. “Very well,” he said. “Very well, 
there is no treasure. Very well then, we 
understand each other. You are an honest 
man—you have shown me everything else— 
the accounts—the papers—even those dan- 
gerous papers that deal with—what do you 
call it?—that Ku Khix Klan thing of yours 
that was for a while and is not any more. 
If there had been a real hidden treasure, you 
would have shown me that too. So there 
is no treasure, or if there is, it is something 
not worth the having. Good—it is under- 
stood—we go on without it and must do the 
best we can.” 


HE wet his lips again, breathing hard. I 
had never heard the Master of Candle- 
shine’s word questioned to his face before, 
and I waited for the lightnings to strike. 
But there were no lightnings. Instead the 
Colonel stared for a moment and then drew 
himself up to his full height. 

“You are mistaken, Don Luis,” he said in 
a cold, dull voice. “There is a hidden treas- 
ure in this house—a treasure I have kept 
many years—and I will show you its hiding- 
place now.” 

“Ha!” said the Cuban, and struck his 
hands together softly while his eyes gleamed. 
The Colonel walked over to the fireplace 
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chafing; pliable filler ab- 
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2—Corners are rounded 
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of sanitary protection 
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INCE the comfort of sanitary protection is as much mental as phy- 
sical, Kotex scientists have sought and found the way to end two 
important feminine fears: The new pad safely, thoroughly deodorizes, 
by a patented process. No longer does this oppressive thought of 
offending others interfere with the day’s activities, at any time. 


All feeling of conspicuousness is gone, since Kotex is now cut to fit. 
Rounded, tapered corners conform to the lines of the body. There is 
no awkward bulkiness to indicate the presence of sanitary protection. 


While these changes were being made, a way was found to soften 
the gauze, to render the downy filler more pliable, even more absor- 
bent. Consequently you are assured of gentler, more thorough comfort 
than ever before. If you need a thinner or thicker pad, all you do is 
adjust the filler. And Kotex is so easy to dispose of.” 


All its old advantages remain. When you try it, you will understand 
why doctors and nurses endorse it so heartily. A box of 12 is 45c, at any K O bz € X 
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Tue glory of one’s own lovely hair—its rare color,— 
depends upcn careful combing to preserve the sheen, 
Ace Combs meet the needs for special care perfectly. 
They are hard rubber, highly polished and smooth, 
with a silky action which actually benefits the texture 
of the most delicate hair, A large (9 inch) Ace Comb 
gently untangles and refreshes the scalp, first thing in 
the morning; the Ace Pocket or Bobbed Hair Comb 
assures neatness and lustre during the day, while the 
greatest boon of all is the Ace Dry Shampoo Comb 
which, used nightly, keeps the hair free from dust, and 
insures a healthy scalp. 


ACE COMBS 


fA GENUINE Ace Bobbed Hair Comb, for example, may be 
purchased at toilet goods and notion counters everywhere, 
or if you are not able to obtain it send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps and we will supply one together with our book 
*Lovety Harr, Its CARE AND ComBING”™’. 
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mentioned above. Please send them to 
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and pressed or strained against something 
which I could not see. Then a huge stone 
directly under the cornice of the mantel- 
piece swung back. The Cuban leaned for- 
ward eagerly. I strained my eyes to see. 
There was a black gap where the stone had 
been, and from that gap the Colonel pulled 
out a great iron box. My heart thumped— 
it was true, then, and not a fable—the treas- 
ure of Candleshine! 

He stood for a moment with the iron box 
in his hands. 

“If you still have any doubts, Don Luis—’ 
he said, with an edged courtesy. 

But the Cuban was satisfied. “No, no,” 
he said quickly. “Put it back. I do not 
want to know. I beg not to know. I have 
seen it—that is enough. There is new life in 
my heart. Put it back—it is bad to share 
a secret, even among friends.” 

The Colonel seemed strangely reluctant to 
comply. 

“I do not want you to have any miscon- 
ceptions, Don Luis,” he said. “I told you 
that I have done what I could for the cause 
in money, without utterly robbing my 
daughter’s inheritance. And so I have done. 
This treasure is another matter. 1 alone am 
responsible for it, and I alone know its use. 
You might even consider it comparatively 
valueless—though I hope and believe you 
will think it as great an asset to our cause 
as I do. And since you have raised the 
point, even though the time is not ripe—” 
He slid a key into the lock of the box. 

But, “No, no, I beg, I beseech,” said the 
Cuban hastily. “Show me _ nothing— 
nothing! What I have seen is enough. It is 
for you to say how you will use your treas- 
ure and when. I am tired now—I will go 
to bed—with new hope in my heart because 
of what I have seen, but that is all. See, 
I am going.” And he rose. 

The Colonel looked at him a long moment. 
His shoulders lifted. ‘As you please,” he 
said, and slowly replaced the box in the 
black gap and swung the stone back over 
it. The Cuban bowed, and after the Colo- 
nel had silently extinguished the lights, they 
went out of the room together. 

I waited in the close darkness, thinking 
over what I had seen. I had not the slight- 
est doubt that sometime during the night 
the Cuban would make an attempt upon that 
iron box, and if I rode away to look for 
General Harveyson, anything might happen 
in my absence. I settled myself to wait. I 
had no weapon but a tough stick, picked up 
on my way back, but the Cuban was slightly 
built and would hardly be expecting an at- 
tack from the outside of the house. In the 
sky a sultry thunder began its rolling and 
the first big drops of rain fell without cool- 
ing the heavy air. 


? 


LONG time I had waited, when, in the 

darkness of the study, a match made a 
blue spark and then a yellow flower. The 
Cuban lit a single candle and shaded it with 
his hand, peering. I drew back deeper into 
the shadow—but it was as I had thought— 
he expected no danger except from within 
the house. He went noiselessly over to the 
mantelpiece, his eyes sharp, his restless fin- 
gers probing and crawling over the wood. 
After a few failures, the stone swung back, 
the black gap opened. He lifted out the 
iron box, as delicately as if it had been an 
egg, and took it over under the candle to 
examine his prize. 

I saw his lips widen in a’smile—he would 
not even have to pick the lock—the key lay 
on top of the box. He inserted it—turned it 
—threw back the iron lid. His back shielded 
the contents of the box from me. I could not 
see what he saw, but I thought it must be 
treasure indeed, for his shoulders stiffened 
rigidly, and he stared for a long moment as 
if he could not believe his eyes. 

Then the door of the study opened, and 
Colonel Caledon stood there, a lamp in one 
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hand and a naked sword in the other. Over 
his shoulder I could see a blot of white that 
must be Melissa in her night-dress, and I 
could hear the faint whining of Blackie. 

The Cuban did not start or drop the box 
—he set it down softly on the table and 
turned. 

“I am sorry to have aroused the house 
by my clumsiness,” he said with a flash of 
white teeth. 

The Colonel said nothing at first. Slowly, 
deliberately, he moved into the room, Me- 
lissa and the dog at his heels. Once he 
waved them back, but when neither ebeyed, 
he seemed to forget about them. 

His eyes were concentrated on the face of 
the Cuban. There was shame in those eyes 
and anger and a broken pride. 

He set down the lamp and looked along 
the edge of the sword. Then he spoke. 
“You will doubtless have some explanation, 
Don Luis,” he said in a cold thread of voice. 
My hand tightened on my stick. I was pre- 
pared for anything—except for what the 
Cuban did. 


E had been lashing himself into a half- 

real, half-fictitious anger during all that 
last long moment and he picked up the 
Colonel’s words with a fencer’s skill. 

“Explanation!” he said. “Saints of God! 
I think it is you who owe me an explana- 
tion! You tell me of a treasure which will 
save our cause—you show me where it is— 
I do not look at it then because I do not 
wish to hurt yous scruples—but in the night 
it comes to me—I have done wrong! What 
are scruples—what are you, what am I, be- 
side that cause which must have your treas- 
ure whether you like it or not? So I come 
down—I open your silly hiding-place—a 
child could have done it—and there it is— 
your treasure—your marvelous treasure that 
will save us all! And what is it?” His 
voice rose to an angry scream—he threw 
back the lid of the box. “What is it? A 
round piece of God-knows-what with silly 
markings on it—not even one little jewel, 
one fleck of gold! You and your treasure! 
Carajo! I commit you both to the Pit!” 

He stood like a dark, cast angel for a mo- 
ment, with such bitterly triumphant force 
in his face and his words that Colonel Cale- 
don’s sword-point lowered slowly and his 
shoulders sagged. But I could have laughed 
with relief. And then I could have wept for 
bitterness—for all the Colonel’s fictitious 
youth and the unreal.strength that came with 
it seemed to leave him abruptly before the 
omen of that screaming voice. His fingers 
dropped the sword—it clattered to the floor. 
He passed his hand across his brow in a 
tired gesture. 

“It was the lost Great Seal of the Con- 
federacy—in that box,” he said in a low, 
sick voice. “It has been lost ever since 
Richmond fell—or they thought it was lost. 
But I have had it ever since. It was going 
to be the new Seal of our new Confederate 
States. And now—” 

“And now,” mocked the Cuban cruelly, 
“old man with your lost Great Seals—your 
pieces of God-knows-what! I am sick of 
you, do you hear—of you and your misty 
Confederacies! There is no treasure left here 
but the girl. And now I will take the 
girl and go!” 

He set his foot on the blade of the dazed 
Colonel’s sword and pointed at Melissa. 

“Be quiet, old man,” he said. “And you, 
girl, stand where you are. We are going 
away from this old man, you and I!” 

The Colonel sat numb in his chair, but I 
saw the dog’s hackles rise as Melissa spoke 
to him, and he sprang, a black, huge, flying 
anger straight at the Cuban’s throat—the 
next moment a black, crumpled mass on the 
floor, after the sharp splitting noise had 
echoed through the room. I had not seen 
the Cuban draw the pistol, but it was there 
in his hand, smoking. 
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“Oh, Blackie, Blackie!” said Melissa with 
a sobbing cry. 

It was then that I broke through the 
window and knocked the pistol out of the 
Cuban’s hand. It exploded as it fell—the 
bullet tore a long, ugly gouge in the old floor. 


I WILL give him credit for this—he could 
not possibly have expected my onset— 
but after the first start, the first quick writh- 
ing together of his supple body to meet the 
new danger, he was hideously composed. 

I suppose I must have struck some heroic, 
boyish pose with the pistol, for he looked at 
me and smiled. 

“Put it down, young man,” he said. “It is 
of no importance. You are a very brave 
rescuer, but there is nothing here for you to 
rescue. There is only that”—and he stirred 
Blackie’s body with his foot—‘an old man 
whom I will leave to his folly and his false 
treasure, and a young lady who is coming 
with me of her own free will. The dog mis- 
understood me too—but the dog is dead. It 
would be unwise to have further misunder- 
standings.” 


“Melissa will never go with you,” I said 
hoarsely, pistol-muzzle on his heart. 
“No?” said the Cuban smoothly. “Oh, I 


think she will. The old man is her father— 
and I have certain documents of his.” 

“He is welcome to anything of mine he 
has, Lawrence,” said the broken Colonel with 
weak eagerness. “He can keep them all. 
Tell him he can keep them all. Only tell 
him to go.” 

“You hear?” I said. “If you aren’t out 
of this house in five minutes—” 

“Ah,” said the Cuban, still smiling, “but 
these. are very interesting documents. The 
muster-roll—the names—the signatures of all 
those friends of Colonel Caledon who be- 
longed to his so-secret section of that so- 
quaint organization called Ku Klux Klan. 
They were fine men, yes, and they joined 
for fine, noble ends? And when they saw 
that others were using their Klan for bad 
ends, they left it and disbanded, yes? All 
very fine and noble—but they and their 
Klan were outside the law—and I leave with 
the girl, or those names go flying to Govern- 
ment men who will not think it all so fine 
and noble. They will let the sleeping dog 
lie, after all these years, while they have no 
proof—but if they have proof they must 
act. Oh, nasty, nasty for Colonel Caledon 
and his friends to go to cold prisons because 
once they stepped a little beyond the law!” 
he chanted sorrowfully. “But it will not 
come to that!” he said, his face brightening. 
“Colonel Caledon very gladly would go to 
prison himself—but the honorable Colonel 
Caledon is not willing to take his friends 
there—and the honorable Miss Caledon will 
make all daughterly sacrifice to save him. 
So it is all arranged,” he crooned, swaying 
a little on his feet. And I heard Melissa 
make a slight, weak sound behind me, and 
knew the words had gone home. 

“But you wont live to see it,” I said, my 
finger crooked on the pistol-trigger. 

His eyes held mine with the surprised, 
wide stare of a baby. 

“Oh, yes.” he said calmly. “Oh, yes. 
Mr. Barraclough will never shoot me before 
those faces in cold blood.” As he spoke, I 
knew that it was true. And miraculously I 
was as calm and poised as he. I passed the 
pistol behind me to Colonel Caledon, and 
stepping forward, slapped the olive face 
square on the cheek with the open palm of 
my hand. 

For an instant, as the color came to his 
face and he looked thunderstruck, I thought 
that I had staked everything on a throw and 
lost. Then his eyes began to burn, and I 
knew that I had been right. He might be 
a scoundrel, but he still wore rags of the 
gentleman. There were only certain base- 
nesses he would commit with open eyes. 
“You will give me satisfaction for that,” 
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he said, touching his cheek. It was not a 
question. 

“T will give you satisfaction,” I mouthed 
after him. 

“Here and now.” 

“Here and now.” 

“We have no seconds. It does not mat- 
ter. The honorable Colonel Caledon will 


see fair play. It is I who challenge. Your 
weapons ?” 
“Sabers,” I said. I knew him too well 


He puckered his mouth dis- 
little quirk of 


with the foil. 
approvingly and gave a 
laughter. 

“Tt is a crude arm,” he said. “But be it 
so. I will kill you; then I will go. It will 
give a taste to our wedding journey.” He 
nodded toward Melissa. 

I said nothing, but reaching up, jerked 
one of the old crossed sabers down from 
above the fireplace. The hilt felt good to 
my hand. 

“Have you any choice?” I said as I took 
the other down. 

“No,” he answered indifferently. “They 
are sharp?” 

I pulled out a blade, looked at the edge. 


He glanced about the study. “We will 
fight upstairs in the fencing-room,” he said. 
Again it was not a question. “It is too 
cluttered here.” 


} “They are sharp,” I said. 


HE Colonel and Melissa had not spoken 

during our brief colloquy. Now the 
Colonel rose laboriously and took again his 
lamp and his sword. We must have made 
a strange-looking procession, going upstairs. 
Halfway up, the Colonel paused for a mo- 
ment. “Lawrence, boy—” he said. There 
was an entreaty in his voice; there was 
something else—I could make neither out. I 
waited for him to finish but he said no more, 
only sighed and slowly moved on. Melissa 
came last, and she walked like a ghost. 

At the door of the fencing-room she 
paused and drew me back, her eyes dimmed 
with some pain of the spirit. 

“T cannot bear it, Lawrence,” she said in 
a slow, haunted voice. “Is there no other 
way?” 

“No, Melissa.” 

She drooped her head like a tired child. 

“Very well, then,” she said. “If you die, 
I have a knife in my dressing-table. It will 
be easy. You just put the point of the 
knife against your heart. Don’t die, Law- 
rence. Good-by for a while, Lawrence dear.” 
She kissed me—a cold, child’s-kiss on my 
cheek and my mouth, and her arms held me 
for a moment. 

I went into the fencing-room. The Cuban 
was waiting for me, testing the footing and 
humming a scrap of foreign song. 

“A most charming young lady, Miss Cale- 
don,” he said briskly. “Worth dying for— 
eh, young man? Well, you will have that 
consolation. Are we ready?” 

“One moment,” I said, and unlacing my 
damp shoes, stood up in my stocking-feet. 
He nodded approvingly and followed my 
example. Then we were on guard, and Colo- 
nel Caledon had given us the word. 

The foil is a supple witch, and the rapier 
a duke in steel—but by the ghost of Du 
Guesclin, the saber is the king of fighting 
arms! And we had hardly engaged before 
I knew in my hand that, if the Cuban were 
skilled in the foils, he was hardly less skilled 
in saber play. But he was that little less- 
skilled, and it makes a difference. It makes 
a difference when the blunt edge is sharp, 
and the play is for life instead of a touch 
or a bout, and the blood flies up after a hit 
instead of the dust from the fencing-jacket, 
and the mind is bent and hardened to the 
shape of a saber-guard. 

Less skilled he was with the saber—and 
yet in our very first onset he wounded me 
twice—little nicks that would hardly count 
in a bout, but do count in a fight, because 
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every nick wastes blood. One was peril- 
ously near my right eye—but the trickle 
did not blind me as it might have done. I 
gave thanks for that when a red drop fell 
on my lips and I tasted it, unconsciously. 
It is strange to taste your own blood in the 
heat of a fight. 

The room rang like a forge—a fairy forge 
where the hammers are thin, singing steel. 
The saber sings in the air; it talks more than 
foil or rapier—and when you have heard it 
in anger you do not forget the note. But 
there was nothing fairylike about the rest 
of it—where our two set faces hated each 
other across whining steel, and Colonel 
Caledon’s dreamy face watched it all with 
a broken calm. The thunderstorm was in 
full swing now, but I hardly heard its 
crashes, I was so intent. Now and then a 
bright blink of lightning at a window would 
make me remember it, but that was all. 

I cut him behind the ear, a light, chance 
cut, and felt my lips go back. as the blood 
stood out instantly in a thin, red, seeping 
line. It was slash and parry—slash and 
parry and slash—the singing steel and the 
hot eyes hating each other, till the breath 
sobbed in both our throats and we could 
not move as lightly as we had at first. 

My shirt was ripped, and there was a 
smart all along one side where his saber had 
raked glancingly and recovered before I 
could cut him down, He had that cut be- 
hind his ear and a red welt across his cheek 
and there were spots of blood on the floor 
that slipped underfoot and made us strike 
warily. 

Oh, we were well-matched, the two of us 
—well-matched dancers in that dance of 
curved, hissing steel! All life rises into a 
dance at its high point, and falls again, and 
the duel is a grim dance, but a dance some- 
times worth knowing, in the heat of youth 
when death has touched little one knows. 
And that was my youth and the high point 
of it—the whole flowing sound of life rising 
into a dour, wild dance whose music was 
the chant-note of steel. 

He was tiring—I could see it—and I was 
tiring and he could see it; and it was dog- 
gedly that we fought now, giving little 
ground because all effort was precious and 
our legs were clogged with lead. And then, 
suddenly, while a mist swam before my eyes 
and I was wondering how much longer my 
fingers would stay clasped on my hilt—it was 


His cut was only a little wild, his recover 
and parry only an instant slow. But my 
hand and arm had found the opening be- 
fore my brain could reason it out, and I 
felt the edge bite flesh and heard him give 
his cry. It cut shoulder and collarbone— 
a bad. cut—a great wound—and he stood 
for a second wavering under it with his 
saber dangling limp in his fingers. Then he 
slumped to the floor, and we both ran to 
him and started trying to stanch the blood. 

He opened his eyes as we bent over him— 
surprised eyes that could not yet believe he 
was beaten. 

“T will keep a stone hot for you, where 
I am going, young devil,” he said weakly, 
and fainted for a while so that I thought 
him dead. 


|* was Melissa who stopped the blood at 
last, and Melissa who bandaged him and 
got him water. We got him into a bed, and 
she sat there by him—and the fighting fit 
had passed from me and left me very cold 
and more than a little sick. 

Then the bell rang downstairs, and I went 
to answer it. The Colonel should have 
gone, but he. had fallen into his dream again. 
I realized, as I went downstairs, that I was 
very tired and that, from the song of the 
birds and the gray stains at the windows, 
the thunderstorm had passed and it was 
dawn and another day. It seemed incredible 
to me that it should be dawn. 
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I opened the door. A gray-haired, sturdy 
man stood there in a dripping raincoat. His 
body had a military set and his eyes were 
keen and far-seeing, but his mouth had lines 
of understanding about it that I could know 
and trust. There were other men in the 
drive—men on horses—but I did not look 
at them. 

“You are General Harveyson,” I said in a 
tired, flat voice. “Come in, please—I have 
been waiting for you. Colonel Caledon will 
want to see you—but I must talk to you 
first.” 

He looked at first amazed and then more 
than a little amused, at my shirt in ribbons 
and the cuts where the blood had dried. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I have come a 
long way to have a few words with my old 
friend Colonel Caledon—and I see that I 
am in time. I had intended to come later in 
the morning, but I received certain informa- 
tion—” 

“Come in,” I said again, and he came in 
and shut the door while the men on the 
horses waited. 

I poured out the whole story to him as 
briefly as I could, emphasizing nothing, con- 
cealing nothing. He heard me through, and 
the lines of understanding deepened about 
his mouth. 

“Thank you,” he said, quite simply, when 
I was done. “I thought it was much that 
way. The course you took was very rash, 
unwise and illegal, Mr. Barraclough—and 
the only possible course as you could see it. 
If I had been a little earlier!” Then his 
eyes sparkled unexpectedly. “I should like 
to have seen that fight,” he said. 

I knew that the words should mean some- 
thing for me, but I was too sunk in fatigue to 
think what they should mean. “But the 
Colonel,” I said, wearily. “You see how it 
was—how he was—how—” 

“I am a very old friend of Colonel Cale- 
don’s,” he said in that voice you could trust. 
“Will you take me to him now? Or no— 
to Don Luis first. I have wished to see Don 
Luis for some months.” 


HEN the Cuban saw us come in the door 

together, he knew the game was up. 
But, for what it was worth, he played the 
last card he had. He told of the Ku Klux 
muster rolls. Colonel Caledon was there— 
a specter—a snapped sword. 

General Harveyson heard him to the end. 
“This is a very serious matter,” he said at 
last. “You are sure of the existence of these 
documents ?” 

“They are sewed in the lining of my coat,” 
said the Cuban, his eyes gleaming. “Rip it 
out—they ure there.” 

General Harveyson ripped the seam and 
drew out the old, yellowed papers. Not one 
of us made a move to stop him—it had 
gone beyond that. 

He stood for a moment with the papers 
in his hands. The Cuban tried to raise him- 
self up in bed. 

“You have only to read,” he said. “It 
is all there—proof—signatures—enough evi- 
dence to convict many so-honorable men of 
this foolish South.” 

General Harveyson did not seem to hear 
him. He turned to me. 

“Have you a match, Mr. Barraclough?” 
he said in a quiet voice. 

I fumbled for my matchbox and passed it 
to him. He walked over to the fireplace, laid 
the papers on the swept hearth and struck 
a match. They did not burn well at first, 
but after a while they burned. 

“You are burning them—what are you 
doing?” said the Cuban in an anguished 
voice. “You have not even read them.” 

General Harveyson turned back to him, 
the gentleness gone from his mouth 

“I am burning them unread,” he said. “I 
am burning rancor—and useless bitterness— 


and a useless scandal to bring upon honor- : 


able men who walked outside the law for a 
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on Suddenly 


the clear oie 
came.... 
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To reach below the skin surface 
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moment and are now back within the law. 
And if I could burn all the sectional hate 
roused up by the war in that fire, I would 
do it. You are mistaken, Don Luis. We 
are not North and South any more. We are 
a nation. And you have seen the last of 
that nation. You will be taken this morn- 
ing to a certain place to recover from your 
—illness—and when you have recovered, you 
will leave the country. You will take neither 
revolutionary funds nor other men’s papers 
with you—and you will not attempt to en- 
ter an American port again. And now,” he 
added, “if you have any further statement 
to make, either in regard to your—illness— 
or any other matter, L shall be glad to hear 
“* 

He waited, quizzically. And once again, 
I was forced to admire unwillingly the 
strange code of the dark stranger who knew 
when he was beaten and could call up that 
streak of the gentleman in defeat. His eyes 
met mine and he actually smiled, with a 
trace of his old cat-arrogance. 

“T have nothing to say about my—ill- 
ness—” he said, mimicking the General’s 
tone. “I cut myself while I was playing with 
a sword.” 

Then he shut his eyes and was silent. 
General Harveyson turned to the Master of 
Candleshine. 

“George,” he said, “when we went to the 
Point together, we took an oath of allegiance 
to a country. Wont you take that oath 
again now, and let the dead hate bury its 
dead ?” 

I saw the Colonel’s head go down in his 
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hands, and Melissa and I went out of the 
room and left them there with Don Luis, 
silent for once. We stood together at the 
head of the stairs. The dawn was gone. It 
was morning. Opened windows let in the 
sweet early freshness of the air. The serv- 
ants had come back, for downstairs I heard 
old Moses humming as he moved about his 
work. His voice was cracked like an old 
whistle, but when he lifted the note it was 
sweet. 

Then I took Melissa in my arms and she 
kissed the cut on my cheek and I kissed her 
mouth. 


HERE is so much after that that does not 

need telling. I could tell how I grew to 
be a man, and how I married Melissa and 
lost her at last to death that takes all pre- 
cious things. I could tell how I fought, as 
it chanced, in that half-forgotten war for 
“Cuba libre” and walked the streets of Ha- 
vana, though not in a gray uniform... .. 

But the high point of my youth and its 
high moment—it is that I keep going back 
to. Candleshine burned twenty years ago— 
but I shall go back to Candleshine. I have 
loved a woman; I have loved a dog and a 
house—they are gone. But some day, soon 
enough, after a short pain or a long one, I 
shall walk up the old drive and see the old 
house before me, friendly and wide, at peace 
with its cool gardens. Melissa will be walk- 
ing those gardens. And somewhere not far 
off, Blackskin St. George Manassas Cale- 
donian, the dog we called Blackie, will be 
barking. 





COME 


ALONE 


(Continued from page 91) 


Familiar from her nursing course with hos- 
pital routine, she knew she stood little show 
of being admitted to a ward at that hour, 
unless she should make plain at the office 
her identity and her special reasons for re- 
quiring so unusual a privilege. 

No; there must be some other way of ac- 
complishing her purpose. 

The distance to Gotham Hospital was not 
more than a ten minutes’ drive; and as she 
saw the big arched gateway looming ahead, 
she leaned forward with a quick inspiration. 

“Not the main entrance,” she demurred 
hurriedly. “Take me around the block. I 
want to go to the Nurses’ Home.” 

Two minutes later, the man paid and the 
cab dismissed, she ran up the steps of the 
Home and rang the bell. It seemed to her a 
long time that she stood there, her finger on 
the button; but finally the door was opened 
by a sleepy- eyed attendant. 

“Oh, how do you do, Albert.” She was 
relieved to find that it was a boy whom she 
knew, a West Indian. “I have an important 
message for Miss Gannon,”—naming a nurse 
with whom she had gone through training 
school,—‘“‘and if you don’t mind, I'll go right 
up to her room.” 

“Miss Gannon’s out.” He held the door. 
“She went to White Plains to sojourn for the 
night with some friends, and she wont be 
back before noon.” 

For a second Marjorie was nonplused, and 
then her invention rose to the emergency. 

“That's all right. What I want is to get 
some things of mine I left with her. I just 
thought of them on my way home from a 
party !”—trying to account plausibly for her 
appearance at such an hour. “I know exactly 
where to lay my hands on them, so if you 
will let me have her key,”—she opened her 
bag on her wrist and slipped a generous tip 
into his hand,—‘it wiil save me the bother 
of coming back again. .... 

No, I wont take the elevator, Albert. It 
is only up one flight. And you needn’t wait 
to let me out, either. I want to leave a note 
for her and that may keep me a little while.” 

The tip, her air of assurance, her most en- 


chanting smile, the richness of her evening 
gown revealed as her dark coat fell back, all 
combined to convince Albert that her errand 
was an entirely proper one, and he passed 
the key over to her without question. 


ORTUNE was with her, so far, she 

thought as she closed the door of the 
nurse’s room softly behind her. She had an- 
ticipated an argument with her former class- 
mate, protests and objections before she 
gained her end; but as it was, she was spared 
these, and if there were any questioning later, 
no one could be blamed but herself. Edith 
Gannon had a complete alibi. 

She was not bothering about consequences 
now, though. They could be met as they 
arose. Already she had opened the closet 
and had taken down one of the starchy white 
uniforms hanging inside. 

Swiftly she changed into it, making as little 
noise as possible, lest some one hearing her 
and knowing of Miss Gannon’s absence might 
see fit to investigate. For the same reason, 
she did not switch on the light. 

The dim illumination from the hall shining 
through the transom was sufficient to enable 
her to see her way about, but she had to 
search a bit to find cap, shoes and stockings. 

Ready in an unbelievably short time, she 
left the key in the door and made her way 
through the halls and along the covered pas- 
sageway leading to the hospital. Her luck 
still held, for she met no one on the way to 
Ward Three of the Surgical Division, where 
she knew that an accident case almost cer- 
tainly would have been taken. 

It was the zero hour in the darkened ward, 
the time when most of the deaths occur; and 
Marjorie, casting an anxious glance along the 
rows of white cots, felt a thrill of immeasur- 
able relief as she noted that none of them 
was enclosed by the ominous screens. 

Either under the influence of opiates, or in 
natural slumber, all of the patients were rest- 
ing quietly. Only one or two were moaning 
faintly in their sleep. 

It was one of those uneventful nights when 
nurses and physicians may nod undisturbed. 
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The probationer on duty, reading under the 
shaded night-light at the end of the ward, 
laid down her book, and seeing Marjorie, 
rose with a welcoming smile. A break in the 
monetony was agreeable. 

A policeman with blouse unbuttoned and 
his cap lying on the floor beside his chair, 
was sitting with his head against the wall. 
His eyes were closed and he was breathing 
heavily through his open mouth. 

“I am a special,” Marjorie announced in a 
brisk, professional voice, “on a gunshot case. 
The name is Barry, I think.” She consulted 
a slip of paper with which she had provided 
herself in Miss Gannon’s room. “Yes, that 
is it—Clive Barry. I suppose I'll find him 
here, though you never know from what they 
tell you at the office.” 

“Clive Barry?” repeated the probationer. 
“Oh, yes; he’s here all right. Bed Seven. It’s 
on his account that I’ve had that wished on 
me.” She gave a flick of her eyes toward 
the sleeping policeman. 

“But I hardly thought he was the kind 
to get a special,” she went on with a touch 
of surprise. “Down-and-outer, I imagined, 
from what they told me when I came on. 
Got shot up in some place over on One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth Street.” 

“He has friends, probably.” Marjorie spoke 
with an assumption of indifference. “All I 
know is that Dr. Vernon telephoned me to 
get on the case—said there wasn’t anything 
likely to happen tonight that the staff couldn’t 
handle. He’s not—not bad?” She could 
not quite conceal the agitation in her voice, 
but the probationer failed to notice it. 

“Oh, no. Resting easy. You wont have 
a thing to do till he comes out of the coma, 
and that may be for hours yet, they say.” 

“T think I had better look him over, any- 
how.” Marjorie moved down the ward try- 
ing not to betray her eagerness to the girl 
who walked beside her. 


OW easy it had been, she felicitated her- 
self. Not for a moment had her mas- 
querade been questioned. 


And then her heart dropped to her shoes, | 


for shuffling toward them in his worn felt 
slippers, she saw Billy, the orderly, a familiar 
figure of the hospital, whom she knew, and 
who, since. he boasted that he never forgot 
a name or a face, would be almost certain 
to recognize her. 

Since recognition was inevitable, it was bet- 
ter that it should come from her. 

“Hello, Billy!” She left the probationer 
and ran toward him, holding out her hand; 
and as he took it, a folded bill passed between 
them. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” The wizened little 
man peered uncertainly into her face, and 
then his faded eyes widened in an incredulous 
stare. 

“Why—Miss Norris!” But even in his 
amazement the discipline of years gripped 
him, and his voice was so muted that it did 
not reach the nurse waiting a few feet away. 

“Sh-h!” Marjorie murmured. “Don’t give 
me away, Billy. I had to see one of the 
patients here, and there was no other way.” 

“But it is your wedding day!” he stam- 
mered, still gaping. “I was reading about 
you in the paper only half an hour ago, and 
I sure never thought that I—-” 

“I know, I know,” she interrupted nerv- 
ously. “I haven’t time to explain now, but 
it is something very urgent.” Her eyes coaxed 
him, the wistful, trembling smile on her lips 
implored him. “You'll stand by me, wont you, 
Billy? I’m counting on you.” 

“Oh, sure, I will.” 

Marjorie laid a finger on her lips, and 
turned back to the blue-frocked nurse stand- 
ing by one of the cots. 

“This is your case,” said the girl, and Mar- 
jorie tiptoed nearer and bent over the re- 
cumbent figure. 


There was no question of the identity of . 


the man lying there, and yet there was a 
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strangeness in the face upturned to her—im- 
mobile, pale, with deep shadows under the 


closed eyes that sent a chill to her heart. 
{ | il “He is—gone!” she whispered. 
, ) “What do you mean—gone?” The proba- 
tioner gave her a shake. “Can’t you see he’s 
i breathing? And his pulse is all right.” Her 


fingers rested on the patient’s wrist. 

“You must be nervous or something,” she 
| said, eying Marjorie curiously. “The way 
you acted, a person would almost think he 
was some one belonging to you.” 

Realizing her false step, Marjorie caught 
at the suggestion. 

“He—he does look like some one I used to 
know,” she muttered. “The resemblance 
shocked me, I suppose. And seeing him so— 
so ghastly.” 

“Oh, that’s only from loss of blood.” The 
nurse spoke unconcernedly. “You must have 
seen hundreds as bad as that. It was the 
resemblance that got you, I guess. Why, 
you're trembling all over still, dearie,” she 
broke off with quick solicitude. 

Marjorie hung over the injured man, tak- 
ing note of his respiration and pulse, slip- 
ping an arm under his shoulders to ease him 
into a more comfortable position. And the 
nurse, finding her so engrossed, left her after 
a moment or two, and went back to her post. 

Marjorie glanced about at the surrounding 
cots, filled with the flotsam of the night's 
casualties. At her right lay a skinny little 


y & negro swathed in bandages as the result of 
a Lenox Avenue cutting affray; at her left 
was a huge stevedore, with his leg crushed 


in an accident at the docks. Grist fed into 











a hopper, and all receiving the same imper- 
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had stopped. Listening, she could hear noth- 


bal of ing. Her trembling fingers reached for h‘s 
7rue e q? qi aXe agé B& wrist, but could detect no pulse. Then just 
as she was about to call, she caught the 


throbbing as strong as ever, and saw too that 


there had been no change in his respiration. 
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posture she had been practicing. 

- She could’ not do it all alone—she must 
have some outside help; but on whom could 
she call? Kirk? It seemed to her that at 
the thought of him there was an actual phys- 
ical pain in her heart. Ah, no; she could 
not bring him into this! Her father, then; 


Yo u never lose verry there was no one else. It would ag = to be 
—— he. She glanced at the man on the bed and 
in your at sighed. How he would hate it! And yet 


it floats / for his own sake, it must be done. 


/ SHARP-EYED young interne had come 
99 +4too % PURE in to make his post-midnight round, and 
now with the probationer beside him was 
moving down her side of the ward. 

She rose correctly as he approached, and 
moving to the foot of the cot, stood there 
with eyes deferentially downcast, but her 
heart was beating fast. It seemed to her as 
if the keen, cynical gaze of this young sur- 
geon in his white ducks was piercing the 
sham of her borrowed plumage. 

As a matter of fact, he was not thinking 
of her; his entire attention was given to the 
injured man. 

“Still dead to the world, I see,” he com- 
mented. “Well, that makes it easier for you, 
nurse.” 

The callousness of his tone touched Mar- 
jorie on the raw, and she spoke before she 
thought. 

“I can’t take the case so lightly. To me, 
he seems to be in a rather alarming condi- 
tion; and I’m—I’m worried.” 

“Worried? Alarming condition?” He 
snapped her up sharply. “Here, let me have 
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that chart. Has anything happened since you 
have been here?” 

“Nothing more than you see. But he looks 
—looks so like death.” 

He stared at her suspiciously, a caustic 
question on the tip of his tongue, and then 
the probationer eased the situation. 

“He reminds her of some one she knows, 
Doctor,” she murmured in an aside. “It gave 
her quite a jolt when she first saw him.” 

“Humph! Even so, a graduate nurse 
oughtn’t to set up an attack of nerves over 
the etiolation from a little loss of blood.” 

“I am sorry, Doctor, but you see, I’ve 
only just come on.” Marjorie did her best to 
make her tones placating and sufficiently 
humble. “I don’t really know anything 
about the case.” 

“Well, there’s nothing much to it,” he said 
more leniently; “certainly nothing to throw a 
conniption fit about. Although, at that,”—he 
grinned at the probationer,—‘“I don’t know 
that she’s any worse than Dr. Gaffney on the 
ambulance. He was so certain the fellow 
was a goner when he brought him in, that 
if he’d been let alone, he’d have landed him 
over at the morgue. That’s the way the re- 
port got out that it was a murder. 

“But it didn’t take us long to discover the 
mistake after we got him on the table.” He 
addressed himself to Marjorie again. “If you 
will look at the chart, you'll see that the 
man was shot in the back of the neck, about 
four inches above the tip of the left scapula, 
and a little to the left of the median line. 
The ball entered on an upward slant,”—he in- 
dicated with his forefinger,—‘“striking the 
base of the skull at an angle which deflected 
it along the left base of the occipital bone, 
thus causing it to plow into the occipital 
triangle and injure the left sympathetic nerve, 
and then emerge here below the mastoid 
process. 

“He was lucky. A hair’s-breadth at al- 
most any point, and it would have been cur- 
tains for our boy friend there. But as it is, 
the practical result, beyond the weakness 
from shock and hemorrhage, is likely to be 
little more than that of a stiff left hook to 
the jaw. Of course he'll have to be kept 
very quiet for a day or two; it would be dan- 
gerous to move or excite him in any way, 
but outside of that, I should say his chances 
were A-one.” 


N Marjorie’s throat a sob of thankfulness 


rose. 

“And he will lie like this how long, 
Doctor?” 

“Ask me another—maybe ten minutes; 
maybe for several hours. It all depends on 
his powers of recuperation.” 

He glanced down at the watch on his 
wrist, and lifted his eyebrows as he noted 
that he was overstaying his time. So, with 
a brief word or two of directions to the pro- 
bationer in regard to another case, he hurried 
on his way. 

Marjorie, feeling a little faint from her 
ordeal, looked at her own watch. Not 
yet four o’clock? She could hardly believe 
that less than an hour had passed since she 
had heard the clock strike three on her drive 
to the hospital. 

She saw the old orderly shuffling along 
over on the other side of the ward; but as 
she waited to catch his eye and beckon to 
him, her attention was drawn by a faint 
sound like a sigh. Turning, she bent quickly 
over the cot, then drew back with a start; 
for the eyes in the face on the pillow were 
open and conscious, gazing up into hers. 

“Marjorie! Am I dreaming?” 

“Steady, Clive.’ She laid her hand 
quickly on his forehead as he tried to lift 
his head. “You must lie still now, dear, 
and not attempt to talk. You have been in- 
jured, and—” 

“Where am 1?”—quickly. 


“In a ward in Gotham Hospital. Never : 


mind that; I’m sending for Father, and—” 
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She stopped at the quick clutch of his hand. 

“I’m not going to kick in, am I?” 

“Of course not. The doctor just said that 
it was no worse than a stiff blow to the chin. 
But you have lost a iot of blood, and you 
must keep quiet. Just know that everything 
is all right, dear, and rest. Father—” 

He squirmed and frowned. It was plain 
that he had no wish to meet Evander Norris. 
He turned slightly in the bed, and his eyes 
dilated as he saw the sleeping policeman. 

“My God!” He gave a despairing groan. 
“Marjorie, I’ve got to get out of here—now, 
without a minute’s delay. My clothes!” 

“Clive, you're mad! You are in no con- 
dition to leave. It simply can’t be done.” 

“Don’t make me waste my strength. It’s 
got to be done.” His voice wavered jerkily. 
“The police! Now do you understand?” 


Chapter Eight 
HE church clock on Morningside Heights 
which Marjorie had heard on her way to 
the hospital was also audible in the apart- 
ment on One Hundred and Fifteenth Street, 
where Kirk sat virtually a prisoner. 

There was no other idea in his mind but 
that Marjorie had started back home; and he 
had counted on that return drive with her 
as an opportunity, using the colloquial phrase, 
to square himself. He had sfaked all his 
hopes on it; and here he was, thwarted, 
cheated of his chance at a reconciliation by 
the stupidity of a bullying cop. 

It had become very quiet there in the 
Fannings’ living-room after Dorgan went out 
in search of a nurse to look after the baby, 
almost startlingly quiet in contrast to the 
previous turbulence. Hines, seated at the 
table, fountain-pen in hand, was jotting 
down notes in his book. Fanning had 
gloomily filled his pipe, and between puffs 
was casting sullen, apprehensive glances at 
the detective. Kirk stood stiffly over in front 
of the mantelpiece, a figure of protest. 

Three o’clock! The faint, chiming strokes 
as they punctuated the stillness stirred him 
to a deeper sense of grievance. Nearly dawn; 
and he was—or was not—to be married at 
noon. 

Dorgan returned with the information that 
a nurse had been found. 

Hines promptly rose, pocketing his note- 
book and pen; and with a final order to 
Dorgan to take Fanning over to the station- 
house as soon as the woman arrived, mo- 
tioned Kirk toward the door. 

It was a relief to Kirk to get out of that 
apartment, to be driving away from the 
neighborhood, to be taking what he de- 
voutly vowed to himself would be his last 
glimpse of the whole poisonous section. 

He had planned to rid himself during this 
trip of the incriminating pistol in his hip 
pocket; but unfortunately the cab window 
was tightly fastened on the side where he 
sat; and for fear the sharp-eyed detective 
might spot him, he dared not slip the weapon 
out and leave it on the seat. While he was 
still puzzling over what disposition to make 
of the thing, they arrived at their destina- 
tion, and his chance was gone. 

Inspector Curran met them at the door 
of his apartment high up above the river, 
and shook hands with Kirk as they came in. 
He was a tight-faced, ruddy man who could 
assume at times an expression of almost 
priestly benignity, comforting but not to be 
banked on. 

“Well, Mr. Sargent,” he said, “I understand 
you have been having rather a night of it, 
and not at your bachelor supper either.” 

He ushered Kirk into a small room which 
looked as if it might serve him as an office. 
“I can’t offer you much in the way of 
breakfast—my household isn’t stirring yet; 
but there’s hot coffee and some sandwiches.” 
He motioned to a table on which an electric 
percolator was bubbling pleasantly. “Make 


yourself at home, while I speak to Hines. 
I'll not be long.” He went out, closing the 
door behind him. 

The aroma of the coffee, the sight of the 
sandwiches, reminded Kirk that he was 
hungry. He had not been conscious of it be- 
fore; but now, as he availed himself of Cur- 
ran’s invitation, he realized that much of his 
recent exasperation and petulance was due 
to the fact that he had been running that 
delicate engine, the brain, at full speed all 
night without fuel. 

Yet food and drink, although undoubtedly 
refreshing, did not mellow his mood of resent- 
ment; the coffee, while mitigating his fatigue, 
and inspiring him with new energy, also 
stimulated his indignation at these senseless 
delays which kept him from following Mar- 
jorie. He was boiling with anger when Cur- 
ran returned. 

“T’ve been drinking your coffee, Inspector, 
and finishing most of your sandwiches;”’ he 
said. “Thanks for your hospitality; but I’ve 
no scruples in telling you that I think this 
matter of detaining me in that hole of Fan- 
ning’s, and then dragging me over here, is 
about the most high-handed piece of depart- 
mental asininity that I ever heard of, and it 
wont sleep in my memory, either. There 
must be some means of protecting a citizen 
from such performances as this.” 

Curran sat down by the table,and laid on 
it some pages torn from a notebook, pre- 
sumably Hines’. 

“How the devil could I possibly be tied 
up with this thing?” Kirk continued violently. 
“Through that locket, I suppose! Why, I 
gave that to Mrs. Fanning long before she 
was married, over ten years ago, and I have 
never seen her since until last night.” 

“Oh, the locket!” Curran made a gesture 
of dismissing it as a matter of small impor- 
tance. “I saw at once that the photograph 
of you was an old one, taken years ago, and 
that the locket was out of date. Mrs. Fan- 
ning might have lost it or pawned it, and it 
may have passed through half a dozen hands. 
No, we're not bothering about the locket. 
Something more—yes, a good deal more— 
than has come to the surface yet in this af- 
fair, and—” 

“I don’t doubt it,” Kirk interjected; “but 
what on earth does it have to do with me?” 

“What’s the matter with your wrist, Sar- 
gent ?” 

“Scratched it!”—curtly. “What are you 
driving at, Inspector? Are you trying to 
pin this on me?” 


URRAN showed a hard smile. He took 

from a drawer a blood-stained scrap of 
stiff paper, with a few words of engraving 
on it, and laid it before him. 

“Exhibit A,” he said. “This was found 
clutched in the man’s hand, and is the foun- 
dation of our case. At first but little atten- 
tion was paid to it; it was not even mentioned 
in the newspaper reports. But finally some- 
body made it out as a piece of a wedding 
invitation, and by some fairly good detective 
work we finally succeeded in having it iden- 
tified as one of those issued for the mar- 
riage of Miss Norris and yourself.” 

Kirk leaned forward quickly to scrutinize 
more closely the stained, crumpled scrap. 

“Possibly it is,” he frowned. “But what 
of it? There were hundreds of those in- 
vitations sent out. Anybody might have 
gotten hold of one.” 

“Wait!” Curran reached again into the 
drawer, and beside the scrap of paper laid out 
the little heart-shaped locket. 

“Exhibit B,” he said. “We had not pre- 
viously recognized the identity of the photo- 
graph inside; but with this clue to go on, 
and the initials, K. S., for confirmation, we 
of course had no difficulty in placing it. 
Merely a matter of putting two and two to- 
gether, then, to show that you had given it 
at some time to Mrs. Fanning. This,” said 
Curran, reaching once more into the drawer, 
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“is Exhibit C.” He laid beside the locket and 
the scrap of wedding invitation an envelope 
containing a crumpled letter. 

Kirk glanced down at the thing, and then 
sat petrified, frozen into immobility. The 
name, Clive Barry; the handwriting—Mar- 
jorie’s! He wanted to shout, “Frame-up! 
Forgery!” and could not. It was too 
authentic, too individual. A copy of any- 
thing, no matter how accurate, purporting to 
be the original, arouses doubt; but when we 
see the genuine article, we know it instantly 
by some intuitive sense, more convincing 
than the undependable testimony of the eye. 

Curran’s fingers slid across the table, and 
turned over the envelope. There, as if fur- 
ther confirmation were needed, was written 
on the flap: “Return to Miss M. Norris.” 

Curran pointed to this. 

“The accompanying address, you see, was 
torn away,” he said, “and that threw us off 
for a bit. We never dreamed, of course, that 
the writer was the daughter of Evander 
Norris. But the scrap of wedding invitation 
again put us on the right track. 

“Read the letter,” he said. “It was found 
as you see it, stuffed into Barry’s pocket, and 
I think will answer all your questions.” 


IRK drew his hand across his forehead 

as if to brush away a momentary diz- 
ziness. There was a ringing of bells in his 
ears; Curran’s voice seemed to come from far 
off. A deep, painful crimson crept up over 
his face. 

“I’m not reading other people's letters.” 

The Inspector shrugged callously. 

“You needn’t bother about that; it’s al- 
ready been read. Here.” He removed the 
envelope, and laid the open sheet on the table. 

Drawn by an irresistible magnet, Kirk’s 
eyes followed the lines: 


“Dearest, 

“You cannot imagine my surprise nor what 
it meant to me to hear from you again after 
your long silence. I can’t realize yet that I 
am to be married tomorrow. It was sweet of 
you to write and wish me happiness, but how 
can I be happy knowing that you are here 
and that I have not seen you? In spite of 
alt the hurry and flurry of this last day, you 
haven’t been out of my thoughts for one min- 
ute. I am writing this early and sending it 
by a messenger. Send back word when and 
where I can see you. I can’t be married and 
sail away unless I see and talk to you first, 
unless something is settled between us. I 
will meet you wherever you say, if you think 
it best not to come to the house. 

“With all my love, 
“Unchangeably 
“M.” 


All down in black and white—there, be- 
fore his eyes. No possible mistake about it. 
Two and two make four.. Marjorie had 
written the letter. 

He wanted to hide his face and groan; in- 
stead he lifted it. He would not make a 
parade of his emotions before Curran. 

“It’s from her, of course: I am not going 
to deny it.” His throat had contracted, and 
his voice sounded thick and uneven. “But I 
know Miss Norris, and I know that there is 
some perfectly good explanation of it.” 

Curran’s eyebrows went up a fraction, not 
enough for Kirk to notice. The case as the 
Inspector saw it was simple. A girl’s infatua- 
tion for the good-looking chauffeur or gar- 
dener, or somebody. Parental interference. 
The man vanishes, probably paid to get out 
of the way. Time passes; she becomes at- 
tached to Sargent, and accepts him. But 
when the other man appears again, the old 
love comes surging back, all the stronger for 
its long repression. Nature asserts itself. 

“I told Hines to bring Miss Norris with 
you,” he said, “but he carelessly let her slip 
through his fingers. Well, I shall talk to her 
later. Sargent, there was no gun found on 
Fanning or in his place. Have you one?” 
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Kirk sat perfectly still. He knew that if 
he did not answer, Curran might have him 
searched. It was idle to stall, not par- 
ticularly intelligent. He took the revolver 
from his hip pocket and laid it on the table. 

Curran put it aside carefully. “This goes 
to the fingerprint people and to an arms 
expert. We'll then know if the bullet that 
went through Barry’s neck corresponds to 
one that may have been discharged from this 
gun. 

“Sargent, suppose you explain to me just 
what your little group at the Fannings’ to- 
night were so bent on hiding, and how you 
and Miss Norris happened to be there at all. 
Man, -you’re going to be married at noon 
today—perhaps. It’s almost sunrise now. 
You haven't a lot of time to clear things up 
—-if you can.” 

There was no reply, although the Inspector 
gave full time for one. 

“There are,” Curran went on, “three strong 
presumptive cases against three separate per- 
sons. Yourself, for one. You had a motive, 
one of the strongest a man can have— 
jealousy. Barry was shot with a thirty-two 
caliber pistol, and you had one on you. You 
have a cut on your wrist, which might or 
might not have been made on that broken 
window-pane.” 

“You said three persons,” Kirk broke in 


on him. “I am one. Fanning is another, of 
course. Who is the third? This Mrs. La- 
coste ?” 

“No.” Curran shook his head. “She seems 


to be pretty well eliminated. We are still 
checking up on her, naturally; but so far, 
it looks as if she had an air-tight alibi. 
According to all reports, she spent the entire 
afternoon at her sister’s on the outskirts of 
Paterson, and has a dozen witnesses to prove 
it. That the thing happened in her apartment 
seems as Hines says Fanning put it, merely 
her tough luck. 

“No,” he went on, “the third person I 
mean is Marjorie Norris. That letter in the 
man’s pocket. The fact that a young lady 
whose description fits Miss Norris like a glove 
drove up in a taxi to the lodging-house where 
Barry lived, at five o’clock this afternoon, and 
asked for him. When the landlady told her 
that he was not there, she seemed cast down, 
and was very anxious to learn how she might 
locate him.” 

(A climax of exceptional power occurs in 
the next installment of this engrossing novel— 
in the next, the October, issue.) 





THE ROMANTIC 
SOLDIER 


(Continued from page 70) 


Custer—the bit of destiny—had done his 
work well. His regiment had many scalps to 
its credit. From one end of the country to 
the other his Seventh Cavalry was well 
known. They were recognized “old” Indian 
fighters—and Indian fighters were the popu- 
lar heroes in those days following the Civil 
War. 

In 1871 the regiment was split up into 
single and two-troop detachments and sent 
to Kentucky and South Carolina to ferret 
out illicit distillers and break up the Ku Klux 
Klan. Custer himself was stationed in a 
small garrison forty miles south of Louisville. 
Here he hunted to his heart’s content, lost 
money dabbling in blooded horses, and wrote 
his “Life on the Plains” for the Galaxy Mag- 
azine. 

In March, 1873, came the welcome orders 
for Custer to assemble his beloved regiment 
at Memphis and by boat journey up the 
broad Mississippi and the muddy Missouri to 
Yankton and then, disembarking, take up the 
long six-hundred-mile march northward to 
Fort Rice. 

Those were good days for him. Again he 
had about him the men he loved—his brother 








Do you really 


want bigger 


Earning Power-, 
Larger Success? 


There’s only one sure way 
to get it, and here’s the 
“secret formula”— 


Do you know that in four words you can 
sum up every success in business — and 
you know that this simple formula is just 
as sure to work for you as for any other 
man who ever lived? 

Here is the formula, then—in just four 
words—and if you'll try it even for so short 
a period as six months, you'll be amazed at 
the things it will do for you! The formula is 
—DEFINITE OBJECTIVES, SYSTEM- 
ATICALLY FOLLOWED! 

To put the formula another way— it’s 
knowing what you want and preparing 
Steadily to get it! 

In Peoria there lives a man named Paul F. 
Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to apply this formula. 

At this time Mr. Bourscheidt was As- 
sistant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so as 
to fit himself for larger responsibilities. 
That was his DEFINITE OBJECTIVE. 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

Eleven months later he had completed the 
training; and if you were in business in 1922, 
you will remember what troublous times the 
were — profits shrinking, payrolls slashed, 
and only the fittest able to stand the gaff. 

“As a result of my training,’’ wrote Mr. 
Bourscheidt at that time, ‘‘I notice a big 
improvement in my work and my ability to 
cope with difficult situations. Already I can 
report a promotion and an increase of 30 per 
cent, which in these days is no small item."’ 


. ~ 7 


Since that date, men have come and gone 
in the Peoria Life Insurance Company, but 
still Mr. Bourscheidt has held to that simple 
formula of DEFINITE OBJECTIVES. 

Realizing the importance of legal knowl- 
edge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training 
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in Law. He set as his goal the Illinois Bar 
examinations, which he passed successfully 
in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, 
that in October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt 
was made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, or that 
today he is being entrusted with greater 
and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of this plan—in 
the eyes of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates— 
is the fact that 23 other people in the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company have enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study business training. 
These other executives—both men and 
women—are out to compel larger success 
through the speeding up of practical ex- 
perience, 
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Dust it over your body like tale. Rub 
it under your arms. Shake some in your 
shoes or over your feet — especially 
before dancing. 


Use all you want—Deodo is soothing 
and healing to the skin. Won't seal pores. 
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on sanitary napkins. 
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Tom, the gay young bachelor who wore two 
Congressional medals of honor; Calhoune, 
who the year before had married Custer’s s‘s- 
ter Maggie; “Queenie’s Own” Cook with his 
Dundreary whiskers; Yates, with his smart 
“band-box” troop; Smith, with his gray horse 
troop and his shattered arm; Keogh, the gal- 
lant Irish soldier of fortune who had served 
in the Papal forces and with two other fight- 
ing Irishmen had hurried to America and 
joined the Union forces early in the Civil 
War. All brave lads—and all to die with 
their young leader that June Sunday three 
years later, on the Little Big Horn in Mon- 
tana. 

They were going up there now. They 
were going where they could again hear the 
hot p:ng-ping of bullets, the swish of deadly 
arrows, the blood-curdling war-whoops, the 
pound of charging horses, the shrill bugle 
notes, the thrilling song of “Garry Owen”— 
the whole mad and glorious call of battle. 

They sang of their journey and of their 
regiment : 


For seven long years I courted Nancy— 
Hi, ho, the rolling river! 
For seven long years I courted Nancy— 
Hi, ho! we're bound away for the 
wild Missoureye. 


She would not have me for her lover— 
Hi, ho, the rolling river! 
She would not have me for her lover— 
Hi, ho! we’re bound away for the wild 
Missoureye. 


Because I was a cavalry soldier— 
Hi, ho, the rolling river! 
Because I was a cavalry soldier— 
Hi, ho! we're bound away for the 
wild Missoureye. 


B* the summer of 1873 Jay Cooke’s North- 
ern Pacific railroad that was to run from 
Duluth on Lake Superior to the Columb‘a 
River, in eastern Oregon, had reached the 
banks of the upper Missouri at Bismarck, 
North Dakota. In this spot in 1804 Lewis 
and Clark had dug in for the long northern 
winter, just as Cooke’s railroad was to dig in 
now for several winters, toss a bridge over 
the wild, wide stream and shoot its long arm 
of steel across the once sacred Indian lands 
of Montana. 

But in the spring of 1873 only a tentative 
route had been decided on, and it was nec- 
essary to send out a large surveying party 
under heavy guard to keep it from being at- 
tacked and destroyed by the hostiles. Custer 
and his regiment were to form the major 
part of the expedition. 

The Sioux were again in bad temper. Fol- 
lowing Little Crow’s terrible massacre of 
some four hundred Minnesota settlers in the 
Indian summer of 1862, the tribes had re- 
ceived harsh and necessary punishment from 
the soldiers under General Sibley. Forced 
treaties, broken pledges and the eternal 
crowding of the pioneers onto their lands 
had brought on the brutal uprising. Scores 
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of innocent Indians were unavoidably killed 
in the reprisals. 

A few years later when the miners of west- 
ern Montana and Idaho demanded a shortcut 
trail to their settlements, the army, con- 
trary to Indian pledges, laid out the road and 
built the protecting forts. This had broucht 
on the annihilation of Colonel Fetterman and 
his ninety-one soldiers outside the gates of 
Fort Phil Kearney in December, 13866. 


~ July of the year following Congress 
passed an act to establish peace with the 
hostile Indian tribes, and a commission, with 
no less a personage than General Sherman 
at its head, met Red Cloud’s representatives 
at Fort Laramie on Sept. 13, 1867. After 
months of dillydallying, the Treaty of 1868 
was agreed upon. Among other things the 
Government agreed to close up the Bozeman 
trail, dismantle the forts and set apart a 
great Sioux reservation, comprising what is 
now the entire State of South Dakota, west 
of the Missouri River, “for the absolute and 
undisturbed use and occupation of the Indians 
herein named.” The Government also ex- 
pressly agreed and stipulated that the country 
north of the North Platte River and east cf 
the summits of the Big Horn Mountains 
should be held and considered to be unceded 
Indian territory, and that no white person 
should be permitted to occupy any porticn 
of this ground, or pass through it without 
first obtaining the consent of the Indians. No 
northern line was defined, but the Indians 
held that their natural hunting-grounds ex- 
tended to the Yellowstone River. 

That spring of 1873, while Custer and his 
Seventh Cavalry were marching northward, 
singing their “Hi, ho! we’re bound away for 
the wild Missoureye,” the Northern Pacific 
induced Indian Commissioner Smith to ap- 
point a special commission to meet with the 
Sioux, and secure their consent to run the 
railroad through their lands. The mighty 
Red Cloud was by this time thoroughly dis- 
illusioned as to the desire or the ability of 
the white man to keep faith with the Indians, 
and gave his permission for the younger anti- 
whites to refuse the new demands and openly 
to harass the intruders. 

With Sitting Bull—a squat, broad-shoul- 
dered, bantam-legged fanatic, who walked 
with a limp—stood Crazy Horse and Gall, 
Black Moon and Spotted Tail, American 
Horse and Fast Bull, Scabby Head and Fast 
Bear, all chiefs of the different Sioux bands, 
and all bitter and determined to hold out 
against the whites—and all to meet three 
years later in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn in their last stand against Custer and 
his soldiers. 

It was into this rising temper of bitterness 
and determination that Custer rode that July 
day of 1873. For him this summer was to 
be one of welcome bits of action and thrills. 
As the principal command of the military 
escort, he had just enough spirited Indian 
fighting to keep him on the alert. 

On the morning of August 4th, pushing 
ahead of the main party with two troops of 
his Seventh, and with his favorite scout, a 
young Arickaree warrior named Bloody 
Knife,—later to give his life for his white 
master on the Little Big Horn,—Custer 
suddenly found himself cut off and sur- 
rounded. Riding alone, he was two or three 
hundred yards in the far advance when he 
sensed his desperate situation. Wheeling 
his horse, he raced for his men, now dis- 
mounted and firing calmly at the charging 
Indians. 

It was a short, hot fight, and except for 
the providential arrival of reinforcements, the 
same fate that befell him three years later 
might have swept over him this day. Strag- 


- gling along behind this advance guard, a 


soldier and the regimental veterinarian and 
army storekeeper had been discovered by the 
Indians, and in an instant all three had been 
killed and scalped. 


, A. 
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September found Custer and his regiment 
back in Fort Rice, and later that fall he was 
ordered to Fort Lincoln as the commanding 
officer of the post. The winter months he 
and Mrs. Custer spent in New York, and the 
following spring he returned to the fort and 
started preparations for an expedition into the 
Black Hills. Rumors of gold, brought out by 
the Indians, had fired the imagination of 
thousands of frontier men. Custer, eager for 
action and adventure, welcomed the sugges- 
tion from General Sheridan that he explore 
these sacred and forbidden hills, and report 
just what he found. To date no Government 
man had ever penetrated this vast unknown 
country, pledged by sacred treaty to be for- 
ever Sioux land. 

On July ist, 1874, Custer trotted out from 
Fort Lincoln at the head of his swagger and 
experienced Seventh Cavalry—again a tiny bit 
of destiny involved willy-nilly in forces that 
were as great and uncompromising as time 
and tide. His hand was to pull the lever 
that was to start the vast and terrifying 
engines of conquest and absorption; but the 
force that gave them their irresistible mo- 
mentum was the urge of nature itself—the 
spirit of man—civilization, the god of life. 


WO months later Custer sent a messenger 

to the nearest telegraph head with his re- 
port to be dispatched to departmental head- 
quarters at St. Paul. The following day the 
glowing news went singing over a dozen wires 
—thrilling eager men, stirring them, driving 
them into this new wave of conquest that 
would not be denied. 

It read in part: 

“Gold has been found at several places, and 
it is the belief of those who are giving their 
attention to this subject that it will be found 
in paying quantities. I have upon my table 
forty or fifty particles of pure gold in size 
averaging that of a small pinhead, and most 
of it obtained today from one panful of 
earth. As we have never remained in camp 
longer than one day, it will be readily under- 
stood that there is no opportunity to make 
a satisfactory examination in regard to de- 
posits of valuable minerals. Veins of lead 
and strong indications of silver have been 
found Veins of what the geologists 
term gold-bearing quartz crop out on almost 
every hillside, but in one place, and the only 
one within my knowledge, where so great a 
depth was reached, a hole was dug eight feet 
in depth; the miners report that they found 
gold among the roots of the grass, and from 
that point to the lowest point reached, gold 
was found in paying quantities. On some 
of the water-courses almost every panful of 
earth produced gold in small yet paying 
quantities. It has not required an expert to 
find gold in the Black Hills, as men without 
former experience in mining have discovered 
it at an expense of but little time and labor.” 

Less than a year before, the Black Friday 
of 1873 had brought on the greatest panic 
America had ever suffered. Hundreds of 
thousands of men were idle, discouraged and 
desperate. To them Custer’s promise of gold 
brought daring dreams of sudden wealth. 

Almost overnight the march toward the 
forbidden hills began. Custer had started 
something that neither he nor any other man 
could stop. It was the tragic destiny of the 
Indian lands that no man-made laws, no 
legislation, was ever to be able to check the 
endless, restless search for gold and free 
homes. 

So great and imposing was this mad rush 
for gold that four days after Custer’s an- 
nouncement had been given out, General 
Sheridan telegraphed from his military head- 
quarters in Chicago to General Terry in 
command of the Department of Dakota, pro- 
‘hibiting all whites from entering the Black 
Hills and ordering Terry to send troops along 
the Missouri and the Platte to turn back forci- 
bly all parties,and to seize and destroy their 
outfits. 
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New york debutantes 
say they don’t like men 
who are bald or have dan- 
druff. Don’t give women 
a chance to talk this way 
about you 


“Even if they aren’t old and 
neglected, they look it,” 


say New York debutantes of men who 


are BALD or have DANDRUFF 


F COURSE we don’t like men so 

well who are bald or have dan- 

druff, who does?” popular New York 
debutantes recently told us. 

Don’t let the women you know feel 
and talk this way about you! 

Dandruff can be destroyed—by the 

right method. And this regular 3 min- 


Ir HE ONLY hadn't waited, how very different 

this photograph would be! But he did wait—and 

just a slight hair-thinning became a sizable bald 

spot. And the V’s at his temples grew into 

peaks. Such a pity when 3 minutes every day 
would have saved his hair! — 


utes a day treatment will keep your 
hair vigorous, young-looking, thick. 

But remember, it must be followed 
faithfully, 3 minutes a day every day. 
EVERY MORNING, moisten hair and scalp gen- 
erously with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then, 
with fingers pressed down firmly, move scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of scalp. Move 
scalp, not fingers. Brush your hair while 
moist. It will stay just the way you want it. 


Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp kills dandruff. Working it into 
the scalp deeply every day, gives hair- 
health, keeps the hair growing and thick. 
Begin this Pinaud treatment now. Buy 
a bottle of Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 


FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write to- 
day to Pinaud, Incorporated, Dept.R-2, 
220 East 21st Street, New York. 





Look for Pinaud’ s signature on every botile 


PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


by Pinaod: Ine. KEEPS THE HAIR HEALTHY: THE SCALP CLEAN 
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Instant relief for 
eyes irritated by 


Sports 


When you return from golf, tennis, 
swimming, motoring or other outdoor 
activities with eyes that are hot, 
strained and bloodshot, apply a few 
drops of cooling, soothing Murine. 
It instantly relieves the tired, burning 
feeling, and soon ends the bloodshot 
condition. 

Men find Murine invaluable for clear- 
ing up their eyes in the morning and 
refreshing them during business. 
Women use it to impart new beauty to 
their eyes. A month's supply of this 
harmless lotion costs pe 60c. Get 
acquainted with its benefits. 


Write Murine Co., Dept. 29, Chicago, for 
FREE books on Eye Beauty and Eye Care 


URINE; 


or YOUR 


EYES 














How to have Lovely, 
Lustrous Hair ~always/ 


Does your hair ever seem dull to you— 
drab, lifeless? Have you not wished for 
something that would keep it looking 
prettier—richer in tone? 

The secret lies in proper shampooing! 
Not just soap-and-water “washings”, but 
regular use of ashampoo that really 
beautifies—one that was created especially 
to improve dull hair and add that little 
something extra so often lacking. 

If you really wish to make your hair be- 
witchingly lovely—just one Golden Glint 
Shampoo will show you the way! No other 
shampoo, anywhere, like it. Does more than 
merely cleanse the hair. There’s a youth- 
imparting touch—a beauty specialist’s 
secret inits formula. Millions use regularly. 
At your dealers’, or send 25ctoJ.W.Kobi 
Company, DeptI, 611 Rainier Ave., Seattle, 
Wash, hloasy back if not delighted. 








Hundreds were stopped, and many who 
did slip through the lines were later rounded 
up and sent back under arrest to the nearest 
towns—where the civil authorities promptly 
turned them loose. 


UT it was as useless as attempting to 

sweep back the incoming tide with a 
broom. The Government and the army were 
helpless before the insatiable hunger of these 
pioneers. The whole West was screaming 
its demands that the Indians be driven to 
smaller and smaller reservations, and their 
lands given over to the white men. 

In June, 1875, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, under whom was the Department of 
Indian Afiairs, appointed a special commis- 
sion, including General Terry, to secure from 
the Indians the right for white men to open 
mines in the Black Hills. By the Treaty of 
1868 it required three-fourths of all the male 
Indians to legalize a sale of Indian lands, and 
being convinced that this would be impossible, 
the commission attempted to purchase only 
the mining rights. But after weeks of parley 
even this was impossible, and in the end the 
whole movement failed. 

Sheridan, in disgust, ordered the military to 
be withdrawn, and immediately miners by the 
thousands poured into the forbidden country. 
By March, 1876, eleven thousand men were 
in Custer City alone. The whole region was 
being overrun by whites—and back on the 
buffalo ranges of the Powder River valley, 
back in the Rosebud and the Big Horn coun- 
try, Sitting Bull and Gall and Crazy Horse 
and Black Moon and American Horse 
preached their gospel of hate. 

Determined to stand for no more delay, 
the Government, through the Indian Depart- 
ment, announced on December 6, 1875, that 
all the northern Indians who did not report 
at their agencies by January thirty-first 
would be considered as hostiles, and that 
they would be turned over to the War De- 
partment to be dealt with as the army saw 
fit. Angry and hopeless, the warriors winter- 
ing on the buffalo lands of the Powder River 
valley chanted their war-songs and prepared 
for the end. 

They were certain now that their precious 
Black Hills were to be taken away from them 
by force, without the slightest regard for 
their ancient rights and unquestioned treaties. 
There was nothing to do but to make one 
last desperate stand against the whites. If 
they must die, they would die fighting. 

Twilight was falling for the once free and 
happy Sioux—the short, swift twilight of 
the high prairies. And silhouetted against the 
skyline in the fading light stood the figure of 
Custer, their conqueror. 


N the frontier army post of Fort Lincoln 

that early spring of 1876, Custer was 
eagerly and joyously preparing for the final 
campaign against the hostiles. Sheridan had 
carefully laid his plans for the great envelop- 
ing movement that would crush or capture 
the irresponsibles and either exterminate 
them or drive them onto the reservations 
where they could be kept in hand. 

Custer was to command the column that 
was to march westward from Fort Lincoln. 
From the southward—from old Fort Phil 
Kearney, where Colonel Fetterman and his 
ninety-one men had been killed, grizzled old 
General Crook, the “Gray Fox,” was to 
march with a large command toward the 
north into the valley of the Powder River. 
At the same time a third column under Gen- 
eral John Gibbon, he of the famous Second 
Corps, the “Iron Corps” of Gettysburg and 
a dozen other Civil War battlefields, was to 
march eastward with a smaller command 
from Fort Ellis, in the far western part of 
the territory and join Custer and Crook. 

Sitting Bull and the rest of the hostiles 
were to be crushed in this three-pronged nut- 
cracker—crushed and eliminated forever. And 
Custer, the great Indian fighter, with the 
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pride of his heart, his gallant Seventh Cav- 
alry, was to be in at the kill. 

But destiny was to have its final go at the 
golden-haired Custer—great destiny against 
this frail bit of destiny. 

That spring of 1876, Democratic politicians 
in Washington searching for campaign ammu- 
nition to shoot at President Grant, and to 
use in the coming Presidential election, sud- 
denly recalled a letter that General Hazen had 
written in January, 1872, from his post at 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory, to Congressman 
James A. Garfield—and turned over by Gar- 
field to the New York Tribune. This letter 
bore the extraordinary information that an 
army post trader at Fort Sill was paying 
twelve thousand dollars a year to a man in 
New York for the privilege of continuing as 
post trader—the intimation being that Sec- 
retary of War Belknap was personally profit- 
ing. For four years this accusation had lain 
undisturbed, but now in the spring of 1876, 
it was dug out and made the principal item 
in the indictment of Belknap by the House 
of Representatives, and in his subsequent 
impeachment trial by the United States 
Senate. 

On March the second, at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, He'ster Clymer, Chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department, submitted a report bringing 
charges against Belknap—and almost imme- 
diately a letter in President Grant’s own 
handwriting and marked ten-twenty A. M., 
was sent to the House announcing the resig- 
nation of his Secretary of War. But the 
party politics were not to be denied, and 
impeachment proceedings began. 

This day Custer was completing his final 
arrangements for the great campaign against 
the Sioux. It is true that he had been talk- 
ing a little too much for a circumspect army 
officer. He had stumbled on collusion be- 
tween certain post traders and Indian agents. 

Somehow, in some way, Mr. Heister Cly- 
mer found out that Custer had some damag- 
ing information against Belknap, and wasn’t 
afraid to talk. Immediately he sent for him 
to come to Washington and testify. ~ 


herr pareny-oed and almost proudly, Custer 
told what he knew about the post trader- 
ships, and the graft connected with them. He 
got his name and his picture in the paper. It 
turned out that he was one of the star wit- 
nesses against Grant's personal friend, ex- 
Secretary of War Belknap. 

With his examination finished, he was 
eager to return to his troops and the cam- 
paign. He heard that President Grant was 
angry and bitter at the part he had taken. 
He called to see the President. For hours he 
was kept waiting in the anteroom. Then he 
called again and was refused an audience. 
For a third time he visited the White House, 
this time sending in a note: 


“To his Excellency the President : 

“Today for the third time I have sought an 
interview with the President—not to solicit 
a favor, except to be granted a brief hearing 
—but to remove from his mind certain un- 
just impressions concerning myself, which I 
have reason to believe are entertained against 
me. I desire this opportunity simply as a 
matter of justice, and I regret that the Presi- 
dent has declined to give me an opportunity 
to submit to him a brief statement, which 
justice to him, as well as to me, demanded. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“G. A. Custer, Lt.. Col. Seventh Cavalry 
“Bvt. Maj. Genl. U. S. Army.” 


But the iron-willed conqueror of Lee re- 
mained unmoved. He refused to see Custer. 
Smarting under the snub, and worried about 
the expedition against the Sioux, Custer hur- 
ried to General Sherman’s office to report his 
departure to his post. Sherman was away 
in New York; and Custer, reporting to both 
the Attorney-General and the Inspector Gen- 
eral, took the night train for the West. 














-_ 
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The following day General Sheridan— 
Custer’s chief and intimate friend—received 
the following message in Chicago: 


“Washington, D. C., May 2nd, 1876. 
“General P. H. Sheridan, Chicago, Illinois: 

“T am this moment advised that General 
Custer started last night for Saint Paul and 
Fort Abraham Lincoln. He was not justified 
in leaving without seeing the President or 
myself. Please intercept him at Chicago or 
St. Paul, and order him to halt and await 
further orders. Meanwhile, let the expedi- 
tion from Fort Lincoln proceed without him.” 

“W. T. Sherman, General.” 


Two days later when Custer stepped off 
the train at Chicago, impatient and eager for 
service, he was handed this telegram and an 
order from General Sheridan that he should 
await further instructions in Chicago. 

It was a blow in the dark. Custer, stunned 
and angry, dispatched a long explanatory 
telegram to Sherman, and then followed it by 
another requesting that while awaiting in- 
structions he at least be permitted to go on 
to Fort Lincoln. In answer to this, Sherman 
wired to Sheridan: 


“Have received your dispatch today, an- 
nouncing General Custer’s arrival. Have 
just come from the President, who orders 
that General Custer be allowed to rejoin his 
post, to remain there on duty, but not to 
accompany the expedition supposed to be on 
the point of starting against the hostile 
Indians, under General Terry. 

“W. T. Sherman, General.” 


N May 6th the crestfallen and beaten 
Custer took his pride in his hand and 
dispatched through General Terry the fol- 
lowing appeal: 
“Saint Paul, Minn., May 6, 1876. 
“Adjutant General, Division of Missouri, 
Chicago 

“I forward the following: 

“To His Excellency the President, through 
Military Channels: 

“IT have seen your order, transmitted 
through the general of the army, directing 
that I be not permitted to accompany the 
expedition about to move against the hostile 
Indians. As my entire regiment forms a part 
of the proposed expedition, and as I am the 
senior officer of the regiment on duty in this 
Department, I respectfully but most earnestly 
request that while not allowed to go in com- 
mand of the expedition, I may be permitted 
to serve with my regiment in the field. 

“I appeal to you as a soldier to spare me 
the humiliation of seeing my regiment march 
to meet the enemy and I not to share its 
dangers. 

“G. A. Custer, 
“Bvt. Maj. Genl. U. S. Army.” 


It was too much for Grant the soldier. 
The following day he gave his consent for 
Custer to go with the expedition as com- 
mander of the Seventh Cavalry. 

Ten days later, with band playing, Custer 
led his gallant regiment out from Fort Lin- 
coln—out to death and eternal fame. 

Six weeks from that day he was to lie 
cold and lifeless on the hills of the Little Big 
Horn. 

His report of gold in the Black Hills had 
brought on the avalanche of invading miners 
—which in turn was responsible for the 
Indians now being hunted and desperate out- 
laws, who soon were to strike back against 
ag with almost superhuman hate and 
ury. 

He had pleaded with Grant to permit him 
to ride to his death with the pursuing 
soldiers. Fate, smiling at the irony of it all, 
was to send him out in a blaze of glory. 


The dramatic dénouement of Mr. 

Hunt’s vivid biography of “The Ro- 

mantic Soldier” will appear in the 
next, the October, issue. 
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|OVELY ARMS AND HANDS 
this way 


Begin now to give your arms and hands 
the care they deserve. Beautiful women 
—social leaders, stage beauties, screen 
stars—women who realize the value of 
lovely skin—write us that they have 
used only Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
for ten—twenty years or more. It gives 
your skin exactly what it needs. 


You can begin now to do what these 
women do. At night before going to 
bed bathe your arms and hands with 
water and a good soap, using a wash 
cloth that is rough in texture. On your 
elbows and the ends of your fingers use 
a nail brush. Scrub these parts gently 
with the nail brush so as to get them 
thoroughly clean without irritating 


| them. Now apply a thin coating of 





Ingram’ s Milkweed Cream and leave it 
on all night. Your skin will absorb it 
while you sleep. Do this regularly and 
you should notice steady improvement. 


Learn howto use Ingram’ s Milkweed 
Cream. With each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream come full instruc- 
tions. Women write us daily telling 
how they improved their skins by fol- 
lowing these instructions. So that you, 
too, may give your skin treatments 
basically right, go today to your drug- 
gist and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 50c the jar—$l size 
more economical—T heatrical size 
$1.75. Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est. 
1885, 364 Tenth Street, Detroit, 
Mich., also Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


he 





Let us send you FREE purse-size package of Ingram*s 
new American Blush Rouge and interesting booklet on 
The Art of Rouging. 


/ngrams Milkweed Geam 


THERE 


1S BEAUTY 


IN EVERY JAR 
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Does Your tea say 
“Powder” or “Beauty” 


If only powder didn't SHOW! If you could se 
it to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Marvelous if 
possible. To have again the undimmed, velvety 
Skin of childhood loveliness ... to have your mir~ 
ror say ‘‘beauty” and not “powder.” 


ELL, THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give just beauty 

coe without the slightest hint of ‘‘powder ap- 

pearance”... and your intelligence will recog- 
nize the reasons, Then you will want to try. 


As you ordinarily powder—and peer into your mirror 
—you now observe a chalky, powdery appearance. 
Try as you will, you cannot altogether banish it. 
Your mirror still says powder. And it always will— 
until you use powder without the usual ingredients 
that give the customary chalky appearance. 

These ingredients are banished in Princess Pat. 
Precious Almond replaces usual starch. Instead of 
harshness, there is softness. The very feel of Princess 
Pat is a caress to the skin. Watch as you apply this 
utterly different powder. Subtly, magically, it trans- 
forms the skin. It merges, blends, becomes as the 
very skin itself made perfect. Rub it on well, for 
permanence, 

Now then! After you have powdered, what happens? 
Oil comes upon the skin, gradually, yet surely. Usual 
powders become “‘patchy”’ and unlovely. You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 


On the contrary, the Almond in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from the skin glands—usually called 
pores. As oils appear—and they do on every skin— 
they are absorbed by Almond. Thus the distressing 
shine is prevented—even on the nose. Powder is no 
longer dislodged, nor beauty marred. Wonderful? 
Yes, of course. 

And think! This same characteristic of Princess Pat, 

ing untold appearance beauty, likewise assures you a me 
textured, healthy skin. oe oil glands are not sealed— 
never choked. Consequentl ghey do not become dis- 
tended. If already distend Princess Pat Powder gives 
every assistance to make them normally invisible again. 
But it is beauty without powder appearance that is the 
first thought of every woman. That is why women who 
know choose Princess Pat to begin with . . . for make-up 
beauty that always passes for supreme natural loveliness. 
I Saeed your mirror never says “‘powder."’ 

Of course, though, the added virtue of net ote 
texture is equally well loved as time passe 

become superbly fine, as the skin Lcomes’ delightfully 
soft and pilant, as blemishes vanish. 

And now, if you have read carefully, learned the unusual 
advantages of Princess Pat you will surely want to try it. 
Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply petncsss 


Pat Almond Base Powder—in two weight hese a 
regular weight, in the oblong box, and a splendidly ad: 
herent light weight powder in round box. th weights 
are made with famous Almond Base. 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for TH18 coupon and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer. Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX cher delightful Princess 
Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully decorated 
boudoir box. Please act promptly. 





SPECIAL 











PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 8. Wells St., Dept. No. A-279, Chicago. 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the Princess Pat 
Week End Set. 
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JUDITH 
(Continued from page 83) 


had become a career? And how the dam- 
aged one had stuck the torments that his 
joggly walk must have inflicted! A Joan of 
Arc, begad! 

He laid her reverentially down on the 
bed that the other showed him. Then he 
put on the right cheerful tone, as he thought, 
for the sick, and said farewell in his decentest 
French. “Zh bien, au revoir, mesdames.” 


\ ITH a ‘most friendly earnestness the 

wounded woman said: “No. Never. 
Never. If you should ever meet me again, 
by an accident, you are to think only this 
—that you are in danger, and go away very 
quickly, without looking or speaking. Please 
do not think me ungrateful. I was not 
unconscious, not for one littlke moment, to- 
night. I know all your courage and kindness 
and strength, and your clean and delicate 
heart when I was abased. I only say ‘Never’ 
because this is the one kind thing I can 
say without a disloyalty.” 

She spoke with feeling, as if there were 
really some dreadful danger, as in the old 
romances, from which he was to be guarded. 
Well, he supposed that a “woman of pleas- 
ure,” with all that she knew, must want to 
warn any man to whom she wished well— 
to warn him off her own world with its 
expense of spirit and its wastes of pain. He 
looked across at the older woman, as if in 
appeal against a judgment too drastic. 

Between the two women there seemed to 
pass glances that questioned and answered, 
and then the elder one shook her head too, 
always with that blended expression of reti- 
cence and benevolence. 

He couldn't help gibing, at the last mo- 
ment, against this decree of finality in his 
severance from an enigma so beautiful. 
“Madame,” he said rather pleadingly, “may 
I not have even a name to remember?” 

She turned her dead-white face on the pil- 
low and looked at his eager, ingenuous one 
—the face of the English “nice boy” at its 
nicest—with a sort of fierce kindness. “Yes,” 
she said. “Judith. Remember it carefully.” 

She closed her eyes, and the other woman 
let him out of the house. 

He went off straight to ring at the Hotel 
du Rhin and get a bed. He felt, in a way, 
a little discomfited. Had he not gone forth 
like others, to see life and have a good time, 
as they say? Had not the medical officer 
winked when he borrowed the horse? What 
would they say in the mess when he went 
back and avowed that he still had his ridicu- 
lous innocence? Wouldn’t they laugh? And 
yet he was elated, too.. He hadn’t got what 
they thought so much of. But he had got 
what, somehow, was bigger. The skirts of 
something large and passionate had brushed 
him as it passed. In some indefinable way 
there was more in the world than before: 
life was a taller adventure... . . 

An average, however accurately drawn, is 
only an average. It isn’t a maximum. Not 
through any precaution of his, Gresson sur- 
vived the next fortnight. He did well in 
a futile attack and under a smashing counter- 
attack. When the rags that were left of the 
division were taken out of the line, he was 
the only officer left in his company. So he 
was now the acting commander of all the 
thirty-seven N. C. O.’s and men that were 
left on their legs. 

Through Albert and Amiens the dog-tired 
remnant trailed back at his heels to Ailly, 
on the Somme, to rest and refit, and one of 
its many long halts was made under the trees 
of the Boulevard du Mail at Amiens, a few 
minutes’ walk from the Street of the Three 
Gresson’s own legs felt like 
sackfuls of lead, but he plodded off to get a 
daylight glimpse of the casket containing 
the mystery. All its mystery was gone. A 


fly-blown “House to Let” bill was stuck in 
a window; the shutters were closed. 

So that was to be the absolute end of his 
one Arabian Night’s entertainment. He 
stumped back to the men who were lolling 
and chaffing under the dusty leaves, and in 
ten minutes more they tramped off for Pic- 
quigny and Ailly. 

Gresson asked nothing more of God and 
the great and wise among men than that 
his acting command should be made sub- 
stantive. But the ways of Higher Com- 
mands are not a subaltern’s ways, nor are 
his wishes theirs. Just when the men were 
getting comfortably settled in and playing 
football rapturously in the August dust, or- 
ders came to Ailly from on high for Gresson 
to report at once to Colonel Mallon, of Intel- 
ligence, at G.H.Q. 

He found this red-tabbed colonel refresh- 
ingly unregimental. He talked to a fellow 
as if such things as ranks did not exist. So 
Gresson, he said—he seemed to know all 
about Gresson—had taken an engineering 
course at Charlottenburg, before 1914. Yes, 
a two-year course. Did Gresson know Ger- 
many well? Some bits of it, yes—Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Bonn, Frankfort—most of the 
Rhineland. Did he speak German well? 
Even the humble-hearted Gresson couldn't 
deny it as flatly as he could deny any impu- 
tation of speaking good French. Hadn't he 
and his sister had a beloved Hanoverian gov- 
erness all the days of their childhood? Any- 
how, the Colonel cut out any modest shilly- 
shally by speaking himself, from that point 
onward, in German of a perfection that Gres- 
son observed with respectful though silent 
astonishment. Gresson, in turn, seemed to 
make a handsome impression. “Gad!” said 
the Colonel, reverting to English at last. 
“Some linguist! You wont be a second loot 
long.” 

“I’m in acting command of a company, 
sir,” Gresson replied with some pride. 

“And that’s a damn’ fine thing to be,” said 
Mallon cordially. “I’ve tried it. I’ve tried 
only one thing that’s finer. D’you guess 
what it is?” 

“I don’t, sir,” said Gresson. In fact he 
doubted whether the world contained such a 
jewel. 

“Tt's a game,” said the Colonel, “with much 
the same risk, only you take it alone, and 
you take it dead cold—no one within fifty 
miles who isn’t an enemy.” 

“TI see it now, sir,” said Gresson. 

“Of course it’s a volunteer’s job. I don’t 
press you to go into Germany—don’t even 
advise you. All I say is that, with your 
local knowledge and very exceptional Ger- 
man and—if you'll excuse me—your very in- 
genuous mug, you might do intelligence work 
of deuced high value. Feel like it?” 

Gresson’s heart was jumping with glee. 
Why, here he was, at the very heart of 
the rose, let into the last inmost mystery and 
thrill of glorious war. “Who wouldn’t, sir?” 
he said. 


N a snug country house in Artois a party 

of British officers seemed to be living a 
nice peaceful life of their own for a good 
part of the war. They did not dine out, 
but men from neighboring messes would see 
two or three of them on the road and would 
think what an odd lot they were, and how 
fresh and unweathered the coveted ribbons 
that most of them wore, and what indoor 
people some of them looked, and how much 
time they all seemed to have on their hands 
for a walk or a ride. Some wag suggested 
that they had founded a sort of male con- 
vent, the latest wonder of the war, where all 
the official rewards of combatant valor were 
to be gained by an innocent life of fasting 
and prayer. Probably none of the neighbors 
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noticed that now and then one of these per- 
sons of leisure would disappear for a few 
days, or a month, or altogether, nor knew 
that one of the hermits had just been listed 
in the gazette as “Missing; believed to have 
died in enemy hands.” 

In this shy place and in other purlieus of 
Intelligence the ingenuous Gresson now went 
to school. He learned the whole system and 
structure of espionage and of counter-es- 
pionage, its twin sister. He got up the “Un- 
derground Railway”—the routes by which 
escaped British prisoners of war or hunted 
spies were guided, and passed on from guide 
to guide, till a “ferry” across the enemy’s 
line had been reached and the final rush 
must be risked. He heard about the pigeon 
post and the little fire-balloons that sailed 
off eastward on west winds with a pigeon 
or two in the basket hanging below, and the 
little flame nicely adjusted to let the balloon 
down where friends would expect it, about 
the right distance behind the enemy’s front. 
His mind came to see Germany and the oc- 
cupied parts of Belgium and France as a 
map speckled thickly with infinitesimal spots 
of sound British red—eyes and ears of Brit- 
ish Intelligence, noting each movement of 
German troops, guns, supplies, railway metal 
and hospital outfit. 

Those were the local agents, and now and 
then they had to be visited, as a merchant in 
New York or London visits his outlying 
agents in China or Africa, just to judge their 
efficiency and devotion, hearten them up, 
coach them in the latest modes of publicity, 
transport and salesmanship, and instill the 
inspiring faith that good work never passes 
unseen by the Olympian eyes of the firm 
and that shining guerdons await the virtu- 
ous. Oh, plenty to learn! And presently, 
plenty te do, not obtrusively. 


E had become, in two years, a neat hand 
at the trick, and a major with good 
marks to his name, when an airman still 
more boyish than himself put him down in 
the dusk of a winter evening on a great 
frozen field in the bend of the Rhine between 
Godorf and Cologne. 
In the eye of reason such a descent was 
not possible. It was almost as if a Ger- 
man plane had set down passengers in Rich- 


mond Park. But some bluffs depend for 
success upon their very absurdity. They are 
too mad to be guarded against. Major 


Gresson’s pink-faced pilot had plenty of time 
to bid the impudent farewell, “So long, old 
son,” and then to rise cannily from the petri- 
fied mud and rough grass of the field, and 
to wind up his steep spiral staircase of air to 
the height he wanted, before every search- 
light from Bonn to Cologne was groping 
for him all over the sky. 

A German anti-aircraft gun on a fast mo- 
tor lorry was on the spot in five minutes, 
eagerly guided for the last few hundred yards 
by a discharged Bavarian soldier, who had 
seen everything. “A single-seater, sergeant. 
A small biplane,” he informed the N.C.O. 
in charge of the gun. “I think the swine 
had engine trouble. My God, if I’d had my 
old rifle! But ach, this forever damned 
leg! I couldn’t even get near him in time.” 

The poor man did, indeed, walk very lame 
from the knee wound that had ended his 
soldiering days and sent him tramping the 
roads of the Rhineland in his old army tunic 
and boots, with the interval filled by a pair 
of the reach-me-down trousers of peace. He 
also wore the Iron Cross, and he made no 
secret of a pocketful of chits redounding 
enviably to his military honor. His face 
was young, fair and ingenuous, but he took 
a good look at the red worsted regimental 
number on the sergeant’s shoulder-strap be- 
fore he said much about his own regiment. 

The little flutter was soon over. The ser- 
geant presented the youthful veteran with 
a cigar and took himself off with his gun 
and its crew. Then the lame Bavarian hob- 
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| bled off briskly along the highroad running 
into the north, where a turbid red glow on 
the under side of a cloud marked the site of 
Cologne. The twilight was all but night 
now; a thin whistling wind stung the Ba- 
varian’s face; the black frost was hardening. 


BOUT every half-mile the Bavarian 

stopped dead and listened carefully. Not 
a boot except his own was ringing on the 
road. After each time that he thus made 
sure of being alone, he had much less of a 
limp and went much faster, till it was get- 
ting near time to listen again. When the few 
bleared window-lights of the village of Roden 
came into sight he limped very badly again. 

That was a Tuesday evening. In the eve- 
ning dusk of the following Monday the 
super-boyish pilot, with nobody in the ob- 
server’s seat, was to turn off his engine, at 
some immense height in the sky and great 
distance away, and slope silently down to 
the very spot where he had made his first 
landing. There, if still alive, a German ex- 
soldier was to be blowing his nose with a 
white hanky and whistling “The Watch on 
the Rhine,” with some slight variations, but 
always fortissimo. 

This, you perceive, was a thoroughly rea- 
soned arrangement. Having been caught 
asleep there, only six days before, the Ger- 
mans were sure to be on the watch at that 
point—so sure that it was also sure that 
no British pilot would be such a fool as to 
take liberties there for a long time to come. 
So sure of this were the Germans certain 
to be that it was quite a sound spec’ for the 
British Air Staff to assume that no place 
could be safer for that boy to land on, next 
week. You see, we all grew into psycholo- 
gists during the war. We probed into layer 
below layer of our enemy's thoughts, second 
thoughts, counter-thoughts, forethoughts, and 
afterthoughts. Sometimes we brought off 
grand strokes in this way. And sometimes 
we didn’t. 


RESSON’S long tour of calls on the 
agents was finished before noon on the 
Sunday. He was enormously glad of it. Each 
call had been a separate danger. For many 
spies are in the pay of both sides. It means 
double money, also protection behind either 
front and lots of news to be got on each side 
and sold on the other. Their double game 
is often known to one or both of their em- 
ployers; but even then, they may be thought 
to be useful. Bits of false news may be 
deftly put in a double spy’s way, for him to 
snap up and convey to his second paymaster. 
But even a double spy may have other and 
more intractable passions to clash with his 
deep thirst for coin. He may really be back- 
ing one side; he may secretly want it to 
win; and it may not be the right one. A spy 
has been known to make a quite dramatic 
break with one of his two clients in busi- 
ness. The last time that one capital spy, as 
he had been thought, was dropped behind 
the German front, he took a shot with his 
revolver at the English airplane that had 
just dropped him. Others “declare to win,” 
as we say on the turf, by denouncing a 
fellow-spy whom they meet in the country 
of their choice. 

Gresson knew all this. And whatever 
people may say of the thrills and fine savors 
of peril, it was never with any flawless and 
whole-hearted enjoyment that he went into 
the house of some venal scrub who at any 
moment might throw up the window and 
yell for a policeman to lead Gresson off 
to the slaughter. Between each of these calls 
and the next, he would rest from fear for a 
little and look into shop windows, or at 
the scenery, till he felt he could do with 
another dose of blue funk. By midday on 
Sunday he was as tired of the hard labor 
of holding down his apprehensions as you 
might be if you had been shaved thirty 
times in a week by a person who might 
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or might not feel like cutting your throat 
—about even betting each way. 

Now, Gresson, although he was getting 
on very well as a serpent—in a_profes- 
sional way, and for the good of his coun- 
try—was still a bit of a dove in some other 
ways. He was simple: he did not keep up 
with the more brisk-minded youth of his 
day; he was a poor hand at sneering; it 
never occurred to him that a thing must 
needs be wholly rubbish if other people had 
treasured it for a few hundred years. In 
fact, he was unconventional, and he did and 
thought what he liked, without shouting 
about it. This careless disrespect for cur- 
rent fashion was privately carried so far 
that he went quite often to church, merely 
because he liked going. And though he had 
no genius for prayer, as some people have, 
he had a private hobby of glowing, when he 
was in church, with intense and humble 
longings for things, of the more decent sort, 
that he specially valued or admired, and 
also of working up a fervent sort of grate- 
fulness—to whom, he couldn’t say—for 
everything that had lately gone well with 
him. So it occurred to him now that, having 
half a day free in Cologne, he would go 
to the afternoon service in the cathedral. 


H® found an empty seat in the inner 
south aisle, near a pillar and slightly 
turned to the left, so that it gave him a 
view of all the huge nave. There was 
scarcely another man in the place. All the 
thousands of women who filled it were wear- 
ing dead black, and most of them the dress 
of widows—half a furlong of widows. Some 
of the faces were veiled and some not. Even 
of the veilless women many were soundlessly 
weeping; many other faces were marred with 
the salt scald of more secret tears. 

The winter daylight was failing; the lamp- 
light was meager; opposite’ Gresson, in the 
north windows, the prelates and saints and 
heraldic blazonments were sinking into mere 
lustrous darkness. The dim religious light 
was its most somber self, the Gothic forest 
gloom, the death of the short, bitter day, the 
shadows in the hearts of all these smitten 
women, the great cloud blackening over a 
falling nation—Gresson felt them all press in 
upon him together and quiet and soften him. 

As the service went on, he insensibly gave 
himself up to it more and more wholly. He 
let it work upon him as it would. Soon he 
lost all consciousness of his disguise and his 
danger—indeed, of everything but the rite, 
the chanting, the figure implied and evoked 
by it all, the figure of youth and its gifts, 
even the gift of the clean soul’s inner seren- 
ity, given up freely for love of something 
undeservedly beloved. Just to hold alive in 
his mind the idea of that was an ecstasy to 
be prolonged at the full height and heat of 
its joy by gazing intently at something, 
anything, the flame of a tall candle, the 
gleam of a lectern of brass. So he gazed 
level, along a row of the ranged faces, at 
a light burning beyond, till a trivial move- 
ment in front of him broke the precarious 
spell of this high-strung reverie. One of 
the faces had made a half-turn toward his 
own, as though the intensity of his gaze had 
emitted a jet of some sort that could brush 
past a cheek and be felt. A woman was 
gazing at him steadily with an air of utter 
astonishment. 

He knew her at once. She wore widow’s 
clothes; her features were thinner; some 
force would seem to have taken them when 
they were softer than now and molded them 
into a fixed tragic mask; if all the lost hopes 
in the world had been shoveled into one 
grave, such a mask might have been put at 
its head. Yet he knew her at once. No other 
face, he was sure, could have had just that 
pioud sculpturing of the brows and the chin, 
or the poised self-control of the lips and 
eyes that he had carried, in all their harlotry 
kit, through the streets of Amiens. 
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A way of removing arm and leg 
hair has been found that not only 
removes every vestige of hair instantly, 
but that forever banishes the stimulated 
hair growth thousands of women are 
charging to the razor. A way that not only 
removes hair, but delays its normal re- 
appearance as much as 7 times! 


It is making cosmeticians reverse every- 
thing they ever said about hair removing 
and take a new stand. Women are flocking 
to its use. The discovery of R. C. Lawry, 
noted Beauty Scientist; it contains, of 
course, no caustic or any of the poisonous 
chemicals associated with old-time ‘“de- 
pilatories.”’ 
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But she here! Why, of course—she too 
must be here as a spy. Not in the regular 
way, for she would have been on his list. 
Perhaps she was one of the fearful women 
of legend, queenly and monstrous Delilahs, 
the vessels of sadic vengeance that have de- 
lighted to turn an enemy’s lusts into gins 
and knives to trap him and stab him. He 
fancied that France had given birth to such 
women before. The medical officer had told 
him so. 


HE service was ending, women rising 

wearily from their knees, shaking their 
skirts a little and streaming away. The chi- 
mzra woman waited a little. Gresson waited 
too, till she gave him a look or gesture— 
he wasn’t sure which, but he knew that he 
was being bidden to follow her out. As she 
moved towards the west door, he fell in 
behind her. 

Where a weak lamp burned under the 
porch, she stopped, turned and said, “So? 
It is you!” in the German that all must 
speak there. 

“I trust you recovered,” he said, “with- 
out very bad pain.” 

“Pain!” She seemed to reject the idea 
that such pains could matter. She looked 
at his motley get-up as a disabled soldier 
discharged and wearing out bits of his old 
uniform. Her eyes softened a little. “And 
so,” she said, “all the time, you were one 
of us; and on duty, like me, in that horrible 
city—horrible !” 

“Us!” His word was little more than a 
gasp—the escape that must come when the 
breath has been taken away by some smash- 
ing news or strange vision. “May we walk 
on?” he said. “There?” He pointed to 
the wide flagged space, east of the Domhof, 
where nobody used to walk then. 

She nodded and walked on beside him. 
He used every second of silence to think 
the case out in his head and to plan an 
escape for himself. So that was what she 
had been—the seductress, spy of all ages— 
and he the British fool-officer who was to 
have babbled in her arms. She might have 
caught him, too. Thank God for that bomb! 
But now she had him—caught, done for, the 
moment his German slipped up or he let 
out a fact that gave him away. 

They had reached the big vacant flagged 
square when she asked abruptly: “You 
knew what I was when you saved me? You 
knew I was—dead, if they once got me into 
a hospital, with the papers I had in my 
clothes?” . 


He didn’t answer. He asked his own 


question. “Papers, madame? British pa- 
pers? Army ones?” 
“Of course. Every shred I had got on 


that journey in France!” 

“From British officers—whom you had—” 
Imprudent but uncontrollable anger was 
flaming up in his mind. To think of poor 
devils, perhaps his own friends, under their 
sentence of death, trying to get their last 
gulp of pleasure out of this world, and then 
tricked by this dignified harlot into betray- 
ing the lives of their men! And yet it was 
part of his nature to pull in his tongue before 
it could say the most venomous word. 

But she understood, partly. “No,” she said. 
“Yours was the first British uniform I had 
approached—in that way. That was the 
miracle. God put a German inside it, to 
guard me—a true German, pure-minded, 
brave. Yes, it was a miracle—I was like 
Abraham. I had risked what was precious 
to me, and at the last moment my sacrifice 
had been spared me, and you were the last 
man, as well as the first, to whom I was to 
offer my body.” 


MAZEMENT was quenching his anger. 
It shouldn’t have done so. It wasn’t 
his job to be moved, or to admire. It 
wasn’t the way to get home and bring the 
goods with him. And yet he was moved. 
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There are times when you feel that not to 
yield admiration, even to enemies, would be 
treason to all that is finest in life. He mur- 
mured: “You offered that sacrifice!” 

“What woman wouldn’t, for Germany, if 
she knew all that I knew?” Her voice was 
not loud, but it had the brooding fervor 
that some women’s have when they bend and 
gloat in ecstasy over a child. She stopped 
short on the flags. “Only listen!” she said, 
and he felt a detaining finger placed on his 
sleeve. 

The unlighted streets had emptied. Silence 
was almost complete. Through it there rose 
to their ears the urgent whisper of a great 
river busy at its work, brushing a hundred 
piers and quays with the insistent swish of 
its voluminous stream. “The Rhine!” As 
she breathed the word, she seemed to cling to 
it and caress it, as if just to utter it were a 
key giving entrance to gardens of felicity. 
“The Rhine and the vines and the forests, 
and all the old, kind, simple life of brown, 
hard-working people in villages, and the 
songs and dear ways of our own!” 

He muttered: “How could you do it?” 
He had a sister who would have done much 
for England, but some things were almost un- 
thinkable. 

“See,” she said more quietly, as a friend 
reasons with a friend, “my husband was 
killed in the month of our marriage. My 
two brothers were killed. I had no sister. 
My father and mother were dead. And we 
were losing the war, and my husband had 
said you could win any war if you only 
knew what your enemy had in his mind. 
And Judith had won a great war in that 
fearful way, and why shouldn’t I? But oh, 
the horror of it,—yes, you’re right, you un- 
derstand,—the thought of some foul lusting 
boar, half-drunk, with slobbery tusks. And 
then the miracle came, and you were cour- 
teous and delicate in your heart and your 
hands. Do you know what I wished—in my 
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mind—secretly, when I thought you were 

English? I wished with all the strength of to be merely 

my heart—of course, it was only a wild fan- F ” 

tastical wish—that some day that one En- beautiful y7v7 


glishman—only just he—might be in a danger 
as deadly as mine was, and I there to help 
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from the invisible bed of a pool. It must acaba 
burst into action. ALFRED sl 
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ing. She stopped dead; she seemed to grow 
taller. He felt he had lost the great throw; 
he was done for—had tried to strike on some- : : 
thing that might be responsive in her fero- nat pie 8 Face Powder~petal- 
dows and —— mind, and had struck on ee 
the ferocity only. In the dark he could see a : 
her eyes burn at him like those of a beast wig gy ey: Pee 
crouching back in a cave. “You dared!” she ; 
said, with an intense quiet fury. “You dared 
to prostitute that uniform—that Cross!” 
The game was all but up. And one thing, 
he could swear, would not help him with her, 
and that was to whine. “You dared worse, 
you brave woman,” he said. “You were 
shameless.” 
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ederal Bldg., Kent, 
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TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Success and substantial earnings for you in this uncrowded 
profession. Very few well-trained men in U.S., despite 
unusual demand. We teach you by correspondence, fully, 
thoroughly. Personal supervision by one of America’s 
foremost authorities. Pleasant, spare-time course. 
Immediate income possible. Write for details today. 


National School of Landscape Design 
519 Equitable Bidg., 
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For a second or two she said nothing, un- 
der his taunt. She stood perfectly still. The 
queer clear calm which extreme danger brings 
to some men had come to him now. He won- 
dered almost tranquilly—was anything with- 
in her mind struggling with anything else? 
Had he a single friend left in that redoubt- 
able citadel? 

When she did speak, it was low and re- 
sentfully. “Why to God did you tell me?” 

“God knows. IJ don’t,” he said quite sin- 
cerely. “Perhaps because you had said 
things about yourself—frightfully intimate 
things. It feels better to give a bit back, 
in the confidence line, and not to do all the 
taking. Sort of vanity, probably. Well, 
aren’t you calling that sentry?” he asked 
almost sharply, prompted by some inarticu- 
late guide like a wrestler’s perception of 
when to shift his grip, or strain harder, or 
give for a moment. 

She made some gesture—he couldn’t see 
what it was: he guessed it to mean she put 
off, for a few minutes more, his sentence of 
death. Her voice, when it did come, was 
almost a wail. “What possessed you to 
come? You—a man, with clean fighting to 
do! A woman has nothing to use but cun- 
ning and sex. But a man! What need had 
you to turn spy? What devil possessed 
you?” 

He did not weigh the words of his answer. 
A hare with the breath of a greyhound hot 
on his thighs does net weigh this and that. 
Some god gives him the tip when to double, 
and which way to go, and he does it. 
“Listen again,” he said in his turn, and so 
pressingly that she too held her breath and 
the Rhine could again be heard whispering 
earnestly. “Listen to it—you,” he said in a 
low voice as earnest as its. “You think I 
have got nothing like that in my ears? I 
live in a house on the Thames, near a weir. 
When I was a boy, I went off to sleep every 
night to the sound of the lasher—water 
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tumbling about at the end of our garden— 
always the same and always changing, like 
somebody’s voice. Well, that’s my Rhine. 
That’s the voice of my country, to me. It’s 
what told me to put on this kit and come 
here. When I lie down in your prison to- 
night, I shall hear it until I’m asleep. I don't 
suppose all this is rational. Yours may be a 
much finer country than ours. It’s love, 
though. Isn’t that the thing to go by? 
Doesn't it make everything right that’s done 
for it—even what you were going to do for 
it—even what I’m doing here?” 

“Go quickly,” she said, “before I remem- 
ber my duty.” 

He made out that she was extending a 
hand in farewell. He found it ungloved and 
kissed the back of it twice. “You are even 
more splendid,” he said, before letting it go, 
“than I thought you, that night in Amiens.” 

“And you,” she said, “have the great heart 
that I saw in you then.” 

She hurried off toward the riverside quar- 
ter beyond the black bulk of the Cathedral, 
and Gresson hurried off, almost forgetting 
to limp, the opposite way, to hide in the 
thronged Hohe Strasse and make for the old 
Severin Gate in the south. Cologne was a 
sizable city, but not big enough to hold that 
magnificent woman and him. 


S punctual as a constitutional king, the 

plane glided silently down the long slant 
from the clouds to the field in the bend of 
the Rhine. “Not nabbed, sir, yet ?” the cheer- 
ful boy said airily, as Gresson scrambled in. 
“Simple souls, these Germans.” 

Gresson wasn’t so sure. But there was no 
need to answer. The whirling blast from the 
propeller had begun to blow the hoarfrost 
off the turf under the plane. Nothing more 
could be said without effort, or easily heard, 
until the many-colored lights of their home 
port came rushing forward and upward to 
bring the frozen travelers in. 





CLOSE HARMONY 
(Continued from page 63) 


up—a couple of paper-hangers!” He laughed 
mirthlessly at his own bad pun. 

“If we’re going into what everybody used 
to be,” Margie said crisply, “there’s a lot to 
be forgotten.” 

Al’s chin shot out. “If you mean me, I can 
look into my past within strainin’ my sense 
of shame.” 

“How about your sense of humor?” 

“Never mind about that—I got a good 
one.” 

“Don’t tell me where you hide it—I might 
find it!” Margie was laughing now. “I’m 
quick,” she added. 

“Yeh, you’re quick, all right! - Meet two 
bozos in the afternoon an’ call ’em by their 
front names that night!” 


“Why, darling!” Margie simulated sur- 
prise. “I really believe you’re jealous.” 
“Jealous! Don’t kid yourself.” 


The taxi stopped with a jerk in front of 
Margie’s hotel. 

Al jumped out. 
driver. 

Margie walked quickly to the swinging 
doors. She was sorry they had arrived; Al 
was so attractive when he was peeved. 

“Well—good night.” He didn’t offer to 
kiss her. 

They stood looking at each other dumbly. 

“Listen, Margie, don’t get me wrong: I 
couldn’t be worryin’ about those two. Any- 
way, they prob’ly both got nice comfortable 
wives parked in New Yorl:.” 

“Oh, no—they’re both single,” Margie said. 

Al didn’t speak; he simply grabbed her, 
lifting her quite off the floor, kissed her 
roughly and was gone. 

Margie walked slowly into the elevator. 
“Up!” she said. 


“Wait!” he ordered the 


And the elevator-boy, being young and in- 
experienced, wondered why the eyes of a 
pretty girl who had just been kissed, should 
be full of tears. 


EN BARNEY and Johnny Bay lived very 

well. Making up for lost time, Ben 
called it, looking back on their lean days 
when one single bed in one hall room had 
seemed to them more gorgeously spacious 
than Marie Antoinette’s nuptial couch. Now 
in their suite upstairs they were talking over 
the day. 

“She’s cute, that kid!” Johnny’s tone was 
casual. 

“Did you notice her ankles?” Ben said. 
“A lot of women would be glad to have them 
for wrists. Dances like a streak too. But I 
aint so crazy about this guy West.” 

“Well, he’s used to being George F. Baby- 
lon himself.” 

“With her, too, d’ya think ?” 

“Looks like it.” 

“Well, I can’t worry. Here’s where I park 
the old chassis.” Ben sprawled in a com- 
fortable chair, clinking the ice in his glass. 

“Good night, kid.” Johnny sauntered 
through into his own bedroom. Ben finished 
his drink, lit a cigarette, walked to the win- 
dow and tried to see the sky. Buildings 
foiled him on all sides. 

“Johnny,” he called, “I guess there’s no 
doubt about us getting all the Sullivan and 
Crane time after today.” 

“Anything we want.” Johnny was already 
in bed and laying out his dreams for the 
night. “Ten weeks in this town don’t look 
so bad after all, eh?” 

“TI might even get to like it here!” Ben 
was regarding himself in the mirror. It 
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seemed to him that he bulged here and there | 
more than usual. | 

“I wonder if she hates fat men?” he said 
to his reflection. With an effort he stooped 
and tried to touch his toes without -bending 
his knees. “Guess I'll cut out butter.” He 
switched off the light. .... 

Business at the Babylon was enormous. 
Not since Al West and his band had made 
their first sensational hit had there been such 
crowds. On Tuesday Barney and Bay broke 
the house record—and Al West’s heart. 

“How about having dinner with us?” sug- 
gested Ben Barney. 

The Harmony Monarchs had just finished 
their second show. Margie stood between 
them trying to divide her smiles—evenly. 

“Come on,” urged Johnny. “You need the 
aly.” 

“Yeah—and if I go out with you two I 
may get it—plenty of it!” She laughed. 

“Where is the big boy ?” asked Ben. 

“In his dressing-room. You know,” she 
said, “Al’s so used to being the life of the 
party here at the Babylon that he feels like 
an also-ran this week.” 

“That’s silly,” Johnny said. “He’s been 
here longer than the ushers. You can’t hang 
over a place like a tradition an’ expect to get 
as much attention as the visiting fireman.” 

“Fireman is right—and you two don’t need 
anybody to help you ring the bell! I'll be 
with you in ten minutes.” Margie ran up the 
iron stairs. 

As they sat side by side at their double 
dressing-table removing make-up, with Wash- 
out discreetly hovering near, ready to hand 
them their street clothes, Barney and Ben 
appeared more silent than was their custom. 

“She’s a great little kid,” Johnny mused, at 
length. 

“Are you telling me?” Ben carefully 
combed his thinning hair. That bald spot 
was beginning to show. He'd have to do 
something about it..... Johnny’s hair 
looked so thick and glossy. 

Another silence. To himself each was 
thinking: “She looked at me when she said, 
‘I'll be with you in ten minutes!’ ” 

And George Washington Brown noticed 
that his gentlemen were dressing much more 
rapidly than usual. 

“Al! I’m going out for a bite with B. and 
B. Want to come?” Margie paused in front 
of his dressing-room door. 

Al was pretending to read Variety. He 
had snatched it up quickly when he heard 
her voice in the hall. Perhaps it was bad 
luck that he chanced to open it at the “In 
Memoriam” column—and upside down. But 
Margie didn’t notice. 

“Why don’t you come along, honey?” 
Her blue eyes were sparkling. 

“Thanks! I’m stayin’ in.” He didn’t look 
up from the obituary notices. “Well—you 
certainly turned into a big outdoor girl 
pretty quick.” 

“Oh, don’t be ridic! They asked you, too.” 

“Yeh—they’ll be broken-hearted if J don’t 
show up!” 

“Well—” 
his sulkiness—“if I can’t coax you— 

“Don’t keep your yodelers waiting,” he 
snapped. 

Without answering, Margie departed. 

Al sat staring dejectedly at the floor. “The 
big hams!” He growled. “They aint satis- 
fied with taking the billing an’ all the ap- 
plause—they got to go after her!” 


Margie was a trifle annoyed at 


” 


E had never been jealous before. Up 
till this week Margie had never looked 
at another man—and now she was not only 
looking at, but laughing and dining with two 
other men. That was a nice way for a girl 
to act! In this dark moment he was over- 
looking the times he, himself, had detoured 
from the main highway of devotion. But Al 
could forgive himself anything. He couldn’t 
help it if he had a way with women. 
He scowled down at the obituary notices in | 
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To Prove the Remarkable Results 


of 


the New Linit Beauty Bath— 








IMPLY swish a few hand- 
fuls of LINIT Starch in a 
basin of warm water— then 
wash your hands, using your 
favorite soap. The instant your 
hands come in contact with the 
water you are aware of a de- 
ne eope smoothness — and 
after you dry your hands, 
INSTANTLY your skin feels soft 
and smooth. 


HAT is also the imme- 
diate and oe 
fect of LINIT in your 

Merely dissolve half a 

e or more of LINIT 

in the tub, bathe as usual 

—and then feel your skin. 
This satiny smoothness that 
ou feel after the LINIT Beauty 


th comes from a thin layer 
of LINIT that is left on the skin. 


Make This 
Simple Test 
On Your Hands 


This almostinvisible“coating” 
of LINIT absorbs perspiration, 
eliminates shine from the skin 
and in cases of irritation is 


most soothing. 

TARCH from Corn is the 

main ingredient of LINIT. 
Being a vegetable product, 
LINIT contains no mineral 
ty tag to irritate the skin. 
n fact, the purity and sooth- 
ing quality of Starch from 
Corn are regarded so highly 
by doctors and dermatologists 
that they generally recommend 
it for the tender and sensitive 
skin of young babies. 
LINIT Starch is so economical that 
at least you should give it a trial. 
Let results speak for themselves. 

LINIT IS SOLD BY YOUR 

GROCER 
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High Lights of Travel Round the World 

















ON an October morning, a tropical dawn broke upon 

the strangest funeral a king ever had. There was no 
impressive cortege; just three terrified women and one old 
servant, smuggling the king’s body from the palace by a 
secret passage and dragging it in a litter up a steep moun- 
tain road. No ornate sepulcher—not even the dignity of 
a grave; only a pit of fresh builders’ lime, left by work- 
men in the parade ground of an unfinished fortress. No 
last tributes of family and subjects, or consolations of 
religion; for every instant brought danger nearer his wife, 
daughters and few loyal friends. 

So ended the incredible career of Henry Christophe, the 
Black Emperor of Haiti. Born a slave, he had success- 
fully defied the great Napoleon at his zenith and made a 
war-torn, bankrupt negro island a power in the markets 
and council rooms of Europe. 

From the bloody confusion which followed the freeing 
of the Haitian slaves and the end of French rule, the 
figure of Henry Christophe—former stableboy, waiter, 
mason and soldier—had emerged as master. Centuries of 
slavery had wrecked his people’s pride of race; single- 
handed, he worked to restore it and to build on this rich 
and beautiful West Indian island a negro nation worthy 
of the world’s respect. 

Himself unable to read or write, he established schools. 
In a year, he developed a trade with Europe which filled 
the empty treasury with gold. He transformed Cap Haitien 
from a slovenly village into a clean and prosperous city. 

“So little time!” was his constant cry. Perhaps he fore- 
saw the day when he was to lie hopelessly paralyzed, and 





hear the shouts of “Vive l’indépendance!” from his army, 
adroitly stirred to treason by the mulattoes, who resented 
a ruler with no white blood. The day for which, during 
the thirteen years of his power, he carried a golden bullet. 
The day when, with the storm of rebellion breaking, he 
would drag himself from his bed—and, an instant later, the 
frightened watchers without would hear the shot which 
saved the fallen king from torture and dishonor. 

His laws and institutions crumbled in a day; and for a 
century, the name of “Christophe, the Man,” forgotten by 
the world, has lived only as a vague legend among his own 
people. Today, the great Citadel de Ferriére, his proudest 
work, is all that remains as visible evidence of one of the 
most romantic exploits of history. 

The huge fortress, larger than the Tower of London, 
stands alone on a mountain peak. Its massive bulk, loom- 
ing against the sky like the prow of a giant ship, is visible 
twenty miles out at sea. The great barracks, built for a 
garrison of ten thousand, the apartments of the royal fam- 
ily, the assembly halls, council chambers and parade 
grounds, are silent and deserted, as if waiting for the sharp 
command of Christephe to people them again. The 
ghostly structure, sheltering its unmarked tomb, is a fitting 
symbol of a man’s mighty achievement and still mightier 
dream. 

Stranger romances than fancy ever shaped can be found 
in little-known, half-forgotten pages of history. To dis- 
cover these and make them real, through the medium of 
travel, is to find a deeper appreciation of real life and its 
opportunities. 
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Variety. Next to them was a column headed, 
“Marriages,” and below it, “Births.” 

“That’s service!” muttered Al. 

By Wednesday’s matinee, everyone back- 
stage realized that Al’s monopoly of Margie 
had been interrupted by out-of-town talent. 
The Monarchs of Harmony had thrown their 
crowns into the ring. This pleased no one so 
much as Max Mindel, the suave and sleek 
manager. Max considered anything that re- 
lieved the monotony of Margie’s devotion to 
Al West at least diverting. 

Margie alone remained blissfully unaware 
of all that was going on around here. She 
was childishly flattered by the attentions 
showered upon her by these two big-timers, 
and though she realized, naturally, that Al 
was jealous, she had decided wisely that it 
would do him no harm. 

But strangest of all the strange happenings 
that week at the Babylon was the coolness 
that descended abruptly over the dressing- 
room shared by Barney and Bay. They had 
always laughed and joked while they “made 
up,” but these days there were long stretches 
of awkward silence. And Washout, their 
faithful colored valet, observed that if Bar- 


ney (or Bay) left the dressing-room, Bay_ 


(or Barney) quickly followed him. It was 
almost as if they were spying on each other, 
yet the distressed Washout could not bring 
himself to accept such an unworthy suspicion. 

“Why, them boys,” he told Bill, the prop- 
erty man, who had inquired how Barney and 
Bay got on in private life, “is mo’ like 
brothahs than any brothahs you evah see. 
They make the S’amese Twins look like a 
couple o’ strangers!” 

On Wednesday night Oscar Parkes, a 
cabaret proprietor, invited the entire Babylon 
company to participate in what he called 
“Barney and Bay Night” at his new Elysée 
Café. Seven years before, he had paid the 
boys fifty dollars a week and counted it as 
money wasted. Now he intended to get it 
back with interest. 

Al West tried to avoid the party. “I got 
a pain in my head,” he told Margie. 

“What’s a little pain in a great open space 
like that?” Margie twitted him. Then 
seriously she added: “Listen, honey, if you 
don’t go everybody’ll say you’re sore about 
something—and you aren’t, are you?” 

“Tl come,” he assented reluctantly. “But 
I’m goin’ to bring a girl. I wasn’t cut out 
for a back drop—hung up to show off other 
guys’ stuff.” 

“That’s a good boy,” Margie said. “Come 
on.” 


E came—and brought Eva La Rue, a lit- 

tle blonde chorus girl who had once 
given Margie a week of jealous misgivings. 
But Margie was having too good a time to 
be jealous tonight. 

The Elysée was packed. Performers from 
local theaters and vaudeville houses “hello’d” 
and “how-are-you’d” across at each other 
through a haze of smoke, and above this 
gay clamor, came the tootle and jangle of a 
jazz band. 

Ben Barney and Johnny Bay were cheered 
as they entered. Several persons recognized 
Al West, but failed to do anything about it, 
and this absence of a “reception” did not im- 
prove Al’s disposition. 

Frances Dare, a musical comedy star with 
a weakness for harmony singers, came over to 
their table, making an even number, six. Max 
Mindel and the rest of the company from the 
Babylon were scattered about at other tables. 

“If you dance like you sing, I'll be in the 
lost and found ads,” Frances Dare said, plac- 
ing her hand on Johnnny Bay’s shoulder. 
Johnny got up, and they glided away. 

“Wanta dance ?”—Al’s voice. 

Margie turned to say, “Yes,” but little Eva 
La Rue beat her to it. She had been saying 
“yes” longer than Margie, and she was 
quicker. 

“Listen—do you think I’m too fat?” Ben 
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Your Own Cruise 
Round the World 


Go Round the Worldas you please, 
stopping where, when and as long as 
you choose, 


Here isan unique service. You have 
a choice of twenty-two world ports to 
visit. You may makeanyofthemorall 
of them pointsofdeparturefortripsto 
the interior of the most interesting 
countries of the Orient and Europe, 


The palatial liners in this service 
sail every week from.Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
with fortnightly sailings from Ma- 
nila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. Your ticket is good for 
two years. 

You mayarrangeinadvanceforthese 
stopovers, assuring yourself that you 
will have identical accommodations 


on subsequent liners for each port of 
the cruise. 

There is no service which even ap- 

roximates this freedom of travel, 

ere is no other service Round the 
World under one management with 
regular sailings. Magnificent liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. Spacious 
decks. An outdoor swimming pool. 
A cuisine that has won high praise 
from world travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go where 
you please when you please. Each new 
liner you board brings a new group of in- 
teresting travelers for your acquaintance. 

American Mail Liners sail every fortnight 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila and Round the 
World via the short route. 

Fortnightly sailings from New York for 
Havana, Panama and California and the 
Orientand fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

Asimilar service returning from the Ori- 
ent to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 

ec. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship 


American 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





Line 


Mail Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
» 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
3 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
J 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, B. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 





to 
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F YOU carry de- 
pendable insurance 
on your baggage and 
contents you are pro- 
tected against the 
high cost of replace- 
ment in such events 
as transportation ac- 
cidents, fire, or theft. 








North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance is 
readily obtainable and 
costs very little. Any 
North America Agent 
will tell you how to use 
it to best advantage. Or 
the attached coupon will 
bring you full informa- 
tion, without obligation. 





















Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. R-9 
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Wantsinformation on Tourist B I H 
CRUISE 

$1000 to 

$2500 


Including hotels,drives,ete., by superb new ss “Caledonia,” 
17,000 tons. Leave New York Jan. 16, Havana, Panama, 
Los Angeles, Hawaii, Japen.tene Kong, Masia, Bangkes, 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, India,Cairo, Naples, Monte 
Carlo, Cherbourg (Paris), New York. 

Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 30. 66 days, $600 up. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York 

















UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 

25 tarmize Christmas cards 8622" X-Mas cards and 
with envelopes to folders, envelopes 

“mateb. ‘All different. $1.00 | 86%: All different. $3.00 

Buch cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 

are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment now. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 739 Boy'ston St., Suite 3, Boston, Mass. 
Aa interns: aod craftsmen. 
showing many 














Beyond the Horizon 


If you don’t know what the 
world looks like beyond the 
horizon, find out this year. 


It’s a simple matter in this 
day and age to get to distant 
places quickly and comfortably 
at any time of the year. 


Write the travel organiza- 
tions advertising in this issue 
for details. They’ll tell you 
free of charge the best way fo 
go, answer all your questions 
and take care of all details for 
you. 























Barney leaned confidentially across the table 
toward Margie. 

“Don’t be sil!” Margie smiled at him. 
‘‘What’s a few pounds between friends?” 

Ben Barney gulped down an emotion that 
he had not met socially before. “Gee! 
You’re sweet,” he breathed huskily. 

Margie’s eyes were following Al and Eva 
La Rue around the room, but Ben didn’t no- 
tice. 

“You know, you’re wasting your time out 
here,” he said. “You ought to be on Broad- 
way.” 

“Broadway!” She laughed. “I was there 
once—trailing from office to office until the 
cops on the beat stopped saying good morn- 
ing and began to say: ‘Any luck today ?’” 

“Now, listen,’—Ben was quite serious,—“I 
could fix it for you.” 

“And how!” interrupted Johnny Bay, seat- 
ing himself in Al’s chair, next to Margie. 

“Beware of tenors, little girl,’ he added. 
“Their notes are high, but their thoughts are 
low.” 

“High or low—they’ve been useful to 
you!” Ben Barney actually glared at his part- 
ner. And his tone was far from harmonious. 

The dance number ended, and the lights 
came up. 

“Barney and Bay!” yelled the crowd. 

Barney and Bay arose graciously, and sang 
several songs. As usual, they were a riot, 
but it was noticeable that they did not ex- 
change comedy remarks between numbers as 
was their custom. 

Three A. M., and as the Elysée was not ex- 
actly dry, a spirit of revelry—and other 
spirits—filled the air. But of all the revelers, 
Margie was enjoying it most. She had been 
drinking plain ginger-ale—and liking it. 

“Come on, Al!” Little Eva La Rue stood 
up. “I got to get my beauty sleep.” 

Al got up after her. “G’night, folks!” He 
did not look at Margie. 

“T think it’s time we were all going,” 
Margie said quickly. But Al and Eva La Rue 
had gone. Noisily, the party broke up. 


N the street outside the glittering facade, 

Margie stood between Ben Barney and 
Johnny Bay, bright-eyed and thrilled by her 
evening among the stars. 

Johnny Bay opened the taxi door. “See 
you later, Ben,” he said briskly. 

“Why later?” his partner inquired coolly. 

“I’m taking Margie home.” 

“When was all this?” 

“You heard me.” 

The Monarchs of Harmony stood glaring 
at each other. 

“Please, boys!” interposed Margie ner- 
vously. 

The door of the café opened, and Max 
Mindel appeared. His shrewd eye ap- 
praised the situation instantly. Max was 
nothing if not a diplomat. 

“Lucky for you boys I’m going in Margie’s 
direction,” he smiled blandly. “You stay 
downtown, don’t you?—and Margie’s hotel 
is miles north.” 

“Yes.” Margie nodded. “Max can drop 
me. Good night, boys—I’ve had a gorgeous 
time!” And taking Mindel’s hand, she sprang 
into the taxi. 

Barney and Bay rode back to their hotel 
in frozen silence. For the first time in their 
lives they retired to their own sleeping-rooms 
without saying good night. 

Johnny Bay was just pouring himself a 
stiff drink when Ben Barney loomed in the 
doorway. 

“Say, what was the idea of gaffing me all 
evening?” In his B. V. D.’s Ben looked like 
an offended Cupid. 

“Gaffing you? Where were you? I didn’t 
even know you were there!” Johnny finished 
pouring his drink. 

“An’ you better go easy on that stuff, too,” 
growled Ben. 

“Why, this is just a night-cap.” 

“It looks more like a helmet to me!” 
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“Yeh?” snarled Johnny. 

“Veh !” 

They eyed each other with all the amiabil- 
ity of two unacquainted bulldogs. 

“T heard that crack you made to Margie 
about where would I be if it wasn’t for you 
—an’ how useful you been to me!” 

“Well, I took you out of Wilkesbarre— 
that’s useful!” 

“You took me out? Ha! Ha! Why, say, 
if it hadn’t been for me—” 

“As a tenor you were a swell paperhanger !” 
taunted Johnny. 

Ben gasped—that one hurt! “Well,” he 
retorted, “as a paperhanger you were a lousy 
baritone!” And he retreated into his own 
room, slamming the door—for the first time 
in their professional careers. 

“The big so-and-so!” muttered Ben. 

“The little this-and-that !” growled Johnny. 


A= yet, through their wrath, the thoughts 
of each went winging back to the old 
days in Wilkesbarre, the town that had lost 
two skillful paperhangers when the world 
gained two close-harmony singers. 

As paperhangers, they had worked together 
on the same jobs, sharing the same ladder 
and pail of paste. Ben always sang as he 
worked, and one day Johnny added a swipe 
to the ending of “Sweet Adeline.” Together, 
they clung to the finishing note, their 
brushes suspended in air, their two voices 
blending perfectly. It was a happy discovery. 
From that day they sang as they labored 
through the hours. Half of the boudoirs in 
Wilkesbarre were papered to the tune of 
“Way Down Yonder in the Cornfield,” while 
bathrooms and kitchens were rejuvenated to 
the melodic influence of “Lindy, Lindy, 
Sweet as the Sugar Cane” and “Mobile Bay.” 
In the nursery they sang lullabys. Their 
brushes slapped and slathered paper on the 
walls, to the rhythm of the song they har- 
monized. In this way they learned ragtime 
in the early days of Irving Berlin; later, 
they became Wilkesbarre’s pioneer syncopa- 
tion singers. 

Their first professional appearance was at 
a “smoker” at the Odd Fellows’ hall. After 
this they triumphed one amateur-night at the 
Bijou-Dream. Then came scattered engage- 
ments, at three dollars an evening for their 
combined talents. Meanwhile, they continued 
their musical paper-hanging. Their first sea- 
son in vaudeville, the act received fifty dol- 
lars a week. Then of a sudden, overnight 
almost, they were made. Such is fame. Such, 
particularly, is vaudeville fame. 

In the years since their magic rise from 
paperhanging to headlining, at three thou- 
sand dollars a week, Barney and Bay had 
never quarreled before. It was a new and 
shocking experience. On either side of the 
locked door, their meditations became more 
and more bitter. 

“After all I’ve done for him!” Ben Barney 
argued with himself. “Why, I taught him all 
he knows. Ungrateful, that’s what he is!” 

“After all I’ve done for him!” Johnny Bay 
confided to the bottle of Scotch. “Me pawn- 
ing my swell Elk’s tooth to buy him shoes 
that time in Buffalo. Or was it shoes? May- 
be it was Cincinnati... . . Anyway, there’s 
gratitude for you!” 

The bottle was empty now. Johnny’s 
thoughts raced—but none of them were in at 
the finish. 

“I was a darned good paperhanger!” He 
rose and started toward the several doors 
that appeared to lead to Ben’s room, but he 
could not decide which door to choose. Just 
then the bed came conveniently around, and 
he got aboard. Then he forgot what he was 
trying to remember, and dozed off into a 
sonorous, calm sleep. 


ARGIE encountered Al in the wings 
next afternoon, just after he and his 
Jazz Joy Boys had come off the stage at the 
close of their act. Al was always in his best 
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mood just after he had taken a series of bows. 
Margie decided not to mention last evening's 
party. 
“Al,” she began sweetly, “B. and B. have 
been pretty nice—don’t you think we ought 
to ask ’em to have a meal with us?” 
“Why?” Al frowned. “Those birds get 
three thousand a week why should I spend 
my hard-earned cash on food to give them 
strength to work out on other people’s girls?” 
“Other people’s girls?” 
“Listen! You think you got me worried—” 
“Why, honey—” 
“There’s other women in the world,” he 
snapped. “This aint no desert island!” 
Margie turned on her high heel and 
marched away. He was acting like a spoiled 
child. 





N the double stars’ dressing-room, George 
Washington Brown was very much upset. 

In the three years that he had been with 
Barney and Bay, he had never heard an argu- 
ment. He didn’t hear one now, but as he 
walked around the dressing-room, brushing 
their clothes, shining their shoes and giving 
about as good an imitation of a valet as the 
average ex-Pullman porter, he was “pow’ful” 
bothered. Barney and Bay were not speak- 
ing to each other at all, and very little to 
him. George Washington Brown was not 
used to quiet. Usually Barney and Bay sang 
as they made up for the stage and George 
Washington Brown had been forgiven many 
unvaletlike offenses, merely because he could 
sing a wicked bass and excelled in what he 
was pleased to call “humid hahmony.” 

“Ah delivahed that note to Miss Merwin, 
Mr. Johnny,” he said very brightly. 

“All right!” Johnny spoke _ brusquely, 
through a layer of grease paint. 

George Washington Brown waited ex- 
pectantly for an approving, “Thank you, 
Washout.” But he waited in vain. 

Ben Barney began his singing exercises. 
“Mi-mi-mi,” he warbled. “Do-do-do—” 

Johnny Bay’s headache surpassed all ex- 
pectations. 

“Ah-ah-ah—” Up and down the scale ran 
Ben’s tenor. 

“Say,” demanded Johnny  snappishly, 
“when is your voice going to get good enough 
sc you wont have to practice?” 

Ben cut off a high B in its youth. “When 
yours gets so bad you'll have to!” 

George Washington Brown stood looking at 
them in consternation. “You-all only got 
about seben minutes,” he ventured timidly. 

“It'll only take two for me to say what I 
got to say!” Johnny was pulling on his 
shirt. The buttons seemed to leap out of his 
trembling fingers. “I think you better get 
yourself a partner with tin ears.” 


ASHOUT’S eyes rolled about like brown 
marbles. 

“Oh, go get yourself some ear-muffs!” 
countered Ben. “Or else quit trying to finish 
off quarts of Scotch by yourself.” 

“From now on”—Johnny’s voice was ris- 
ing—“I’m going to do most of my drinking 
by myself!” 

“The only trouble with that idea is you'll 
have to pay for it yourself!” Ben’s face was 
crimson under his make-up. 

“You-all only got one mo’ number of de 
jazz band.” Washout held Johnny’s coat out 
to him as if it were a peace-offering. 

Johnny jerked into his coat and strode out 
of the room. 

Ben was trying to button his collar over an 
Adam’s apple that was distended with rage. 
He finally subdued it just in time to rush out 
and catch up with Johnny, who was ap- 
parently about to make his entrance alone. 

Margie was in the wings. “Oh, Johnny,” 
she said, “the answer is, yes!” 

Barney and Bay walked on, smiling, to an 
enormous reception. 

Ben Barney felt dismally that he was run- 





ning that clown in “Pagliacci” a close second. 
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“The answer is, yes!” she had said. Answer 
to what? 

“Is She My Baby? I'll Say She Is,” they 
were singing. Johnny’s eyes gleamed with 
little dancing lights. Ben didn’t look at him. 

But it was during their final number that 
Ben suffered most, standing beside his partner, 
singing in close harmony with him: 


“There she goes, 

My best gal; 

There he goes, 

My best pal, 

And here am I—broken-hea-a-arted !” 


HAT was the wow finish that always 

brought down the house—and the curtain. 
Tonight, as usual, they took nine bows, smil- 
ing their painted smiles in response to the 
roars of applause. But never once did they 
so much as glance at each other. 

When they came off the stage Max Mindel 
was waiting for them. 

“Boys,” he began, in his most suave man- 
ner, “let’s talk a little business. Any objec- 
tions? Now, Sullivan and Crane have ten 
houses around here. What d’you say to play- 
ing ’em all—and coming back to the Baby- 
lon for one week out of every four?” 

The Monarchs of Harmony did not an- 
swer. Max Mindel glanced shrewdly from 
one to the other. 

George Washington Brown, holding the 
customary glass of water, stood by, listening. 

“Excuse me, gemmen,” he crashed into the 
awkward silence, “but you is very warm and 
the draf’ heah is somethin’ drefful.” 

“That’s right, Washout,” said Johnny Bay. 
“Well, we’ll let you know, Mr. Mindel.” And 
he hurried off toward the dressing-room. 

“Yeah. We'll let you know,” Ben repeated, 
and followed Johnny. 

Max Mindel stood for a moment, ponder- 
ing. “It’s marvelous—to think of anybody 
refusing three thousand dollars a week for ten 
weeks. A couple of paperhangers!” 

“Why so pensive, Max? You look as if 
some one had stolen your dddress book.” 
Margie was standing beside him. 

Mindel told her of the offer. 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter with 
them,” Margie said. “But they act kind of 
funny. And Johnny’s asked me to come out 
to dinner with him alone. Said he wanted to 
talk business.” 

“What kind of business?” Max Mindel 
smiled suggestively. 

“No wise-cracks,” 
going to find out.” 


Margie said. “But I’m 


N the dressing-room Ben and Johnny had 

taken up their fight just where they had 
been forced to lay it down. 

“As far as I’m concerned, you’re doing a 
single from now on,” Ben was saying, as 
Washout rubbed him down. 

“TI don’t know about that,” Johnny an- 
swered sharply. “I might get a partner that 
wouldn’t expect me to share everything— 
billing, salary, liquor and even—ladies.” 

Ben turned on him. “In all these years 
did I ever try to grab a girl of yours?” 

“No, but you’re getting ambitious in your 
old age!” 

“If you mean Margie, I got just as good 
a chance as you have.” 

“Ts that so? Well, we'll see. She’s going 
to dinner with me.” 

“Yeah? Well, she’s going to supper with 
me!” 

They were shouting at each other like two 
street urchins. 

“Excuse me, gemmen!” Washout’s tone was 
gentle. “Did you-all get the return tickets 
fo’ the train home, or shall Ah do it?” 

“Don’t butt in about trains!” Johnny 
yelled. “See that you don’t have to walk 
home!” 

“Ah could do dat if yo’-all can spare me 
fo’ a year or so!” Washout laughed. He was 
trying desperately to relieve the situation. 
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“I’m staying in Chicago,” Ben informed 
him curtly. 

An uncomfortable silence. 

Johnny was dressed first, and hurried out. 

“Did you send those roses for me?” Ben 
asked Washout. 

“Yes, sah! Ah did!” 

“Red ones?” 

“Well, no, sah. Ah made so bold as to 
send pink ones ’cause Ah had sent red ones 
for Mr. Johnny dis mohnin’.” 

Ben slammed his hat on his head, and went 
out muttering something about paperhanging 
upstarts. 

Washout stood looking after him. “An’ all 
dis fuss about dat little bit o’ bag o’ bones! 
Oh, Lord,” he murmured piously. “Show 
dem wisdom—even if Yo’ has to slap ’em 
down to do it!” 


ATURDAY afternoon after the second 

show. The week was ending, and Barney 
and Bay had but two more performances to 
sing together. Neither of them quite under- 
stood the cataclysm that had shaken their 
lives apart, nor was either certain as to how 
he stood im the affections of the blue-eyed 
lady who had been the cause of it all. The 
day before she had had a headache which 
had prevented her dining with Johnny, and 
after the last show she still had it—or enough 
of it to make supping with Ben impossible. 
But with her sweetest smile she had thanked 
each—separately—for his lovely roses. 

Barney and Bay dressed rapidly, to go out 
for a light dinner before the next show. 
Washout had already left. 

“Are you going to tell Mindel we’re split- 
ting?” Johnny asked coldly. “Or shall I?” 

“T'll tell him,” Ben answered, with equal 
coldness. 

Johnny turned to go out. He was on his 
way to tell something to somebody else— 
but he made the fatal error of pausing to 
glance in the mirror ahd straighten his tie. 
At once Ben’s suspicions were aroused. He 
went to the door and listened for Johnny’s 
footsteps on the iron stairs leading up to 
Margie’s dressing-room, but to his surprise 
he heard nothing. 

Johnny had decided to. wait until Ben was 
out of the theater. He passed through the 
stage-door, and in the alley outside, paused 
in a dark doorway. Ben came out. With 
elaborate caution Johnny waited until his 
plump partner had disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the street; then he reéntered the 
stage-door. The door man was sorting mail, 
and did not see him. Johnny went quietly 
in to their double dressing-room. In front 
of the mirror he assumed what he considered 
a romantic attitude and began to speak softly. 

“Margie,” he murmured, “do you suppose 
you could be happy with me? Think of the 
act we could do—with my singing and your 
dancing!” He smoothed his hair, and took a 
deep breath. “Dear little gir—what do you 
say? Huh?” 

In the street in front of the theater Ben 
loitered. - He was waiting to give Johnny 
time to get out of the theater. He didn’t 
want any handsome baritones hanging 
around when he went up to ask Margie a 
certain important question. Returning to the 
stage-entrance, he was planning what he 
would say to her. 

“Margie, darling, I can’t live without you! 
And think how happy we’d be—headliners 
together. Why, with my voice and your 
dancing we could—” 

“Did Mr. Bay go out?” he interrupted his 
own rehearsal long enough to ask the door- 
man. 

“Yes, sir. Sometime ago.” 

Ben went in. 


| Fp wemnge dressing-room was one flight 
above. With a fluttering heart, and a 
palpitating waist-line, Ben tiptoed up the iron 
stairs. The door stood open, with a chintz 
curtain hanging across it. That chintz cur- 
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tain should have been all that separated him 
from the object of his adoration—but some- 
thing was wrong. For there, barring the 
way, staring at the chintz curtain as if fas- 
cinated, stood Johnny Bay. 

As he halted, poised for flight before 
Johnny should turn and discover him, a 
familiar voice emarating from behind that 
chintz curtain fell upon Ben’s startled ear. 
Al West was in Margie’s dressing-room. Bar- 
ney and Bay stood motionless—eavesdrop- 

ing. 
“I’m sick of the sight of them two cana- 
ries!” Al was saying in no gentle tones. 
“They come sneakin’ in here like a couple of 
second-story workers, tryin’ to gyp me out 
of the only—” 

“Now, please don’t talk like that, dear!” 
It was Margie’s voice—with the suspicious 
sound of a tear in it. 

“Listen, baby—I’ve been sunk all week. I 
thought sure you'd fell for one of them goril- 
las—I couldn’t tell which one—” 

“Why, honey lamb,” Margie said softly, 
“don’t you know I wouldn’t trade one of 
your little kisses for the lifelong devotion of 
the two of them?” 

“Listen, baby—d’you mean it?” 

“You silly boy—course I do. They'll be 
gone tomorrow, and then we can be happy 
again—” 


From behind the chintz curtain emanated 
a tingling, electric silence. 

Johnny Bay abruptly turned to beat an 
ignominious retreat—and collided with the 
substantial bulk of Ben Barney. A strange 
look passed between them, and silently they 
crept down the iron stairs. They did not 
speak until they were outside in the alley. 
The coid air seemed to revive them. 

“Going to get something to eat?” Ben 
asked. 

“And something to drink,” replied Johnny. 
“And—I don’t want to drink alone!” 

“You said it!” murmured Ben. 

Fervently the Monarchs 
clasped hands. 


E figger we’d rather go back East for a 
while,” Johnny told Max Mindel, after 
the last show that night. 

“We'd rather come back here later,” Ben 
added, “in the spring, maybe.” 

“That'll suit me fine,” Max Mindel nodded. 
“Al West and his band has eight more weeks 
to play, and then we’ll be wanting a big at- 
traction. You know, West has a great draw 
with the women.” 

And Barney and Bay, the Monarchs of 
Harmony, replied, in the perfect unison for 
which they were famous: 

“We'll say he has!” 





MARRIAGE ON APPROVAL 
(Continued from page 53) 


would return to Philadelphia and take up her 
residence there permanently. 

A month to make up her mind. If at the 
end of the month she had not agreed to con- 
ditions, everything without exception was to 
go to a distant kinswoman. 

“Cable today,” said Nicky. 

“It means giving up everything I hope for, 
everything I believe in. It means closing the 
experimental station and going back to the 
drawing-room.” 

“And a damn’ comfy life,” said Nicky. 

She sacrificed her pride—threw it into.the 
experiment with a crash. She was living on 
Nicky—Nicky, who honestly hadn’t enough 
for one. 

“Tl wait,” said Val. 

“For the light, Pathfinder?” 

“I'll wait a bit,” said Val. 

“You ought to cable,” said Nicky a day 
or two later. 

“There’s time. A cable sent next week will 
make it,” said Val. 

Hands clenched, she faced things alone by 
herself in the two rooms. 

“There is nothing new in this, or fine. I 
am proving nothing. All the excitement and 
the thrill is gone. I know Nicky. I know 
what he is going to say before he says it. 
When different people come to see us I know 
just how he’s going to be to all of them— 
and just how he’s going to be when they’ve 
gone.” 

They discussed it freely. 

“This,” said Nicky, “has been a hire or 
purchase marriage. An arrangement on the 
hire or purchase system. That’s the way 
the poor furnish their homes in England. 
If you don’t like the goods after a certain 
time you send ’em back and no harm done. 
You aren't planted with them for life. If 
you like ’em you make the final purchase— 
that’s marriage; and the thing’s yours.’ 

“Yes,” said Val, “in the States we call it 
on approval.” 

“Or compassionate marriage,” said Nicky, 
and his laugh jarred. 


yo grew less and less at the studios 
where he was employed. There was talk 
of closing down. 

Just two days before the time limit set by 
Val’s aunt in Philadelphia expired, he def- 
initely lost his job..... 

Her aunt’s lawyer cabled ten pounds to 
defray the cost of the cable if necessary—a 


sudden legal explanation of the silence occur- 
ring to him—a sum absurdly in excess of 
what was required. 

Nicky was out when the money came, an 
impossible, lowering, devitalized Nicky. 

When he returned, Val never told him of 
its arrival. 

They sat up, hungry and miserable, hon- 
estly, desperately, trying to dissect themselves, 
and life, and the situation; never wincing at 
the probe of truth, looking at each other 
with candid, desperate young eyes, cutting 
away every sham, every illusion that might 
have made it easier. 

“I don’t want to go, Nicky. If only, 
if only I knew why! Don’t want to go!” 

“T don’t want you to go, Val, and yet, I 
don’t honestly want you to stay.” 

Never a false note, a palliation of facts 
for mutual comfort did they permit them- 
selves. © 

The last day came for the cable and he 
put her_outside by the shoulders. 

“Don’t be a fool, Val. Go and do it now. 
We've proved nothing. Marriage is no rest- 
ing ground, nothing to cleave and grow to. 
It’s an emotional shifting sand.” 

She said, “All right,” and turned away. 


T was hours before she returned. 

It was as if for Nicky she had gone a 
long, long journey whence there would be 
no return. He even had that queer, quick- 
ened sense of panic, that fluttering dis- 
tress that a consciousness of widening dis- 
tance can only bring. A pain keener than 
death for the lover because it opens all pos- 
sibilities, whereas death closes them. 

~ worked himself up and worked himself 

Then suddenly she was there in the door- 
way with the late afternoon sunlight blow- 
ing like spilled gold-dust at her feet, and on 
her face that dry, desperate, fighting look, 
that look of unflinching honesty, that quest- 
ing that Nicky knew so well. 

He was packing, bundling things in a big 
box leaning against the wall, kneeling before 
it. 

“Sent it?” he said. 

His hands were shaking. His whole body 
was shaking. It was terrible, terrible that 
he, a young man, could feel so young, so 
tender, so unfledged. 

“What are you doing, Nicky ” 

“When you're gone I’m going to double 
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Like a clean dish 





A GLISTENING, spot- 
lessly white toilet 
bowl. How difficult it 
must be to keep it so 
sparkling. No! Not 
difficult. Not if you 
use Sani-Flush! 
Sani-Flush removes 
every mark, stain and incrusta- 
tion. No scrubbing, no dipping 
water. Just pour Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. The job 
is done. More thoroughly than 
in the old unpleasant way. 
Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. Banishes 
foul odors. Purifies those places 
you couldn’t reach with a brush. 
Sani-Flush is harmless to the 
plumbing. Keep a can of it 
handy. Use it all the time. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Sani-Flush 


Bowls Wi 
THE ree ig Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo... 





a real waler soflener 




















Perspiration 
and body odors 


instantly! 


Amazingly different! Dew can be 
used at any time, day or night. 
Apply a few drops as you dress, 
allow it to dry, and wipe off any ex- 
cess with a p cloth. Perspira- 
tion and body odors stop instantly. 
Put on your choicest afternoon 
or loveliest evening 
immediately after a 
ad when applied th 

Dew is stainless and harmless 
to delicate fabrics and sensitive 

Dew is an excellent deodor- 
ant for sanitary s. 
All department stores and drug 
stores have w or can get it 
for you in the attractive fifty- 


Geo. C. V. Fesler Co. 


St. Louis, U. S. A; Paris 
























CRYSTAL PURE DEODORANT 
INSTANT NON-PERSPIRANT 
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Vey hair 


is absurd 


i this modern age of youth and beauty. 
Obviously, “dyed” hair is even more ri- 
diculous, Rap-I-Dol is different. Ordinary 
dyes or restorers merely paint the outer coat- 
ing of the hair giving a “flat”, dead color 
which quickly streaks, fades and comes off. 
Rap-I-Dol penetrates through the transpar- 
ent outer coating of the hair and gives it 
natural color, lustrous with original brilli- 
ance and shade. Simple and sure to apply 
under our personal expert advice. Absolutely 
impossible to detect. Rap-I-Dol is sponsored 
for its safety by the Federal Cosmetic and 
Medical Council! We have a new special 
FREE offer particularly interesting to women, 
who have used other ordinary dyes. Send the 
coupon quickly to secure full information! 


RAP-I-DOL 


TGhe “Master” Glair Coloring 





STED ANO 
APPROVED: 





Rap-I-Dol Distributing Corp. 
Dept.896 BushBuilding, N.Y.C. 
Send me i diately without obligati 
complete information on the Rap-I-Dol treatment for 
my hair and the special FREE offer you are making. 
























: Jl PayYOU 
’\5100aWeek 


Sell tailored-to-measure all 

"= wool suits and overcoats at 
$23.50 and $31.50. Liberal commissions 
paid in advance. They sell on sight— 
steady income from repeat orders— 
extra bonus money. Complete sales 
outfit FREE including big cloth sam- 
ples. All you do is sell. We deliver and 
collect. Great opportunity—write Now. 
W. Z. GIBSON, Ine., 500 Throop St., Dept. W-529, Chicago 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
*‘How?" With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. 1 would not know 
had them in, myself, only 

that I hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 
for the 





















is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it." Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept. 778, 10S. 18th St., Phila. 


Travel On 
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Railway Postal Clerks 

$2700 /“rramaum mariner, | 
A YEAR ¥ cr Ce ey 
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to men and women 18 up. 
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up for a bit with a pal; cost less. Can't 
afford to keep this on. I suppose you'll go 


| now in a day or two.” 


He was going to weep. Keeping back his 
tears was terrible and beautiful, and it 
wrung him. It wrung him like pent-up 
moans over some unspeakable physical pain. 
Oh, God, just to give way would be Paradise; 
just to put his head down and weep like a 
young child! It had an awful beauty, this 
stemming of his tears. It made him see him- 
self and Val and life clearly, like the moment 
before death. 

She said: “Nicky, I have tried to under- 
stand something.” Her voice dropped. “I 
understand nothing. We don’t know any 
more today than the first man and woman 
knew. Nicky—I didn’t send that cable.” 

“My God!” he said, and sat back on his 
haunches, staring. “Why not?” 

“I couldn't.” 

“But surely you must have had some rea- 
son, Val?” 

She said: “I’m not going to have a baby, 
Nicky—but I’ve come back to ask you to 
marry me..... Nicky, will you marry 
me?” 

He said thickly: 

“Tt’s too late to send the cable now, Val.” 

She said steadily: “Yes; it’s too late.” 

She stretched out her hands to him. 

“Val, why did you come back?” 

She shook her head sadly like an old 
woman, 

“All the way back I’ve been trying to find 
out. Not quite love, or sex, not even some- 
thing to fasten on to. I don’t know. I don’t 
know. There it is honestly—I trumped up 
a dozen easy reasons coming upstairs, rea- 
sons to satisfy you and to satisfy myself, 
reasons with nice, fat, romantic, highfalut- 
ing names that should make us seem great 
lovers, or great adventurers, or even good 
sports who want to see a thing through. I 
had them all ready, Nicky. We were run- 
ning so valiantly, Nicky, head up. We were 
going to open new roads. Now”—doggedly— 
“IT don’t even know why I’ve come 
back. If I only knew that, it would be the 
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beginning; something to start on, ground for 
building.” 

He said, with his head bent low over his 
packing, grunting it at her: “Did you ask 
me to marry you?” 

She said: “I found out all particulars. I 
have got the papers to fill in with me. We 
could get married in a few days.” 

He said: “And, my God, we will!” 

Maybe she flew, or swooped to him, tall 
young Val of the long thin lines. 

He had no sense of her coming, only by 
her being there. 

She had him cradled in her arms with the 
tears pouring down her face, and he was 
weeping unrestrainedly as a child weeps— 
emptying himself of the past as little children 
do when they cry, emptying himself of him- 
self, till he was at last gloriously unencum- 
bered, garnished, prepared. 

They sat there leaning against the box 
in each other’s arms, so young, so utterly 
at peace. 

It was as if they had been tossed up ex- 
hausted after some great storm. 

“Are you happy, Val?” 

“So happy!” 

They clung together, caught above life, 
marooned on a timeless shore. 


AMES James Morrison Morrison crept 

out of his hole in the wainscoting. 

He was cautious. He no longer trusted 
anyone. Life was marvelously precious. He 
did not know why. His mate watched him 
salvage the crumb and drag it towards the 
home. 

Val and Nicky never saw or heard James 
James Morrison Morrison. 

Out in the plane tree outside their window 
the two birds settled down in their nest, 
arranged their little soft, fluffy bodies with 
tenderness and twitterings. 

Val and Nicky never saw or heard them. 

Val stirred in Nicky’s arms. She reached 
up to stroke his face and her voice was a 
wistful whisper. 

“Oh, Nicky, Nicky! 
stood why!” 


If only one under- 





REMARKABLE 


GIRL 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Where do you get her when you take her 
out?” I was determined to get at the bot- 
tom of this, and I knew Lyman well enough 
to risk a display of my curiosity. 

“She either picks me up here, or I meet 
her where she happens to be at that time. 
She usually calls me up around dinner time.” 

“She might be a governess or a maid,” I 
surmised, “but not at Park. I can’t 
imagine her in any parlor. I doubt if they’d 
even have her for a kitchen maid.” 

“Well, I can’t say that part interests me. 
She gave me a telephone number and told 
me it was a private line and wasn’t listed. 
It must be, because she always answers her- 
self.” 

“She’s the telephone girl,” I concluded. 

“Well, I’m not in the habit of catechising 
my companions.” 

“You'd better get the habit,” I suggested, 
“before some suspender-magnate takes a shot 
at you. She’s too handsome to be around 
loose. I’d find out who she was, if I were 
you.” 

“TI am not interested in that phase of the 
matter.” 

“Just what are you interested in?” 

“The personal charm of Miss Westly.” 





GROANED.. This from Lyman Fay! 
“Are your intentions honorable?” I 
asked. 

“So far. So far. I make no promises. A 
good couturiére, a good dentist, a good file 
to knock off the rough edges, and she’d have 
New York at her feet.” 

“Now she’d have them at her throat,” I 
suggested. “Why not take one ready-made, 


Pygmalion? You'll never get a glass slipper 
on that Cinderella. Do you really intend to 
play King Cophetua to her Beggar Maid?” 

“No. I don't think I want to change her. 
She suits me just as she is. You know, the 
girls in our class bore me. They’re the same 
all over the world. They're raised to fit a 
mold, and they’re disciplined, repressed, de- 
vitalized and demoralized until they’re noth- 
ing but good-mannered puppets. Good man- 
ners are to them in loco parentis—their Lares 
and Penates the only thing that stands above 
the Almighty Dollar. They’re all alike— 
sweet, simpering manikins, operated by their 
august mothers. Talking to them is like 
reading the Book of Etiquette, and their 
most exciting ideas come in fumigated pack- 
ages. Yes, I know the present crop have 
changed their manners. Flaming youth has 
become fashionable. But it’s a concerted 
movement. It is now considered fashionable 
to flaunt female emancipation and inade- 
quate lingerie. It’s part of the code. Or- 
ganized society has gone back to nature to 
replace Mah Jong. But don’t let it fool 
you. There’s no more sincerity now than 
there was fifteen years ago. It’s just the 
style. Sex appeal has been endorsed by the 
Junior League. But don’t chalk up any 
score. They’re all still stereotyped. I’m 
completely fed-up with them. On the other 
hand, Miss Westly is herself.” 

“T’ll say she is, and then some,” I agreed. 
“I’m glad to see that you have taken a fly- 
ing leap from the Social Register. Be sure 
your parachute is strapped on tightly. The 
Junior League may be the frying-pan—but 
look out for the fire! And there are just as 
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many like Miss Westly in this town as there 
are like Miss Spence.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. But she’s the first one 
of the kind that ever interested me. I dare 
say there are others like her—but I doubt it. 
She’s an individual. If she wants to wear 
a red dress with green stockings, she wears 
a red dress with green stockings. If she 
wants to chew gum, she chews gum. If she 
wants to sit on the bar and sing, she does so. 
She’d run Freud out of business in a month. 
I admire her impulsiveness.” 

“Oh,” I said. “I see it now. These im- 
pulsive girls do have charm.” 

“I don’t mean what you do,” he snapped 
back at me. “She’s as cold as marble in 
spite of her tremendous personal magnetism. 
She doesri’t resent—er—little familiarities, 
but she takes no interest in them. She 
wouldn’t mind sitting in your lap in an opera 
box, but she doesn’t encourage any vulgar 
proximity. So far, I have failed to arouse 
in her that desire for personal contact that 
is racking my soul. I believe she knows it 
is, too.” 

“You bet she does,” I agreed. “She doesn’t 
have to read the Book of Etiquette to take 
your temperature. And if she’s so cold—be 
careful it isn’t ashes in the grate. I'll bet 
God didn’t make her that way originally.” 

“No. I am quite sure she has never had 
an affair. She’s too naive.” 

“Naive? You mean dumb.” 

“You don’t understand. She’s not stupid 
a bit. She says some very bright things at 
times—things that show an alert mind. 
After a few drinks, her wit fairly sparkles. 
And she’s accomplished. The other night 
after the orchestra left, she did things to a 
grand piano that would cause Orpheus to 
abandon his harp. And she can dance the 
way Isadora Duncan wrote. She’s no gold- 
digger. And if she were, I’d be a willing 
victim. But she’s not. She hasn’t accepted 
a thing from me. You can’t imagine what 
a joy she is. She has restored my faith in 
womankind. Here is a woman who has in- 
dividuality, initiative, courage. She cares 
nothing for the Book of Etiquette.” 

“It would be about as useful to her as a 
lawnmower to a sailor. She’s probably never 
heard of it.” 

“I expect you’re right. But thank God 
for Miss Westly. I feel my lost youth re- 
stored. My scope is widening—I’ve been 
places and done things that were formerly 
beyond my horizon.” 

“More power to you!” I told him, and 
left. 


COUPLE of weeks later I saw Lyman 
in the club again after lunch. He was 
the picture of misery. 

“What’s up?” I inquired. 
guerite resisted or capitulated?” 

He scowled at me. “This is a serious 
matter.” 

“Tt looks it.” 

“I am contemplating matrimony.” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, why not? It’s 
about time. You reached the age of consent 
fifteen years ago. If you don’t hurry up, 
you'll pass it. Who is the lady of your 


“Has Mar- 


choice?” 
“Miss Westly.” 
“Really?” I sank down in a chair beside 


him. This was as much of a surprise to me 
as a press-notice to Lindbergh. “Are you 
quite sure you know what you're doing?” I 
asked him. 

“No, I don’t, as a matter of fact.” 

“Well, it’s a good time to find out. I 
don’t like to suggest a course of action to 
you, but I heartily recommend a careful con- 
sideration of the facts. I’m no social or 
financial snob, but I’m afraid, Lyman, old 
chap, that no love could survive what you 
propose doing, It means first the loss of all 
your old friends. They wont stand for her 
because they haven’t the advantage of your 
rose-colored spectacles. Her personal mag- 





netism wont stimulate them as it does you. | 
And if you did, | 


You’d never comb her out. 
you'd have nothing left but a colorless copy 
of what you’ve never been able to stomach. 
I’ve seen several girls transferred from 
Broadway to Newport, and they were no 
more at home than Queen Mary: in a hat- 
shop. You couldn’t even stand it yourself. 
You were raised a gentleman, superficial as 
that title may be. You'll always be one. 
And your wife must be a lady. You couldn’t 
face the world otherwise. Remember she 
will be the mother of your children—” 

* “Yes, yes, I know. I’ve thought it over 
a’ thousand times. My mind goes around in 
a circle. I don’t want to marry her as she 
is. If I change her, I wouldn’t -want to 
marry her then.” 

“Do you think you could change her if 
you tried?” 

“No. And I don’t know that I would be 
willing to. Hang it all, I don’t know what 
I want to do.” 

“You’re in love,” I diagnosed. 

“That’s surprising news.” 

“Pardon me if I seem callous, but under 
the circumstances I might call your attention 
to the fact that something else might be 
done about the matter. If I am any judge 
of facts and features, Miss Westly does not 
anticipate an offer of marriage. Why not 
suggest something else?” 

“T did.” 

“Well?” 

“She laughed, and told a crowd of people 
at the next table about it. They thought 
it was amusing also. I was terribly embar- 
rassed and never mentioned the matter 
again.” 

“I wouldn’t call you exactly persistent. 
At least she was not insulted.” 

“Not at all. It isn’t possible to insult her. 
She always does the insulting herself. You 
ought to hear her discuss regulations with 
the traffic squad. When a motorcycle officer 
stopped us the other day, she melted the 
buttons off his uniform.” 

“You have my sympathy. If it’s any 
consolation to you, remember that Rousseau 
married his cook.” 

“But, damn it, I’m not Rousseau.” 

“And you're not sure she’s a cook. Or is 
she?” 

“Hang it, I don’t know. 
find out.” 

He was certainly in a very bad way. I 
could see the rezson for it. He was accus- 
tomed to the minuet in a ballroom by can- 
dlelight, and he had seen a nymph dancing 
on the lawn in the moonlight. He didn’t 
know whether to put her in crinolines and 
tread a stately measure, or take off his bro- 
cades and kick himself in the chin. 

“Come on,” he said to me suddenly. 

“Where to?” 


I’m afraid to 


“I’m going to get married; I want you for 


a witness.” 

“Does she expect this?” 

“No. I'll call her up.” 

He went to the telephone and I heard him 
talking to her. 

“Is this you, dear? Yes. How are you? 
I thought it would be a good idea if we 
were married this afternoon. Yes. I should 
have thought of that before. My mistake. 
Forget it. Yes. This afternoon. I'll be up 
for you in ten minutes, and we'll run down 
to the City Hall. By the way, where are 
you? I mean on what floor is your apart- 
ment? Fourth. All right. I'll call for you 
shortly.” 

We drove up in silence. 
one was going to get a big surprise, 
wasn’t prepared for what happened. 

A maid showed us in, and it wasn’t Miss 
Westly. She was waiting for us in the draw- 
ing-room. She was simply and becomingly 
dressed in a tea-gown. Her hair was neatly 
arranged, and she had no visible’ make-up. 

We stopped and stared. ‘ 


I knew that some 
but I 
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this Drawing 
your Ability 

If you like to draw, let your talent 

make your fortune. Opportunities in 

this field have never been better. Pub- 

lishers buy millions of dollars worth 

of illustrations every year. Complete 

the above drawing. Send it to us for 
criticism. 


Many Artists Earn $500 a Month 


Increased advertising campaigns in 
magazines and newspapers have 
swelled the demand for artists. Many 
beginners triple their salary after a 
comparatively short time of Federal 
training. 

The Federal Course includes illus- 
trating, cartooning, lettering, poster 
designing, window card illustrating, 
etc. It’s easy to learn the “Federal 
Way.” Instructions in each subject 
are written by a famous artist. Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, 
Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and 
over fifty others contribute exclusive 
lessons and drawings to the course. 


“A Road to Bigger Things” is the 
title of our illustrated booklet, which 
we will give free to every one who 
sends in a drawing for criticism. It 
tells about illustrating as a profession 
and shows the work of artists and stu- 
dents. TEST YOUR ABILITY. 
Complete the drawing above in pen 
or pencil, Write your name, age and 
address on the margir of 
the page. Tear it out and 
send it to us, TODAY. 















She smiled. The gold tooth was gone. 
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Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells 
how. It tells all about our new methods of art 
decoration, art treatment and how any- 
body can learn without previous training 
orexperience, Itcontains pageafter 
page of handsomecolorillustrations 
of what you can make and sell. You 
=, ae a ae Se this 
rsystemisamaz- 
is FREEjnay easy to learn 
and the profits are larger than in al- 
) mostany other business. You can pro- 
duce beautiful finished art objects 
almost from the beginning. You don’t 
have to know how to draw or have any 
experience. Begin making money nov. All sup- 
plies are sent by us with the instructions and 
many have made $25 the first week. Some 
society women have taken up this work for 
their own amusement.— Either way, pleasure or profit, 
it’s the most delightful home work you can imagine. 
Write Now for your copy of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept.33-M, Adrian, Mich. 





























you without extra charge! 
All new Fireside members will be 

= a ficent assortment of 
4 beautiful giftwares. This is in- 
cluded with membership. 

Write for FREE book and money 
making plan. A postcard will do. 











Weekly Pay— 
Monthly Bonus 


to Sparetime 
Workers 





in- 


isronation and vital ‘acts bout advertising. ‘vind out pow we Drcpare 
ation ‘business. Practical work. No text books. Od estab- | 
hs today. No obligation 


Fay - Gy S - Sopea mamas 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Get this boo Dept.1s86, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


—America’s 


r 
Greatest Money Making Prpereaney. A ste- 
pographer made over $1 in lunch paves. Mrs. 
% - a » nm spare 
time. C. L. Lee, $52.50 in 2 hours, through the 
fascinating and profitable Hertel! Pian. 
Investigate — $10.00 Outfit Free 
This is the opportunity of a lifetime. Christmas 
Cards ate used by everyone. Hertel Cards Sell on 
Simply show wonderful samples and take 
orders. It is the easiest, quickest, surest way of 
maki earth anc 
A. Hertel Co., 
520,Ch ul. 

















tical Home Course. Write for a free copy to 
Radio Institute, Dept. 9f2, , Washington, D. C. 








Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 

wear them dsy and night. 
They stop head noises and ring- 
ing care. They are perfectly 
eomfortable. No one sees them. 


Now You Can Have 
ANew Skin--3 Days 
Blemishes Vanish ! 





true story, how I got deaf and 
how I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.) 
16 Hoffman Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


SONGWRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES ARE PAID 
upon publishable work. ANYONE having original ideas 
for Songs may submit poems for examination and advice. 
WALTER NEWCOMER . 1674 Broadway. N. Y. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


) Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
i] lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
. 86 Soringfie 

















GET THIS FREE 


—and learn that what was considered impossible 
before the “2. of pimples, blackheads, freckles, 
y 














large pores, tan, oily skin, wrinkles and other defects 
—can now be done by any person at home in 3 days’ 
time, harmlessly and economically. 

It is all explained in a new treatise called **BEAU- 
TIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS,” which is being 
mailed absolutely free to readers of this paper. So, 
worry no more over your humiliating skin and com- 
plexion or signs of aging. Simply send your name 
and address to MARVO BEAUTY LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. 178-E, No. 1700 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., and you will receive it by return mail, 
without charge or obligation. If pleased, tell your 
friends about it. 


There isnomystery about & 


CARTOONING 


M*Y famous artists and cartoonists of this country are 


WRITE TO THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE for School in- 
formation. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, lo- 
cation desired. Address Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 






























making thousands of dollars yearly from their pens. Mail C A“. . 
They earned their success through years of work and tedious for | — p ow v 
search for “‘the right way.” Booklet & eo 
Today, the courses in Cartooning and Illustrating of the In- 4 ar? aero . 
ternational School of Art, by showing you the short cuts, will al & 90 Foe « > ° 
save you years of work and bring success much sooner than gl ahs: sn 
if you stumble along alone. <8 » eos we , 
These courses will not only teach you how to draw, a7 Pe —S » ae 
but will also develop your originality. They » ae Pa we “ se 


are acknowledged to be among the best and pot 
most modern courses in Cartooning a os 
and Illustrating offered today. o 
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“Sorry I didn’t know earlier that you were 
coming,” she told us. “I didn’t have time 
to get into my costume.” 


E all sat down, and I kept my eye on 

the door. I was prepared for a hasty 
exit. If the curtains had been pulled aside 
to show the Marines charging up the hill or 
the twins kneeling to say their prayers, I 
wouldn’t have been surprised. If she'd 
pulled a ribbon to change her costume to a 
red-white-and-blue tunic and held up a torch 
as Miss Liberty, I wouldn’t have even ap- 
plauded. 
_ She pressed a button, but instead of stag- 
ing a charade, a maid appeared. 

“Ask Mrs. Westly if she will join us, 
please.” 

In a moment an elderly gorgon entered 
and surveyed us through her lorgnette. 

“This is the young gentleman I spoke to 
you about, Mother—Mr. Fay:” 

“Yes,” she said, “I believe you did.” 

Lyman bowed. Then I was presented. 
She nodded to me. 

She focused the lorgnette on Lyman. “My 
daughter tells me you wish to marry her,” 
she threw at him as a challenge. 

“Yes—that is—yes, I did,” poor Lyman 
stammered. 

“Well, whatever she wants to do, she will 
do; so there is no necessity for any comment 
from me. I have learned to be calm. She 
has always been headstrong, and I shall not 
attempt to dissuade her. Her father will be 
back from Europe next month, and you can 
talk to him.” 

“But—it’s to be this afternoon,” Lyman 
told her. 

“This afternoon! Don’t be ridiculous.” 
There was a tone of April Fool in her voice. 
“T sha’n’t announce it until her father re- 
turns, and you can’t possibly marry for two 
months after that. In May, perhaps, or 
June. I shall expect you for dinner and the 
opera on Thursdays hereafter,” she con- 
cluded; “otherwise you are obligated to no 
family cares.” 

“But this afternoon—” 

She jerked her lorgnette down and turned 
to her daughter. 

“Who is this young man, Alice?” 

“He’s a Fay, Mother,” Miss Westly told 
her, “and perfectly all right. You invited 
him to my début yourself.” 

“Perhaps I did. There were a number of 
people about whom I was doubtful.” She 
turned to Lyman. “You understand about 
Thursdays? Good afternoon.” And she 
was gone. 


YMAN was reeling. He turned to Miss 
Westly. “That was a pretty trick you 
played on me!” 

“T haven’t played any trick on you.” 

“You have. You led me to believe you 
were something else. You deceived me.” 

“You told me you were in the undertaking 
business, didn’t you?” 

“Well, I am.” 

“Yes, you are! You're on the board of 
the International Casket Company, if you 
call that business. You seemed to like me 
very well the way you found me, so I saw 
no reason to change. And it was much more 
fun.” 

“But you aren’t that sort of girl. You 
aren’t !” 

“Thank you.” 

“Where’s your gold tooth?” 

She smiled. “It was part of my ball cos- 
tume. Couldn’t you love me without it? 
That’s a strange fetish.” 

“You led me on. You made a fool of me. 
You—” 

“Sorry if you feel that way about it. I 
thought you quite charming at the ball. 
You were quite horrid at my début. You 
only danced with me once.” 

“That was ten years ago at least.” 

“Please don’t remind me of it. At any 
rate I enjoyed your recent attentions even 
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though they were received under false pre- 
tenses, as you say.” 

“Thank you,” said Lyman, bowing. “I 
am deeply indebted to you for the compli- 
ment, and I bid you good-afternoon.” 

“You mean you are going to jilt me?” 
she asked with a disarming smile. “I thought 
you were a gentleman.” 

Lyman flushed. “I hope I still am a gen- 
tleman in spite of whatever opinion you 
have gained during your masquerade. I 
asked you to marry me this afternoon—this 
afternoon. Since that is not possible, I am 
not obligated under any of the Articles of 
War. Look it up in the Book of Etiquette. 
Come on,”—he turned to me,—“and let’s go 
on back to the club where I belong.” 

“What about your other proposition?” she 
asked with impish sweetness. “Is it still 
open or was it only for immediate acceptance 
too?” 

“That was your own fault,” he told her, 
and walked out in high dudgeon. She winked 
at me as I bowed to her and followed him. 

We went back to the club and had a drink. 
Then I had an idea. I sent an attendant for 
a file of newspapers and soon found what 
I wanted. In the book section was a full 
page advertisement. It read in part: 

Don’t Emparrass Your Frienps. Don’t 
Make UNFORGIVABLE BLUNDERS. Goop MAN- 
NERS ARE No LONGER THE PREROGATIVE OF 
THE RicH. SEND THE CoUPON AND THREE 
DoLLtaRS FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
GuweE To EtiqveTtTE WRITTEN By ALICE VAN 
STUYVESANT WESTLY, THE Wor Lp’s LEADING 
AuTuHority oN THis ViTAL SUBJECT. 


I HANDED it to Lyman and watched his 
face flame. 

“Don’t you see it now, you poor fool?” 
I asked him. “You thought you were the 
only one who had any inhibitions and re- 
pressions, and here’s a poor girl just eaten 
up with them. She lives etiquette, thinks 
etiquette, writes etiquette. So she goes out 
and has a good time and does all the things 
she knows she shouldn’t. She has a regular 
social orgy. She breaks every rule in her 
book.” 

“And I suggested to her that she marry 
me at the City Hall on a moment’s notice!” 
he groaned. 

“Well, that’s much better than when you 
failed to mention the City Hall at all,” I 
reminded him. 

“It’s her own fault. She’s lucky it was 
no worse. Serves her jolly well right. She 
certainly made a fool out of me.” 

“Well, why not? You haven’t been inoc- 
ulated against it, have you?” 

We were interrupted by a commotion at 
the street entrance. There were loud excla- 
mations and attendants were running to- 
wards the door. We heard a woman scream 
above the tumult, and then loud voices. 

“Don’t you touch me, you hired flunkey,” 
we heard a shrill voice exclaim. “I know 
women aren’t allowed in this club, I know 
it. But Mr. Lyman Fay is here, and I’m 
going to see him. I know he is here. Shut 
up! I know he’s here. He jilted me. Yes, 
he did! He jilted me! He promised to 
marry me and hasn’t done it. I’ve come 
for justice. I’m going to get it! He’s got 
to marry me—” 

As we rushed down the stairs we caught 
the familiar gleam of a gold tooth under a 
bright crimson smear of lipstick. 

“Stop your howling,” yelled Lyman. “T’ll 
marry you! Come on.” And we dragged 
her out, still proclaiming her betrayal. 

There was some talk that the Board of 
Governors. should take action about the 
scandal, but nobody would believe the story, 
so Lyman is still a member in good stand- 
ing. But we don’t see him often. The enor- 
mous sale of his wife’s book keeps him pretty 
busy, and I heard that he was making ar- 
rangements to have it translated into all 
foreign languages, including the Scandi- 
navian. 
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PLASH on Absorbine, Jr. as soon as possible after ex- 

posure. It is cooling, soothing and comforting. No dis- 
agreeable odor; no stickiness; does not stain the skin. In 
severe cases pat the raw, blistered skin with Absorbine, Jr. 
diluted and soaked in absorbent cotton. It cleanses, and helps 
to restore the skin without leaving blemishes. 


Keep Absorbine, Jr. handy for small insect bites, ivy poison- 
ing and sore muscles. It is an invaluable vacation aid. 


At all druggists’ $1.25. Hospital size. $2.50 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


apply 


Send for free trial bottle 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


_fy Sunburn 


—instantly soothes 
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‘DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is todissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 


an simple remedy has never been known to 













Instantly.transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness, Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply ... Perfectly harmless. 
Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 
id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ 
atall toilet goods counters, 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 











Corns Vanish 


after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up 
and loosens, 

You 2. it off with your fingers like dead 
skin. more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this re- 
markable method. Acts instantly, like a local 
anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. Removes the 
whole corn, besides stopping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for “Gets-It.” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Works atne on any corn or callus 
—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT”’ 


World’s 
Fastest Way 





LILY PAYS THE GAS BILL 
(Continued from page 73) 


of looking at things, his romantic-looking 
curly head. Besides, a boy had once snatched 
her skipping rope, and Angelo had got it 
back for her; and when she tried out of 
gratitude to make him a gift of a new pencil, 
he wouldn’t take it..... 

Two minutes later Lily reached the gas- 
company’s entrance at the corner of Fif- 
teenth Street and Irving Place. She un- 
pinned the ten-dollar bill and held it in her 
hand ready to pay. 

There were a number of. people going in 
and out ahead of her. A man in an old 
gray suit, which looked to Lily like the gas- 
company’s workmen’s, stood at a little dis- 
tance out from the door with a pencil and 
paper in his hand. He stopped her. “Want 
to pay your gas-bill, kid?” 

Lily nodded. 

“Well, I’m a collector. Out here to help 
take the money so’s to thin the crowd in- 
side. Big rush today. Gimme your money, 
and I'll give you your receipt here.” He 
reached out a peremptory hand. 


ILY somehow didn’t want to give him 

the money, but he spoke up sharply, 
commandingly, “Have to hurry!” and shook 
his hand with an authoritative gesture. 

Cowed by his impatience and his impera- 
tive way, Lily .meekly—almost involuntarily 
—handed it over. 

He made a mark or two on the slip and 
returned it to her. “Here’s your receipt. I 
got to go inside to get this changed.” 

He started toward the entrance step. But 
he didn’t go in. He swerved. “Better go in 
the side door,” he mumbled, and slid quickly 
around the corner. 

Lily didn’t know there was another door. 
She hastened to the corner to await him. 
With a shock she beheld the man running 
toward Third Avenue—running fast, and al- 
ready quite a little distance away! 

Cold terror clutched Lily; a terrible con- 
viction froze her heart. She set off on a run 
after him. He but glanced over his shoul- 
der and ran the faster! 

Lily began to cry softly to herself—she 
couldn’t spare the energy to cry aloud. She 
must keep him in sight—though she didn’t 
know how she hoped to mend matters that 
way. She had no plan. All she could think 
of was that Julia had trusted her so—had 
boasted of her reliability—had depended on 
her with perfect faith—and now she had lost 
not only the gas money, but the balance that 
was to pay for the supper for Terence! And 
they would have no more money until Mon- 
day! Oh, why hadn’t she looked at him 
carefully before giving him the money! She 
could see now that he was one of that sham- 
bling crew who drifted continually up and 
down the Bowery with a deep and everlasting 
hatred of work. 

Reaching Third Avenue, the man glanced 
back again, then turned toward the Bowery 
and the haunts of his kind. 

Lily put all her strength into keeping him 
in sight—gaining on him a little—and now 
and then when she could spare the breath, 
wailing out loud. The stragglers on Third 
Avenue paid her scant attention, and the 
trains rumbled over her head, almost drown- 
ing her outcries. 

Suddenly on Fourteenth Street she sighted 
her sign-bearing friend Angelo. How she 
welcomed the news that at Wolinski’s two 
pairs of trousers were furnished with each 
suit! Maybe Angelo could think of some 
way to help her. As she wept her way to- 
“Did you lost ’nother 


ward him he asked: 
jump rope?” 

“No!” She began to talk fast, keeping the 
tail of her eye on the thief, who had been 
stopped and held by crosstown traffic on 
Thirteenth Street, as she was now held for 
“My sister, 


the same reason on Fourteenth. 


she going to have refined Irish boy to supper. 
and we aint gots no gas to make the supper. 
I go to Pay gas, and that bum,”—pointing 
ahead,—“he takes my ten-dollars bill off me! 
He tells me he’s for gas company, to collect! 
I run after him—I can’t get—” 

Two hardy fists emerged from the sign, as 
Angelo wheeled to accompany Lily in the 
pursuit. “I hit him with my board-sign!” 
cried he excitedly. .... But no, the sign 
was too big and unwieldy; as a remedy that 
was out..... 

“I throw brick pieces at him!” he cried. 
But that would only make a bum run faster; 
that was out. 

The whistle blew, and they hurried along, 
talking in snatches. . Now cops—but 
when a crook was arrested by cops, that 
didn’t mean you'd get your money. It meant 
delay. And when money had to pass through 
a good many hands, it might not get back to 
you at all! Maybe a cop couldn’t bother to 
help for only ten dollars anyhow—and just 
children! Sometimes they didn’t believe you. 
Besides, could you ever find a cop when 
you needed one? No, cops were out. 

“I oughts to have knewed he was a bum 
from what a red nose he’s got!” Lily berated 
herself. 

The animated advertisements plunged 
along, bobbing up and down, the corners 
hitting the sidewalk alternately. “If we 
chase him down far ’nough, I get my gang 
after him! But he gets away from us maybe, 
before that.” 

“Maybe that bum he go in some place 
and spend it on us, that we don’t see!” de- 
spaired Lily. 

“He gets in some joint,” gloomed Angelo; 
“then we lost him!” 

The signs fairly galloped. They talked 
plans wildly—distraught—unconscious of lis- 
teners and passers-by. 

“My father, he tell how I don’t never lost 
nuttin’, nor get wrong mixed up like the 
boys,” mourned Lily, the tears raining down 
into her red tie, “and now I go and do worse 
bonehead than my brothers ever could do!” 

St. George’s clock, on Stuyvesant Square, 
struck ten. 


BOY, smaller than Angelo, catching fren- 
zied snatches of their talk, joined on. 
“A bum steals your money?” 

“Yes—her gas-bill money—no supper she 
wont have.” 

“T help you.” 

Angelo glanced him over and was suddenly 
struck by an idea. He could do better with- 
out the cumbersome signs. “You walk my 
pantses signs?” he asked the boy. “I come 
back and get, after. For that I give you 
ten cents.” 

The boy’s eyes lighted. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Name Joe.” 

Angelo wriggled out of the signs, and Joe, 
stuffing his cap in his pocket, wriggled in. 
Being smaller than Angelo, Joe was sub- 
merged by the signs. You could just see a 
small rumpled tuft of hair bobbing up and 
down inside them. In fact, they looked like 
two hustling: signs without anybody inside 
them, unless you went close and peered in. 
As an advertiser, Joe was a riot. Not a soul 
passed who didn’t stop to read about Wolin- 
ski’s trousers. 

Angelo, free now, darted ahead. Lily was 
put to it to keep up. Occasionally some one 
blocked their view of the thief, but they 
soon picked up the trail again—gaining on 
him. 

Suddenly across the street, Angelo saw a 
boy he recognized, apparently out on an er- 
rand. “Hey-ey—Hymie! Hy-y-mie! Hi-yi! 
Hy-y-m-mie! Hey! Come over here!” Hy- 
mie knew Lily too—was one of their class- 
mates—he would help them! 


“All right !” 
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Hymie, dodging between trucks and autos, 
crossed the street and joined them. He was 
carrying an old flatiron he’d just found, 
which he intended to take to the junk-man 
and sell for old iron. As they hurried along, 
Angelo explained the situation, ending: “So 
he crooks her ten dollars off her!” 

Hymie was aghast at this terrible loss. 
“I blow my squawker in his face!” he burst 
out, as he pulled from his pocket a contrap- 
tion which darted out reptile-like, into one’s 
very eyes, making a hideous noise. “A bum 
shouldn’t even get ten cents off me! Even 
for one cent I sock him wit’ my flatiron!” 

“Oh!” screamed Lily. “The bum! He’s 
turning !” 

Sure enough, he was gone! He must have 
turned west at the intersecting street, get- 
ting out of their reach and out of their plans! 

Hymie thrust the flatiron into Angelo’s 
hand. “I head him off!” he cried. “I’m 
skinny—good runner!” He was off with his 
squawker like a flash. A truck passed, with 
a rear easy to hitch to. Hymie caught on 


and made good speed to the spot where | 


the thief had disappeared. Whereupon An- 
gelo thrust the flatiron into Lily’s hand, 
and was off after Hymie. 

A little ahead of Angelo, Hymie alighted 
and looked about in a baffled way. There- 
fore Angelo kept on a half-block further, 
thinking their quarry had dodged between 
buildings. But there was no space anywhere, 
and he turned back in perplexity. 

Lily was hurrying forward to overtake 
them. As she passed the door of a poolroom, 
it was opened forcefully from inside, and a 
figure came hurtling out, evidently pro- 
pelled by a kick from behind. It was the 
thief! 

Lily sprang into action—screaming, shriek- 
ing, running across his line of retreat. “My 
ten-dollars bill you got! Give it to me or 
I get cops!” 

The crook leaped to one side, making 
straight for Hymie, who had turned and was 
dashing back. 

As the man neared him, Hymie blew hard- 
ily on his squawker, and it unrolled with a 
blood-curdling screech. “You got girl’s ten 
dollars gas-money, you dirty crook! You 
should give her—” 

But the thief veered sharply and dashed 
across the street, where a sudden rapid suc- 
cession of autos prevented their following 
for a full half-minute. 

“It’s my squawker should scare him!” tri- 
umphed Hymie, reclaiming his flatiron from 
Lily, as Angelo joined them. “He thinks 
he should see snakes! Them poolroom men 
they know him!” 

At last they dodged across, aided by the 
pillars of the “El”; Hymie picked up an old 
chair-rung, and thus armed to the teeth 
they resumed the pursuit on the double- 
quick, and they had no trouble keeping the 
thief in sight now. 


UDDENLY Lily had an inspiration. “My 

cousin, Tony Feropenoni, is street-cleaner 
down by Houston Street. We can holler 
on Tony when we come there—maybe we 
get him to turn hoses on that bum! The 
water it’s so cold like ice! Maybe that bum 
he hands me my ten-doliars bill then!” 

Angelo and Hymie were all enthusiasm. 
“T hitch on truck and go round ahead to 
hunt Tony!” exclaimed Angelo. “You and 
Hymie, you shoo the bum towards Houston. 
If Tony he aint there, I go find me a gang 
and we come up to meet that bum with 
brick pieces.” 

They were now at Sixth Street. Angelo 
picked out a truck and hitched. He was 
soon gliding past the fleeing thief and kept 
his eyes on the fellow, marking his appear- 
ance from the front, for recognition pur- 
poses later. 

Angelo was nearing the end of the second 
block when he saw the fugitive, now a block 
behind, look with a startled movement 
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Fatigue! 
Headache! Constipation! 


ENOo wll combat 








ODERN life, 

with its business 
activities, its social 
whirl, its love of 
sports, demands the 
utmost from women. The one who is 
listless, who must conserve her energy, 
who suffers from headaches and fatigue, 
is placed under a truly tremendous 
handicap. 

And so often the trouble is easy to 
combat. For bilious attacks, bad breath, 
tiredness are usually signs that intes- 
tinal toxicity is stealing away vitality 
and strength (and beauty, all too fre- 
quently). 

This condition is not one that calls 
for the use of drastic, bitter cathartics. 
At the best, they only bring temporary 
relief and often shock the system un- 
necessarily. Why not, instead, trust 
yourself to the gentle, thorough action 
of Eno’s Effervescent Saline. So many 
thousands have tried it—with such un- 
failing success! 

Eno is a delightful, sparkling saline 
that tends to settle an upset stomach. 
Its gentle, laxative action thoroughly 


Eno — health 
precaution—will 
cost you less 
than 3c a day. 


When you get up, 
simply take a glass 
of water and edd a 
generous teaspoon- 
ful of Eno. Taking 
this sparkling, de- 
lightfud saline regu- 
larly will help to 
keep you fit and 
eager throughout 
the hardest day. 

or @ business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 
soda fountains 
everywhere, 





these symptoms of 
“intestinal toxicity” 





flushes and cleanses your overloaded 
digestive tract and washes away the 
poisons that constantly accumulate in 
your intestines, 

Eno has a really pleasant taste . . . 
unlike so many other “‘salts.”” It does 
not gripe nor interfere with the daily 
routine, You'll like it . . . and you'll 
like the way Eno has of “setting you 
up” for the day. 

Tired digestion and bad breath, 
caused by intestinal toxicity, may be 
overcome. Eat reasonably, exercise 
moderately.but regularly, drink plenty 
of water . . . and try Eno regularly 
in the morning. Eno has been the 
standard effervescent saline the world 
over for 60 years—particularly in the 
tropics, where constipation is so preva- 
lent . . . and so dangerous to neglect! 

Your druggist has Eno at 75c and 
$1.25 a bottle. Get a bottle today and 
take it regularly morning or evening. 
Keep it in the bathroom. 

Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., 
London, England. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Bel- 
mont Building, Madison Avenue 
at 34th Street, New York. 
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Your child can “‘go 
to school’’ at home! 


No MATTER where you live, your child may 
have Calvert instruction at home from Kin- 
dergarten to High School . under 
expert supervision. Calvert School furnishes 
books, supplies, and by mail supervises and 
guides the work of every pupil. 

Established in 1897 as day school, it 
has taught thousands of children at home 
and abroad by its lon -distance instruction. 
be hile | resident in pt,” an engineer 
the Calvert Home Instruc- 
On our re- 


writes, “we used 
tion Courses for our daughter. 


turn to America after 3 years, she entered 
fifth grade and has done the public school 
work with ease.’ 

Your child can also have school without 
home. 


the ideal environment of 
. Hillyer, A. B.,, Har- 
uk author of ‘Child 
Training, ” “A Child’s His- 
tory of the World,” etc., is 
Head Master. 

descriptive book- 


leayt in 


or 
let. address 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
138 Tuscany Road 
Baltimore Maryland 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Dept.67, 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


LEAWTOW RITE sronies 


eee an American C4 wee gaia sieee lj 3 
R enc short story. By learning to 
dreams this woman has found ft i — cand 
rig You ca arn to write, too. A new practica 
course of inaprustion will give you the training ing right in your 
own home during Foy spare time. Endorsed by eminent 
writers, including }. Jac ye “The Ast of 
we ~~ t, of Story 
Write Today & ting.” No obligation—booklet is 
free. Also ial > Hi ‘in English. Write — Now! 
HOOSIER Story Dept. 




























Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in 
terms at once adequate and 
moderate the vast amount of 
ood our Private Schools do 
in the Boy Building Business 
which occupies them morn- 
ing, noon and night. We re- 
call hundreds, yea, thousands 
of instances where a little 
imp of a boy has become a 
big force of a man in the life 
and time of his generation. 


Do you wish expert assist- 
ance in finding exactly the 
right school for your boy? 
e will gladly assist you in 
making a selection. The Staff 
of our Department of Educa- 
tion has visited Private 
Schools from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 
Please furnish the following 
data: type of school, whether 
for boy or girl, exact age, 
previous education, your reli- 
gious affiliation, location de- 


sired, approximate amount 
res plan to expend for tuition and 

and other facts which will en- 
able us to be fully helpful. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and ad- 
dress. 


The Director, Department of Education 
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across the street, and then with a recon- 
noitering backward glance, dodge into a res- 
taurant. 

This stop threw their plans into confusion. 
The hobo would eat up part of the ten dol- 
lars before they could do anything. Angelo 
dropped off the truck. Disconcerted, he 
went to the restaurant door and peeped 
through the glass. He didn’t feel at home 
dealing with restaurants. They had been 
too poor ever to frequent such places, and 
he had never in his life eaten in one. He 
could see his man sitting in a far corner. 

So agitated was Angelo that he burst out 
to a young working-man loitering beside the 
door: “That bum that just gone in, he 
crook ten-dollars bill off little girl! If he 
didn’t gone in there, we going ketch him! 
Now we stuck!” 

“He seen a chunk o’ blue uniform just 
come round a corner across the street. Guess 
he thought he seen a cop!” The workman 
haw-hawed his amusement. “ ’Twas only 
a fireman.” 

Angelo looked over. Sure enough, a fire- 
man in his blue uniform was sauntering 
along, appearing at a glance very much like 
a policeman. 


| Bpod and Hymie were now coming into 
view—Lily pink and tear-stained from 
crying, Hymie brandishing the chair-rung 
and the squawker. 

*‘He’s went in restaurant,” Angelo informed 
Lily. “He sawn that fireman across the 
street. He thinks it’s cops, so he dodges 
in. I wisht that fireman he makes that bum 
scared out of there.” 

The young workman haw-hawed again. 
Then as Lily’s tears streamed down afresh, 
he said whimsically, “Mebbe if the little girl 
went over and ast the fireman real pretty 
to come over here, you could scare the 
money outa this bird.” 

Angelo began to think over the workman’s 
remark, taking it literally: “If we could gots 
that fireman to come stand by the glass door 
where the bum can see a piece of him—” 

“T—TI’ll go ask the fireman—” Lily began 
feebly, “but maybe he don’ wants come over 
here—” 

However, as they looked, he halted on a 
corner and seemed to be considering crossing 
the street. Lily took her courage in her 
hands and ran over. 

They saw her weeping and talking ex- 
citedly in front of him. They saw him 
laugh, take her hand, and start across. 

Hymie limbered up the squawker and gave 
him a salute, as he and Angelo hurried to 
meet them. 

“Wouldn’t I do that little bit for any kind 
of Irish boy—even a refined one!” the young 
fireman was saying, as he jovially wrinkled 
up his eyes and his rather freckled face, and 
winked at Lily, in an effort to stay her 
tears. “You got the bum almost sewed up 
now. Go in and weep all over him!” 

But Lily only shook her head. “ ’Taint 
easy like that, sewing up bums!”—sob. 

They reached the glass door. The fireman 
stood in just the right spot for his shoulder 
and part of his back to be visible from in- 
side the restaurant. Lily watched him, fas- 
cinated. He hunched up his shoulders at her 
and put on a facetious scowl... “One of 
ret go in now and scare the money out of 

im. 

They gave him helpless looks. None of 
them felt at home in restaurants, nor even 
knew the ways of such places. 

The fireman made another good-natured 
grimace at their serious faces. “Tell him to 
give you the ten to hold—so it wont be 
found on him if they frisk him. If I’m 


willing to lend my shoulder, you ought to 
come across with something,” he said to 
Angelo. 

Now Joe, the sign-board assistant, had 
been tagging his way along after his em- 
ployer—clopping his way down Third Ave- 
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nue behind the three. Perhaps he disliked to 
let all this excitement and a prospective ten 
cents out of his sight. Wherever Joe went 
he accumulated a. following. The delay at 
the restaurant gave him a chance to catch 
up—thumping his way toward the trio— 
bringing his retinue. As one set of followers 
grew tired, another took its place. 

“Hello, Joe,” Angelo absently greeted his 
understudy. 

Hymie blew another salvo to jog the 
thief’s memory. “That bum, he knows me 
from my squawker!” he boasted proudly. 

“And look at this crowd,” went on the 
fireman to Angelo. “When you go in, call 
the bird’s attention to the crowd. He'll 
think he’s going to be mobbed or lynched. 
You wont have any trouble.” 

Angelo turned dark startled eyes on the 
fireman. Talk ten dollars out of a bum— 
him! He’d never talked anyone out of any- 
thing in his life! Talking wasn’t in his line. 
He wasn’t smart like that. With quarters 
of brick now, he might get results—or a 
fight—or bunting the bum in the region of 
the belt. But to scare money out of him 
with hints and a fireman’s shoulder! That 
crowd wasn’t much help, either. Plenty of 
bums there. No money would get back to 
Lily if they got fingers on it! 

Lily sobbed again, and gave Angelo a 
frightened, beseeching look. 

He drew a long breath, took a firm hold 
on the cap in his pocket, and tried to keep 
the misery out of his eyes. After all, he was 
the one who did things for Lily. “All right, 
I do it,” he said faintly. “How I start?” 

“Just walk in quiet. Sit down near him. 
Bluff him. Tell him to notice the crowd 
waiting here with the little girl. Tell him 
to give you the money for safekeeping.” 

“T wisht I learnt pickpocketing !” lamented 
Angelo in panicky accents. “Then I get it 
easier off that bum!” : 

A few seconds later an unhappy-looking 
boy, desperately clutching his cap in both 
hands, walked into the large, rather bare 
restaurant. Unobtrusively he made his way 
to the thief’s table and sat down beside the 
fellow, who was still slouching down as if 
not wishing any attention, and apparently 
had received none—for there were no signs 
of food. 

The crook shrank further back into his 
corner, and Angelo’s courage rose a notch. 
He cleared his throat and began in a low 
tone, nodding toward the outside: “Little 
girl out there telling that you got her ten- 
dollars bill—she outside—she crying—” 

He was swallowing! This wouldn’t do! 
With a big effort, and perspiration breaking 
out on his forehead, he put on a more swag- 
gering manner. “They waiting for you. If 
they search you—” 

He broke off. The drops stood out on 
his temples. 

He tried again, half-heartedly. “You—can 
give me the”—swallow—‘“the ten dollars, 
then—if they grab you—you—you aint got! 
I meet you after—on’ Houston and Bowery.” 
He meant to meet him too, with bricks! 

The bum was leering at him contemptu- 
ously. Angelo wiped a hand across his wet 
forehead. 

Suddenly the fireman moved; a goodly 
portion of his back loomed up—a fine stal- 
wart back. The next moment Lily wailed 
again, and the heads of the crowd ranged 
closer. There came a hoot of laughter. The 
crook could not see Joe. 

“See blue shoulder out there?” said Angelo. 
“They waiting. Little girl crying.” The thief 
shifted. He had evidently had experience 
with stalwart men in blue uniforms and with 
crowds. He knew his Bowery! 

“T aint got no kid’s money,” he mumbled. 

A couple of men drew up close to the 
fireman, whose hand sought the doorknob 
and opened the door a crack. 

“Maybe the gas-company’s men,’ 
pointed out as a happy afterthought. 


” Angelo 
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The thief made more jerky shuffling inde- 
cisive movements, and strained back into his 
corner as far as possible. 

The clamor outside increased; more people 
had come up to view Joe’s sign. The crowd 
seemed to surge about the entrance. 

The thief’s eyes began to rove over the 
table and the wall, as if looking for some- 
thing. He moved his closed hand so that 
the tablecloth hid it. 

Angelo tried the ruse of gazing around 
like an inattentive boy, at the faded scenery 
painted on the walls. But he sensed that 
the thief’s hand, screened by the cloth, was 
moving stealthily—almost imperceptibly— 
over the rough framework of the table’s un- 
derside. 

The waiter, glancing back and forth from 
the crowd outside to the thief’s agitated face, 
had drawn near. ‘“What’s the trouble?”— 
gruffly. 

The thief’s hand suddenly reappeared open. 
His face was all at once less agitated. 

“They are after this guy. Little girl tell- 
ing he crooks her ten dollars—” 

“T aint got no kid’s money!” 

The waiter looked toward the blue-uni- 
formed shoulder at the door. “Don’t want 
no arrests er rough stuff pulled in this joint. 
You gotta get outa here!” 

But the man made no move. 
turned and called into the kitchen: 
Tunney! Come throw a guy out!” 

“I’m going! I’m going! Don’t get ex- 
cited!” snorted the thief. “I don’t need 
no Tunneys.” He was now quite lofty— 
even cocky. He got slowly to his feet. Leis- 
urely he started forward. Then he turned 
back toward the waiter and winked sociably. 
“T got a good tip I'll tell you "bout the 
ponies—” 

He didn’t finish. Angelo had pretended 
to drop his cap, and like a flash had gone 
down on his knees under the table, his hands 
and eyes feverishly searching its crevices. 

The thief swung savagely round on him. 

“Make that kid get outa here!” 

“T drop something!” exclaimed Angelo. 

The thief dived toward the table; but the 
waiter was between him and Angelo. “Let 
him alone, you sap! He dropped something. 
Get out yourself!” 

Furiously Angelo’s hands flew over the 
cracks and corners of the ‘table’s interior. 
Suddenly he touched a sagging board and 
followed it. Something was wadded above 
it—stuffed in like a rag. His frantic nails 
dug at it madly. It fell out on his cap— 
intact—a crumple of tough greenish paper. 
He seized the cap, leaped up and shot to- 
ward the door. 

He was outside, breathless, his eyes blaz- 
ing. “I gots it! I gots it!” he gasped, livid 
with excitement. “J gots it!” He could 
hardly believe it himself! But yes, as he 
thrust the wad into Lily’s hand, an “X” 
stood out on its edge. 

Lily, clutching the money, went hysterical. 
The tears streamed down her face faster than 
before. She tried gratefully to thank the 
fireman, the workman and her two friends. 

The fireman laughed, made another good- 
natured grimace at her, waved a hand and 
struck off down the street. “Take good 
care of that Irish boy,” he called. 

Hymie gave one last triumphant squawk. 
“I go wit’ you to gas-company, like guards,” 
he offered, “so no more bums couldn’t came 
at you!” 


The waiter 
“Hey, 


At six that evening Angelo, his eyes warm 
and shining with surprise at the honor, 
was eating his supper’ at the company table 
in the Verelli household, directly across from 
the refined Irish boy—a slim pleasant-eyed 
blond chap. Never before in his life had 
Angelo been a guest at such a wonderful sup- 
per party. There were flowers in the middle 
of the table!—fifteen cents they had cost !— 
he had gone with Lily at the last minute to 
buy them of a pushcart on the corner. 
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them against acids which cause 
decay. 

Also, if used regularly and in 
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gums. 
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Hymie couldn't come. 

Papa Verelli, subdued and quiet—no ex- 
cited talking, no rapid eating—sat at the top 
of the table and meticulously passed things. 

Guido, smooth as to hair and demeanor, 
sat like a statue, a dark restrained presence 
—distant descendant of some dashing high- 
born Tuscan he might easily have been—he 
looked it! 

Julia’s cheeks were pink with pleasure and 
excitement, and her eyes glowed. 

The supper progressed without a flaw, ex- 
cept that Angelo, overcome with felicity, 
spilled dessert on the tablecloth—which no- 
body minded. 

“Gee,” exclaimed the refined Irish boy, as 
they at last rose from the table, “but aint 
you got a elegant family—such swell man- 
ners! And sure aint your mother the grand 
cook !” 

Mamma Verelli blushed with pleasure— 
smiled and gestured deprecatingly with 
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downcast eyes. “No can make-a such 
theengs for eat like-a some stylish piples. I 
gotta all time old-fashioned Italiano.” 

Lily and Angelo slipped off into the now 
lighted parlor ahead of Julia and her guest, 
knowing they would presently be ushered 
back to the kitchen. 

“Me, when I am young lady,” whispered 
Lily to Angelo, her eyes twinkling, “I don’ 
wants to have no refined Irish boy. I going 
marry wop.” 

A delightful sort of lightning ran over 
Angelo. He sat down upon a maroon plush 
settee of the not-quite-paid-up parlor set, 
and bounced joyfully up and down. Lily 
bounced likewise on the overstuffed rocker. 

Mamma Verelli appeared in the doorway. 

“Come ahead now. You come-a keep 
Salvatore and Carmelo and Umberto and Pas- 
quale, while dey eat-a up da second table.” 

They rose obediently and followed her to 
the kitchen. 


, 





HOW 


All of which, certainly, does not make for 
the improvement of morals, of ideals sup- 
posed to be set by a developing aristocracy, 
or for the betterment of the race. When it 
comes to ideals of love in marriage and the 
perfecting of an institution which has lately 
been put on trial and under fire, our upper 
classes of the present generation have failed 
more lamentably than those of the benighted 
past. Marriage is held more lightly than 
ever before. (As divorce statistics prove!) 
It has become more self-seeking and com- 
mercial than ever, which—if hardly believ- 
able—is true. Ideals of marital constancy, 
fidelity and motherhood are flimsier than 
ever. (Except among the rich bourgeoisie 
and poorer classes.) Money and social posi- 
tion marry even less for love than ever. (If 
the daughter of a multi-millionaire defies 
parental objections and marries the composer 
of popular jazz songs whom she loves, it is 
so unprecedented it creates a sensation!) 

The freedom which has been granted to 
women has not extended so far as to give 
her the freedom of marriage with whom she 
wants. 

In the training of the young, in ideals of 
individual development and _ service, in 
greater freedom for the molding of lives, in 
higher standards of the marital relationship, 
one seeks in vain for general improvement 
among the sheltered classes. 

Of the marriages of young people of 
money or position in recent years, from 
what I have observed, at least two-thirds are 
unsuccessful. One-third of these marriages 
end in separation or divorce. One-third are 
maintained for appearances’ sake. In these 
there is a frank admission of failure and 
futility, but these couples continue in diplo- 
matic uncongeniality—each going his or her 
own way—for the sake of convenience or 
appearance, a tacit camouflage covering 
disharmony, infidelity and unhappiness for 
selfish, financial or social motives. The 
final third are happy, because it happens 
that the mother approves of the man her 
daughter loves. If a girl really loves a man 
and he happens to be outside her class, the 
affair is ruthlessly broken up. Then she con- 
soles herself with a second- or fourth-rate 
attachment, more often an alliance in which 
there is no attachment. 

Marriage to two-thirds of these girls be- 
comes a thing of deadly boredom. One- 
third, as I’ve said, marry men they like and 
are happy. Society seems to leave its stamp 
on those belonging to it and one hears from 
foreigners and people who are not used to 
us that to them all the men and girls at a 
dance look alike. We have become stereo- 


typed. Marriages have become stereotyped 
too. Husband and wife follow a monotonous 





routine, enlivened only by playing bridge 


MONEY 
(Continued from page 59) 


MARRIES 


with their friends for high stakes, drinking, 
week-ends on Long Island with golf, and 
Palm Beach in the winter. Everything cut 
and dried—no exaltations, no mental uplift, 
nothing inspiring. 

After the usual deadly society dinner or 
ball or bridge party, whose only exhilara- 
tion is bootleg, the young wife sleeps late. 
On rising, after her coffee or spirits of am- 
monia, she surrenders herself to the masseuse, 
manicure and hairdresser. At one or two 
she may lunch with some girl, prattling gos- 
sip, or with some handsome and young ad- 
mirer who doesn’t work. The afternoon: 
maybe a movie, desultory shopping, a bored 
effort to kill time until dinner. Day in and 
day out the same thing over again. 


POINT I wish to make is that there 

has been little change between the 
former generation and the present. This 
may be illustrated by the story of a mother 
and a daughter of whom I know, whose 
cases may be regarded as fairly typical. 

In the sunny South, Marcia Ring, as I 
shall call her, grew into a beautiful maiden- 
hood. She had an extraordinary ancestral 
background, and as was not extraordinary, 
her aristocratic family were without money. 
She was given the ornamental education of 
fancy schools, and from childhood the idea 
was drilled into her she was to marry into 
the New York “Four Hundred” plus mil- 
lions. As babies come to take the food that 
is given them, she was imbued with the idea 
she had some day to marry to better her 
position. That is still, in the class I write 
about, the conventional and accepted train- 
ing. Marcia never questioned the inevitable. 
She was never given any idea she might 
work to earn her living. A desirable mar- 
riage was all she was trained and tutored 
for. After her début in the South, she was 
brought to New York, where her mother had 
influential family and social connections. 
Here she was flattered and courted by many 
men. Her mother engineered her acquaint- 
ances and engagements. What little money 
the family had was spent on lunches, teas, 
dinners and dances to which eligible males 
were invited. When the family fund gave 
out, thousands were borrowed. Marcia, 
being beautiful, was regarded as safe security 
—the greater the beauty of a girl of family, 
the higher her market value. 

Marcia was just twenty. She was shy 
and retiring, and her training put her com- 
pletely under the thumb of her mother. In- 
stead of foisting one man upon her, the 
mother gave her a list of six or eight eligible 
millionaires from which to choose. When 
she regarded each one in turn marriage be- 
came more and more distasteful. Just then 
she met a handsome chap, who had led in 
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athletics in his college, and who came of an 
old but impoverished family. Each fell 
madly in love with the other. The boy 
wanted her to elope. But what would her 
mother say? Her mother said the family 
depended on her to recoup its fortunes. 
There was a young brother who had to go 
to school; there were mortgages on the 
Southern mansion. Marcia was beautiful and 
entitled to a great position in society. She 
pictured to the girl a glowing future, and 
quickly arranged an advantageous match. 

The man was socially prominent and heir 
to one of the very great fortunes. He was 
forty-eight, dissipated with excesses, surfeited 
with pleasures, and in search for a young and 
beautiful bride to grace his Fifth Avenue es- 
tablishment. Bored with most women, he 
developed for the demure Southern beauty 
one of those flaming infatuations of the “dan- 
gerous age.” He was willing to make an 
enormous settlement on his bride, and take 
care of the mother. The two came to terms. 
When Marcia was informed of the engage- 
ment, she mildly averred she didn’t love the 
man. Again the mother was voluble with 
promises. Marcia never thought of disobey- 
ing. She entered into marriage obediently 
and mechanically. 

After her marriage she blossomed out 
amazingly and became a great belle. The 
boy she loved entered the consular service 
and went abroad. A brilliant figure in so- 
ciety, Marcia became a famous hostess, and 
her beauty added to her husband’s prestige. 
She was utterly indifferent to him, but he 
was devoted to her. There was a child, who 
grew into a beauty surpassing the mother’s. 
Fifteen years after her marriage, Marcia 
again met the boy she loved. At once the 
old flame kindled after long separation into a 
wild passion. Literally the two flew to each 
other’s arms. Marcia was quite decent 
about it. She felt she had done her part by 
her husband, and that-.in return he owed her 
some happiness. She told him and asked 
him to allow her a divorce. 


HE man, now sixty-three, was over- 

whelmed at the thought of losing her. 
She had become indispensable to him. She 
was the symbol of his great wealth and social 
prominence. He told her he couldn't divorce 
her. He would “shut his eyes.” One can 
imagine the emotions of the husband. But 
he swallowed his bitter pill, and Marcia con- 
tinued her social honors in his name. 

As time went on, her lover lost interest in 
her. He became infatuated with younger 
women. Distraught with jealousy and heart- 
ache, she did everything to hold his atten- 
tion. She did everything to appear younger. 
She employed all the artifices of youth. Her 
lover would go off, but always she managed 
to bring him back. He took to drinking 
heavily ; she tried to break him of the habit, 
but it became worse. She stood for his re- 
proaches and scathing abuse. He came to 
resent her hold on his life. 

Suddenly it dawned upon her that by con- 
trast with her daughter she appeared older. 
The beautiful girl, who had just made her 
début, spoiled her own chances to shine. So 
she began to keep the girl in the background. 
Eleanor was like her mother as a girl, obedi- 
ent, retiring, shy. Next, the mother got the 
idea of marrying her off. Like her own 
mother before her, she looked about for the 
biggest catch she could find. And she found 
a man who had nothing but money. In 
keeping with type, she threw the child in the 
older man’s way, and arranged the match. 
Eleanor was horrified, and all her instincts 
revolted from the loveless union. What the 
marriage relationship meant the girl didn’t 
fully understand. But she had a girl’s normal 
and wholesome romantic dreams. Under the 
force brought to bear by her mother she gave 
way. “Love!” remarked her now worldly 
mother. “You can’t love or respect a man 
without money or social position.” 

I remember Eleanor, of three years ago, 
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as a pallid and scared-faced bride. She 
looked as she might on going to her death. 
On the honeymoon she had a collapse, and 
shaken in nerves and health, returned to her 
mother’s home. After a brief trip abroad, 
her mother forced her to go back to her 
husband. He resented her coldness, and for 
two years her life was utterly miserable. 
Then she met a man of her own age, who 
had little money, and fell deeply in love. 

In the meantime her father became des- 
perately ill. When Marcia for the first time 
looked death in the face, a new illumination 
came to her. For the husband who had been 
so devoted, adoring and effacing, she felt a 
new and sudden affection. It was as if she 
gleaned a vision of the truer values of life. 
Devoting herself to her husband, whom she 
attended day by day, she told her lover to 
go. She nursed her husband faithfully up 
to the time he died. 

When Eleanor came to her mother in her 
own distress, she found a different woman, 
understanding, sympathetic. “Get a divorce 
and marry the man you love,” she told the 
child. “What is money compared to happi- 
ness?” With her mother backing her, 
Eleanor forced her husband to give her a 
divorce, and a short time ago she married 
the man she loved, although he is neither 
rich nor socially prominent, and she is now 
wonderfully happy. 

Contrary to the popular novelists, few 
heiresses marry poor men of no social stand- 
ing with whom they fall in love. Very occa- 
sionally this happens, and only on part of 
girls of unusual courage, or of those driven 
to rebellion by the tyranny exercised over 
them. Most marry the man the mother 
picks, or one the mother sets them out to 
catch. Not long ago the daughter of a mil- 
lionaire eloped and married a youth whom 
she deeply loved. Tall, good-looking, he 
came of an excellent family of moderate 
means. Of a fine character, he had gone 
seriously into business and was making good. 
In every way he was desirable, and had the 
promise of being an ideal husband. No ob- 
jections could have been made against him. 
In fact, in his ideals, his clean living, his 
serious ambitions he was an outstanding type 
among the run of men you find in society. 

But the girl’s mother violently and an- 
grily opposed the match. For a number of 
years she had gone abroad looking over 
available titles with the idea of marrying her 
daughter off to the most distinguished one 
she might land. For her daughter, heiress 
to millions, she could consider nothing less 
than a duke or prince. Her heart was seton 
getting into royalty. The girl, who had 
modern ideas, fought her. mother’s proposals. 
She refused to divorce her husband and re- 
marry. She was happy. 

The mother went through tantrums. Her 
mansion was a bedlam. She took cut her 
rage on her servants. For months she re- 
fused to see or speak to her daughter. The 
father tried to talk some reason to his wife. 
What was done was done. The girl was 
married, and she was happy. She hadn’t, 
after all, run off with a chauffeur. They 
were getting old, and both were lonely. So 
in the end the young couple were invited 
home; there was a reconciliation and a re- 
ception celebrated parental forgiveness and 
the happy reunion. So far that girl’s mar- 
riage has proven a blissful success. 


SUALLY, when a girl falls in love with 

some one the mother doesn’t consider 
eligible, the romance is successfully broken 
up. Natalie Garden’s case may be taken 
as typical. Natalie was exceedingly pretty, 
intelligent, and found little in common with 
the empty-headed, drinking youths of her 
set. They bored her enormously. At a 


college prom she was introduced to a chap 
who instantly captivated her fancy. Who 
was he? Nobody seemed to know. Cer- 
tainly his name indicated no social impor- 


tance. But good-looking as a picture hero, 
of happy and exuberant spirits, he was the 
most popular youth at the party. Natalie 
heard people asking about him. All the 
girls artfully competed for his attentions. 
Some one told her he had won a scholarship 
and was working his way through college. 
A brilliant student, he led in college sports. 
It was almost a case of love at first sight. 
After that Natalie met him often at affairs 
in the college town, and they came deeply 
to care for each other. When Natalie told 
her family of her engagement, there was 
the usual tempest which, when it comes to 
a girl’s future happiness, is not a squall in a 
teapot. Seeing the girl was firm, the mother 
tactfully decided upon her course. She in- 
vited the boy to New York for a week-end. 
She was ominously polite. So far as the 
boy’s manners, apparent breeding and char- 
acter were concerned they were beyond cavil. 
His reports of his studies and ambitions for 
a profession were promising. Of course, as 
he frankly admitted he was working his way 
through college, his family could have no 
money. Natalie’s mother had determined 
she should marry millions. Upon the youth’s 
departure, the family continued their in- 
quiries. What he told about his college life 
was true. It was learned he was the bright- 
est student in his course, and among the 
best. But the blow which killed the ro- 
mance was the discovery he was the son 
of a police matron in a small town upstate. 


HEN it comes to choosing between a 
career and marriage a very small frac- 
tion of girls are allowed to do anything 
decisive. The majority of society mothers 
wont let their daughters go to college. The 
old-fashioned idea still persists stubbornly 
that every girl who goes to Bryn Mawr 
must wear tortoise-shell spectacles and be- 
come a pedantic bookworm, and that every- 
one who goes to Vassar must have muscular 
legs and needs a general idea of flowers to 
be chosen for the daisy chain. Of course 
a profession—real achievement in sciences or 
the arts—would be destructive to a social 
career. Whenever I mentioned that I was 
thinking of attending college, somebody 
would raise eyebrows with the obvious im- 
plication: “Poor dear! And such a sweet 
child! It will ruin her chances for mar- 
riage! It’s a wonder her legs aren’t worse!” 
Beatrice, a friend of mine, had her heart 
set on becoming a writer. With evidences 
of real ability, she might have succeeded, I 
believe. Her family gasped with dread 
at the idea of such a career. So unfeminine, 
you know! What man would want a 
woman writer for his wife? Vain and ambi- 
tious, the mother decided to get the girl out 
of the way, and away from New York, where 
she was immersed in a literary set. So she 
took her to Europe and trailed her over the 
Continent. In Rome she met an Italian 
count whom she forced the girl to marry. 
Being a European, he shared the mother’s 
ideas about a career for women, and put his 
foot down on his wife’s doing any writing. 
Look at George Sand! Matilde Serao! 
Karen Michaelis! Pah! Terrible women! 
A wife’s position was to grace her husband’s 
establishment. 

Why, you may ask, are these young 
women such acquiescent creatures of circum- 
stance? Why don’t they revolt? Few re- 
volt. They are so brought up that they 
take their life and their future as it is 
mapped out as a matter of course. Gen- 
erally they have no real education. While at 
finishing school, proms and week-end parties 
are stressed more than their lessons. There- 
fore they gain no serious interests or ambi- 
tions, have no resources and cannot face life. 

Few have real brains and real talent. The 
majority don’t have the intelligence to revolt, 
or the strength of character to break away. 
They are made supine and spineless by the 
sheltered life money affords. If one does, 
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now and then, break away, within two 
weeks she is usually back home. Reared in 
comfort, with no necessity to work, a girl of 
this sort finds love dwindling as she stares 
at the appalling fact that the boy she likes 
earns only twenty-five dollars a week. From 
childhood they are trained, moreover, to be 
snobs, to consider themselves superior, to 
admire men of high social position and 
wealth, to rate all values in terms of money, 
and to regard with contempt people who 
have no social standing or money. The at- 
mosphere in which they live allows them no 
appreciation or respect for men of high 
ideals, exalted ambitions or true achievement. 
All life is shaped and directed to the one end 
of marriage as a means of advancement so- 
cially, financially, or both. Few have any 
other vision. How could they have? 


GIRL’S début constitutes the formal 

announcement that she is in the market. 
Back of the expensive ball of her coming out 
there is a thing of actual ugliness. In many 
cases it is a thing in which there is little in- 
trinsic difference from the sale of beautiful 
slaves who in Oriental countries went to the 
highest bidders. 

Now, of course, the average ambitious 
mother makes it a point to see her daughter 
is “started right.” She must meet only the 
“right people.” The mother decides who she 
is to go out with, and why. Large lists of 
possible eligibles are exchanged among society 
matrons. Generally they go to some one 
socially prominent whom they know for a 
list of men who may be invited to dinners 
and balls. Every name is scanned. The pos- 
sible eligible’s family, antecedents, financial 
status of prospects are carefully looked up. 
Every eligible bachelor is appraised according 
to his family status or moneyed rating. He 
may prove to be without any attraction, but 
if he possesses or will inherit millions, he is 
welcomed with open arms. If the family 
with newly acquired millions has no cultural 
ancestral backing, their reference will be the 
Social Register. If they have no money or 


go back to the Mayflower or the F. F. V.’s,. 


their criterion will be Bradstreet’s. The 
débutante will be introduced to hosts of men 
she doesn’t know, all potential husbands. 
Giving her the cues from backstage always 
is the calculating mother. 

“There’s Jack So-and-so,” she will say. 
“He’s going to inherit millions. You can’t 
afford not to cultivate him. His family—” 
And so forth. 

Deliberately and directly girls are set forth 
to bait and catch the picks of a season. And 
the mother, fussily ingratiating, abets it all. 
“Oh, you must come to tea or dinner—” 
And so on. It’s no wonder these rich empty 
heads swell with the inflation of a flattery 
which gratefully soothes them. Of course, 
mothers discourage the attentions of those 
who are not right. 

In a certain hotel this past winter three 
newly rich families have amused more con- 
servative people by what came to be known 
as the three-ring circus. Competing with one 
another in extravagance, they gave dinners 
and balls of the vulgar lavishness which 
cause Europeans to hold our rich in such con- 
tempt. If Mrs. Jones’ ball cost one hundred 
thousand dollars, Mrs. Smith followed with 
one costing twice as much. Their daughters 
were paraded amid ali the panoply of riches 
run amok and unlimited bootleg supplies. 
Where liquor is served ad lib. these days, you 
can generally get as guests the best as well 
as the worst. These mothers sought, of 
course, the male pickings of the Social Reg- 
ister. They wanted to marry off their pam- 
pered darlings of fresh minted fortunes to 
names as ripely matured as cobwebby vin- 
tages. Doubtless they will. 

To seaside resorts, summer meccas of old 
families, have come in recent summers an 
influx of newly rich. They have built mam- 
moth mansions and plethoric palaces. The 
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new plutocrats can afford to give parties as 
fabulous as those of Nero—and often do. 

Last summer an affair of historic prodigal- 
ity was given by a gay widower who came 
from nobody knows where. It is reported 
he made his fortune in some table condiment. 
Except for that, he remained a person of 
impenetrable mystery. He is a little, jerky 
man, reminding one of the “Jacks” for chil- 
dren whose wooden arms and legs are pulled 
by a string, with a dyed mustache, dyed hair, 
always looking as if he had risen from the 
table without the use of a napkin. He must 
be about fifty. Ee built a mansion of 
egregious magnificence, ran the highest-pow- 
ered speed-boats and sported a dozen im- 
ported cars. Society people are the most 
bored and blasé folk in the world. If you 
can supply their jaded appetites with some 
new sensation, you can attract them to you. 
This man gave glorious parties which proved 
to be extraordinarily amusing—people went 
to them out of curiosity. He had a pen- 
chant for very young girls, and it was evi- 
dent many did not find his company un- 
wanted. He has a son of twenty years, a 
good-looking and apparently clean-cut boy, 
whom he keeps in the background. He was 
never allowed at the wild parties. His 
climacteric entertainment cost, it was re- 
ported, a vast sum. His terraced grounds 
were decorated with palms, flowers and lights 
like a Neronian garden. Lights from battle- 
ships played upon his estate the whole ‘night 
—evidently he had subsidized the navy. A 
hundred tables groaned under their weight of 
delicacies on silver plates. Literally thou- 
sands of cases of champagne poured forth 
bubbling joy exhaustlessly. Between mid- 
night and two A. M. entertainers from one of 
the New York musical successes did their 
stunts. Afterward, stars from the opera 
sang. The affair was a “terrific success.” 

It is known not a few mothers would not 
be averse to having this Don Juan of dyed 
mustaches as a son-in-law. He is invited to 
all the deb parties and is seen with some of 
the most popular debs. 


[= boys girls are forced to marry divide 
themselves into three varieties. One-third 
are good-looking “stuffed shirts,” of name 
and family; another third are wild and dis- 
sipated ne’er-do-wells, with whom married 
life becomes a sort of arranged compromise, 
each one going his or her way. A final 
third are steady hangers-on, dull boys who 
call on a girl every day of the week, who 
can be depended upon for attention and 
services, and who make easy-going husbands. 
When, as with many couples, life does be- 
come impossible, there is easy access to, and re- 
lief from our native and Paris divorce courts. 
Many marriages are entered into with the 
ulterior and ultimate purpose of divorce with 
an enormous settlement or alimony. .... 
Among the increasingly great class of 
newly arrived rich, inheriting middleclass 
traditions, you will find syrviving ideals of 
what is right and proper. These women 
generally would be horrified at the idea of 
marrying with the intention of a side con- 
solation in admirers or with the idea of di- 
vorce. Mostly these women are dull, but 
they lead approximately par lives—inane, 
monotonous and middle-path existences, 
never going to extremes. Usually they find 
solace in their children. Having no interest 
in attracting the admiration and attentions 
of other men, they take no interest in them- 
selves. They don’t have the youth complex 
of more sophisticated matrons, who today 
keep so amazingly young. “It” has no part 
in their lives. Having no interest even in 
holding boresome husbands, they take no 
pains to diet, exercise or employ the ex- 
pedients of a protracted if artificial youth. 
They age rapidly. They overeat and get 
dowdy and fat. Aside from their home and 
children, they find an interest only in their 
clubs and hen parties. They just go to seed. 
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For You Two 


what lies beyond tomorrow? 


How the girl has changed your outlook 
on life! Before you met her, there 
seemed not so much to work for—a 
place to, sleep, food, clothes, a party 
now and then at the pace the other 
fellows went. With health and enough 
money to spend on yourself, why 
shouldn’t you be content? 


. Then the sweetheart came—ready 
to place her youth and hope and beauty 
beside you for all the years. Marriage? 
A little frank figuring together one 
night detected the fallacy in Cupid’s 
ready slogan: “Iwo can live more 
cheaply than one.” 


And now, for the first time perhaps, 
you are seriously considering where 
the job is taking you; just what lies 
beyond Tomorrow. 


Awakened ambition is asking these 
questions: “How am I to grow and 
prosper as she wants me to?” “How 
can I find a way to lay before her all 
the finer things she ought to have?” 


Wishing won't do it! Dreaming 
won’t do it! Hard work alone won’t 
do it, although it always helps. One 
homely little phrase that is older than 
you are, points the way to all success— 
“To earn more, you must /earn more.” 


Train yourself to know more about 
your present job and the job ahead 
than anyone else in your department 
and you never will have to worry about 
advancement. 


For spare-time study is that vital, 
necessary something that makes one 
man succeed where a hundred fail— 
that raises you above the level of the 


crowd and makes you the kind of 
man employers everywhere are seeking. 
Knowledge is the power that will lead 
you on and on to bigger, finer things; 
to success, prosperity, happiness. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools stand ready to help you when- 
ever you say the word—ready to help 
you make up the education you missed 
in the days when you might have gone 
to school, or get the special knowledge 
that your present position and the 
changing years make necessary. 


Just mark the salary-raising coupon 
and mail it to Scranton. We will 
gladly send you interesting Free Book- 
lets describing the course in which you 
are most interested, 
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If love, as the poets would have us believe, 
is the supreme thing in life, if love, as all 
religions teach, is the only legitimate basis 
of marriage and parenthood, great riches 
may well be regarded, as the Biblical proph- 
ets preached, as more of a curse than a 
blessing. Love surely exists in the world. 
But the altars of the golden calf and of Eros 
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are not in the same shrine. You may find 
love in the proverbial cottage, yes, and in the 
homes of the poor. If those who envy the 
rich, if the poorer girls who thrill in reading 
of marriages to millionaires and dukes, could 
look inside their palatial dwellings and see 
the drab and squalid existences where antag- 
onism and loathing are concealed under a 
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strained politeness, or else the ugly squabbles 
and nasty intrigues, they would realize the 
compensation of an humble life blessed with 
a sincere attachment and children born of 
true affection. It is as true today as ever: 
when riches come in the door, love generally 
flies cut of the window. Why this is so I 
don’t exactly know, not being a philosopher. 





TEST YOUR HAPPINESS 


instance—and all of them banish the normal 
vitality which seems essential to happy ma- 
ture life. The research shows evidence to 
support both conclusions. It appears in the 
following table: 


MEN WOMEN 
Percentage Percentage 
Relative ages happily happily 


of spouses Total married Total married 
Husband 7 to 11 

years younger 3 00% 4 00% 
Husband 1 to 3 

years younger 13 62% 9 56% 
Husband and wife 

of equal age 10 60% 11 73% 
Husband 1 to 5 

years older 55 51% 49 39% 
Husband more 

than 5 years 

older 19 47% 27 487% 


Out of seven men and women involved in 
marriages where the wife was markedly older 
than the husband, not one was happily mar- 
ried. In all the cases the husband tired first 
and the impulse towards separation—for six 
of the seven are separated—came from. the 
men. Apparently the mother-son situation 
was too obvious, the man grew to greater 
maturity and self-ccnfidence, and turned to 
a more vital sex life. The esthetic problem of 
the fading charms of woman—fading all the 
sooner because of the disparity in age—also 
played its part. 

The next line of the table does something 
to reinforce the power and good of the 
mother-son relationship for the men. The 
thirteen men whq married women slightly 
older than they were have a higher propor- 
tion of happy marriages than any other group 
of men. Moreover, another relationship— 
equal ages—seems happier than the conven- 
tional one of the older husband and the 
younger wife. The nine women who married 
slightly younger men are not so happy as the 
thirteen parallel cases among the men—yet 
these women are ten per cent above the 
average married happiness of the whole hun- 
dred women, and the women who married 
men of equal age are almost thirty-five per 
cent happier than those that féllowed the 
commoner pattern of older men and younger 





Mary HASTINGS BRADLEY, 
who has hunted and got the 
biggest sorts of game in 
Africa, has brought back 
some new and sensational 
stories of the natives and 
whites in the interior. 
“The Custom of His 
Country,” which we will 
publish in an early num- 
ber, is a new and decidedly 
different story. 
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women. The only groups with percentages 
markedly above the average are those in 
which the wives were at least as old if not a 
little older than their husbands. 

The powerful réle that the mother plays 
in determining the married happiness of 
her children shows up in another relation. 
This has to do with the age of the parents 
at the birth of the child. In the case of the 
father it makes very little difference whether 
he was thirty years the senior or not. The 
percentages are close to the average for both 
sexes. With the mother it is different, and it 
is peculiarly different for the men. Which, 
incidentally, is a characteristic pattern that 
recurs again and again throughout the whole 
research—mothers more important than 
fathers, and mothers more important to men 
than to women. Where the mother was at 
least thirty years older than the son, fifty-six 
per cent of the men are satisfactorily mar- 
ried; the same situation for the women pro- 
duces forty-nine per cent of happy marriages 
—both above average, but the men further 
above. Humanly interpreted, this means 
that dependence on a mother who is markedly 
older doesn’t interfere so much with an easy, 
normal escape at adolescence to a love for 
another woman. 


OMEWHERE between childhood and mar- 
riage comes education. Can it play a part 

in a man or a woman’s adaptability for mar- 
riage? How far can it affect the chance of 
satisfactory marriage? Rather astonishingly, 
at any rate for the people in the research. 
Those who went to college and graduated 
come out pretty close to the average for the 
whole group; they have followed the con- 
ventional pattern of their class. Those who 
went to college and never got their degrees 
run far below—the men almost twenty per 
cent below. Inability to choose a mate well, 
or to follow a marriage through with steady, 
clear concentration would seem to be natural 
enough in a man or a woman of today who 
would not or could not follow an education 
*Srough to its conclusion. The really astound- 
ing fact has to do with the men and women 
who got no higher education at all. They 
are the only ones markedly above the average 
—the sien particularly. Here are the figures: 


MEN WOMEN 
Percentage Percentage 
Fermei happily happily 
education Total married Total married 
Graduated from 
college 78 51% 46 44% 
Attended college 
but did not 
graduate 12 33% 27 37% 
Never attended 
college 10 70% 27 56% 


Almost as striking a vagary appears when 
we look into the relative educations of the 
husbands and the wives. Naturally enough, 
where the couples can match degrees equally, 
both the men and the women are above the 
average; and where the husband can look 
down upon the wife, they are both below 
par. The startling fact comes out of the 
marriages where the husband’s education is 
lower than the wife’s. This is the state of a 
quarter of the women, and only thirty-two 
per cent of them are happy. The nine men 
who have to look up to better educated 
wives seem to react to this disability with the 


greatest pleasure; seventy-eight per cent of 
them are happily married. 


MEN WOMEN 
Percentage Percentage 
happily happily 


Total married Total married 

Equal degrees 

of formal 

education 34 65% 27 52% 
Husband's educa- 

tion superior 57 39% 48 487 
Wife’s educa- 

tion superior 9 78% 25 32% 

By and large, the size of income seems to 
play little part in the married happiness of 
the men. Those who make. more than five 
thousand dollars a year are only one per cent 
happier than the average. The women tell 
another story—and a sadly materialistic 
story. Remember that their average of hap- 
piness is forty-five per cent, and then con- 
sider that the wives of richer husbands are 
fifty-four per cent happy and the wives of 
poorer husbands only thirty-six per cent. 
The grades of the various professions repre- 
sented in the research have a decided interest. 
Not only because the highest happiness lies 
with the business men, and the business men 
have the largest proportion of five-thousand- 
dollar incomes; but also because the business 
men are obviously those that can expect to 
reap the largest financial rewards in the fu- 
ture. Here is a table showing the relative in- 
comes and happiness of these economic groups: 


MEN WOMEN 
Hus- Husbands’ 
band’s Incomes incomes 
occupa- above Married above Married 
tion $5,000 happiness $5,000 happiness 


Business 64% 68% 59% 55%. 
The arts 50% 50% 50% 45% 
Profess’nal 58% 41% 49% 390% 


Engineer’g 27% 27% 41% 41% 


The only group in which the married hap- 
piness does not follow pretty closely the size 
of income is the professional. A doctor may 
plead for his fellow-professionals that, theirs 
is an occupation which often commandeers 
all hours of the day and night, and leaves 
least time free for domestic society. 

If these two hundred men and women are 
at all typical of their class, it is time we 
revised our notions about the happy mar- 
ried couple. You know the pair beloved 
by the fiction-writers: Their union is the 
triumph of young love. The man is twenty- 
two or -three, the girl nineteen or twenty. 
Despite their youth, they are well educated, 
even college-bred, though the girl often adds 
the submissive charm of lagging just a little 
behind her husband educationally. This true 
love of theirs flourishes best in a cottage— 
or a garret. It will deepen through ten 
years of common struggle for existence. Fi- 
nancial ease is almost certain to blight it. 
A pretty picture, but an inaccurate one if we 
may believe the results of this research. 

No, marriage has not escaped unscathed from 
the industrial and scientific revolution of the 
past century. Its motives and its emotions may 
be the same as in the beginning. In detail 
it may have changed less than most human 
institutions. Yet legally, socially and spir- 
itually it is far different from the structure 
our Victorian forbears knew. And the peo- 
ple who live by it are as changed as is mar- 
riage itself. 
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ONE MINUTE 3 Wehaven’ttakenavote, but we're 
willing to wager that most men take but one minute for 
lathering. Hurried morning schedules cut down the time 
you can spend with soap and shaving brush to soften your 
beard -- but they can never change the smooth comfort you 
get from your Cillette Blades, 
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OY | é]» THREE FULL MINUTES 
h, \ ( This man likes his comfort. He prepares 
: aw his face thoroughly. He out to = = ex- 


ception. But now more men are giving more time and thought 
to this important job of lathering. Three minutes — and then 
the swift, sure sweep of your smooth Gillette Blade! 


The longer you lather 


the better the shave— 


But whether you lather much or little, 
your Gillette Blade does its swift, sure job 


F you’re like most of the Gillette users in 

America, you lather as much as you have 

time for and leave the rest to the Gillette 
Blade. 


If you’re one of the careful leisurely minori- 
ty, you lather a full three minutes. Then your 
face is thoroughly prepared. But while you may 
often lack time, you need never lack comfort. 
Just slip in a fresh Gillette Blade and enjoy the 


smoothest possible shave per second. 


This comfort is a family trait in all Gilletie 
Blades, put there by Gillette’s own patented 
machine processes. During the past ten years, 
Gillette has spent millions in improving these 
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processes and in perfecting one of the most scru- 
pulous inspection systems ever devised. Four 
out of every nine Gillette workers are inspectors, 
paid a bonus for every blade they discard. Hence 
when you take the finished inspected blade from 
the little green envelope which is its certificate 
of perfection, you can be sure that shaving com- 
fort is waiting for you, ready for whatever lather 


you see fit to use. 


Your Gillette Blade always does its job well, 
or eight out of ten American men wouldn’t stick 
to it as faithfully as they do. They judge a shave 


on its face value and they choose—the Gillette. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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To be sure of a smooth, comfortable ~ 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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Beware of Spiders 





ACK of a par- 
tition where 
passers-by can- 
not see him, the 
loan shark spins 
his web—and 
waits. In his 
show-windows he displays gener- 
ous-sounding proposals. He says, 
“We will trust you when nobody 
else will—if you have a job.” He 
sends smoothly-worded circulars 
and letters marked “Personal,” 
telling how he has been able to 
assist “your friends”, and how 
he will gladly do as much for 
sceacail no outsider will be the 
wiser. 


Sometimes he boldly tells his story 
on posters and handbills— 
“Money for salaried men. No 
mortgages—no indorsement—no 
collateral—no questions asked. 
We let you have money at the 
time you apply for it.” He pledges 
strict secrecy and low rates of in- 
terest. He describes himself as 
“the wage-earner’s only friend in 
time of need’”—spider-webs to 
catch the unwary. 


Perhaps you have never known 
a desperate need for an immediate 
loan. But the loan shark knows 
that the world is full of unfor- 
tunate men and women who will 
promise to pay almost any price 
in the future for a little cash in 
hand now. 


Driven by extravagance or un- 
expected misfortune, the needy 
one, when caught, pays a truly 
terrible price. 


The loan shark knows that many 
of his victims will be unable to 
pay on the appointed date. He, 
therefore, extends the time but 
increases the amount of the loan. 


Month by month it grows till it 
crushes. The loan shark’s favorite 
lash on the unhappy victim is 
‘“Pay—pay more—or I will ex- 
pose you. Pay or I will make you 
lose your job.” Sadly enough, 
sometimes his threat is carried 
out and the job is lost. 


Imagine a frightened employee 
paying $2.00 a week “interest” 
on a $10.00 loan for three years 
—156 weeks—and still “owing” 
the original $10.00 although he 
had paid $312.00. The man who 
paid this lived in the capital of 
a great State. 


A man who made $60 a month 
borrowed $75 from a loan shark. 
For a period of three years, he 
paid each month $21.85 interest 
—more than one-third of his 
wages—without reducing the 
principal debt. 


Fortunate is the man who has 
honest employment which pays 
him a better wage than he needs 
for actual necessities. Out of his 
surplus, week by week, he can 
make himself safe. The man past 
middle age who has never saved 
a cent can hope perhaps for but 
little more than continuing health 
and steady employment, but 
younger men and women can and 
should plan complete financial in- 
dependence for themselves in their 
later years of life. 


If you must borrow, make sure 
the lender is licensed and super- 
vised by the State. 


A booklet prepared by the Metro- 
politan will be of assistance in 
showing how to save, and thereby 
avoid the loan shark’s web. It 
will be sent free and without 
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obligation on your part. Address 
Booklet Department, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
Number One Madison Avenue, 
New York City and ask for Book- 
let No. 98 R. 


Haley Fiske, President. 
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Many millions of dollars are loaned annu- 
ally by loan sharks. These millions in loans 
cost borrowers as much more in interest, 
together with untold mental distress. 


Prosecution, though helpful, is not a per- 
manent remedy for the loan 
shark evil. People still need 
money and will make any 
promise for the future in 
return for present relief. 
Legitimate remedial and 
business institutions are 
therefore necessary. Most 
States permit the charter- 
ing of limited-dividend, 
semi-philanthropic reme- 
dial loan societies. 


The Uniform Small Loan 
Law drafted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation is in use 
in twenty-three States and 
has done much to better 
commercial money lend- 
ing conditions in those 
States. 


This Foundation has also 
assisted in the development 
of credit unions which are 
mutual loan and thrift as- 
sociations. The credit 
union collects the savings 
of its membership and re- 
loans these savings to fi- 
nance the individual needs 
of the same group. 


The Department of Reme- 
dial Loans offers its assis- 
tance in organizing credit 
unions and remedial loan 
associations or in advising 
loan shark victims. Ad- 
dress, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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C of fountain pen users are turning to 
Waterman’s Number Seven. They are delighted with the ease 
with which they can select a pen point that exactly suits their 
style of writing. You will be, too, if you step into a store and ask 
the pen clerk to let you try the six Number Seven points and 
select the one that suits you best. 


No matter how you write—forward or back-hand, 
straight or slanting, thin line or broad line, 


a NUMBER SEVEN will match your style 


Why try to suit yourself to a pen point when it is so simple to 

et a pen point that is made to suit you? The sooner you try 
_ iedmeed Number Seven the sooner you will be rewarded 
with perfect and permanent pen satisfaction. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 


Use Waterman’s INK in Waterman’s PENS 
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